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INTRODUCTION 


Ir is never an easy task to select ten plays for inclusion 
in this annual year book of the drama in America. It 
was harder this year than usual. First, because there 
were a greater number of dramatic plays from which to 
make the selection and, second, because many of them 
were of an even merit. 

There were, according to our records, one hundred 
and ninety productions of new plays and important 
revivals made in the New York theatres between June 
15, 1922 and June 15, 1923. Of these we had our 
choice of, say, one hundred and thirty-five. 

Balancing one consideration with another we finally 
selected ten and put the others aside. “Why ten?” 
Arthur Hopkins inquired. “Why not nine? Or 
twelve?” 

To which we could make no more reasonable answer 
than to say that, having started with ten, we disliked 
to break the habit, also that unless a specified number 
was agreed upon the selection would lose its zest as 
a game. “Why should it be a game?” continued 
Arthur. He is a most persistent person. 

There is a strong probability, however, that our 
worthy publishers would object that more than ten 
would make too bulky a volume, and less than ten would 
be too few to satisfy our omnivorous public, which may 
be even now fairly storming the bookstalls and the 
libraries (particularly the libraries) in a mad quest for 
this, the fourth and latest issue of THE Brst PLays 
series, which started in 1919-20. 

The season of 1922-23, as you will see by reference to 
the chapter devoted to a review of the season in New 
York, has been an unusual season in many ways. As 
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we look back upon it now it seems to have been an 
exceptionally clean and stimulating season. True, there 
was, for the first time within recent history, a conviction 
in court of a manager and a company of actors charged 
with the production of what a jury described as an 
obscene and immoral play. But there were very few 
plays — even of the frothy, farcical type — that so much 
as ruffled the resentment of the purists. The bedroom 
farce, for instance, was*conspicuously rare, so rare that 
we cannot now recall a single lace counterpane torn 
and trampled by a wandering husband, nor a single 
picture of a worried gentleman peeking out from under 
a Fifi’s bed. 

The ten plays from which we have taken excerpts, and 
which make up the body of this volume, are, we believe, 
representative of the season’s worthiest offerings. The 
assumption of omniscience, as we have said before, is 
voluntary. We do not pretend to say there were no 
other plays just as good in the season’s list. But we 
do say that these are the ten that, to our notion, reflect 
the most credit upon the playwrights who composed 
them, the producers who staged them and the public 
that indorsed them. 

In any list of ten there are certain to be some about 
which all so-called authorities are agreed. There is, for 
example, no question this season about “Rain.” Drama- 
tized from a short story written by W. Somerset 
Maugham called “Miss Thompson” by two who were 
new to the profession of playwriting, John Colton and 
Clemence Randolph, it is readily conceded to be the 
most vitally alive and forcefully dramatic of the season’s 
plays. In the writing it lacks the finish of Galsworthy’s 
“Loyalties,” and the epigrammatic brilliance of Barry’s 
“You and I.” But for sheer drama it stands alone. 

“Loyalties,” another of those nicely balanced dramatic 
discussions, in the writing of which John Galsworthy 
excels, may have owed its New York success partly to 
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its racial conflict. But aside from an interesting theme it 
is a fine drama which quickly stabs and insistently holds 
the interest of its auditors. A sane, intelligent, humanly 
appealing story told in terms of a skillfully manipulated 
dramatic plot. And, like most of the Galsworthy output, 
it reads as well as it plays. 

“You and I” invades, in a way, a new domestic field 
in the theatre. This is frankly the story of the higher 
middle class — the $40,000-a-year, two-car folk of New 
York’s fashionable suburbs. It may be, so far as its 
dialogue is concerned, unnaturally brilliant. But it is 
basicly so human, its theme of the artist crying for 
self-expression in the soul of one who has felt, as 
the author puts it, “the heel of expediency on the neck 
of inclination,” has so general an appeal, that it has 
quickly found not only the public for which it was 
written by its young author, Philip Barry, a Yale man 
who studied drama at Harvard, but a much larger public 
than either its producers or its reviewers believed it 
would attract. 

Owen Davis’ “Icebound” represents the one-time 
author of melodramas written for the cheaper circuits 
at his recent best. He emerged a year ago with a play 
called “The Detour” that was direct and simple and 
fine. He followed it this year with a study of the coldly 
calculating home folk of his native Maine, who are 
“icebound within and without” the better part of their 
lives. This won him the Pulitzer prize of $1,000 for the 
best play of the year. It represents a long and honest 
struggle on the part of Mr. Davis, handicapped by 
his earlier successes with plays of the “Bertha the Beau- 
tiful Sewing Machine Girl” type, and, though it plays 
better than it reads, it is a fine and honest native drama. 

Channing Pollock’s “The Fool” is frankly a sermon 
play, obvious in its mechanics and simple in its text. 
The hero is a young clergyman who tries to live as 
Christ might conceivably live were he on earth today. 
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He is badgered and buffeted by the church and doubted 
by the publicans, and his greatest triumph comes through 
God’s staging a miracle to confound the sinners and 
reward a child of great faith. But for all its obvious 
adherence to theatrical conventions “The Fool” is effec- 
tive dramatic entertainment, human and sincere, and 
greatly beloved of the public it was intended to reach. 

Rachel Crothers’ “Mary the 3d” is another of this 
author’s sincere and interestingly analytical studies of 
American family life. Again the free and rebellious 
present-day flapper is her heroine, but before Mary the 
3d there were the two Marys who were her mother and 
her mother’s mother, and the contrast offered of their 
gradually changing viewpoints and methods, with the 
resulting reactions in each successive generation, is 
entertainingly set forth. Miss Crothers is inclined to 
scold a little and to view with alarm as an impatient 
outsider. But it will do neither the flappers nor the 
flappers’ mothers a bit of harm to listen to her. 

“R. U. R.” is the novelty of the list. We included 
this dramatic fantasy for the same reason that we have 
selected others of the Theatre Guild’s list of plays — 
because it best represents the taste of a theatre-going 
public that is constantly growing in America, particu- 
larly eastern America, and also because it most cred- 
itably represents the progressive continental drama. It 
is also good entertainment and, it seems to us, is as 
dramatically effective in the reading as in the playing. 

“Merton of the Movies” and “The Old Soak” are 
representative American comedies which justify their 
popularity with the people. “Merton,” sifted through 
three bright minds, cleverly satirizes the reactions of 
native youth to the lure of the movies, and tells a 
simple, human, amusing story doing it. 

“The Old Soak” perfectly represents that typically 
American comedy drama in which the central character 
is the whole show because of the gentle humor, the 
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quaint philosophy and the major virtues he commands 
to offset a certain definite but harmless shiftlessness and 
weakness of character. Rip Van Winkle was such a 
character, and Old Bill Jones of “Lightnin’” another. 
The statistical record of the season again covers such 
facts as we believe theatre followers of the country will 
be interested in knowing. There are paragraphed synop- 
ses of nearly two hundred plays, with the casts of the 
companies playing them in New York, and the usual bio- 
graphical data concerning the better known players. 
The success of the three previous issues of THE BEsT 
Pays encourages us to think these volumes are proving 
helpful as a record and interesting as a reminder of what 
the theatre has offered for the entertainment of play- 
goers in the seasons covered. The satisfaction of think- 
ing so, at least, lessens the burdens of compilation. 


Forest Hills, L. I. 
June, 1923. 
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THE SEASON IN NEW YORK 


IF the particular theatrical season of which this 
volume is a record does not recommend itself to future 
historians of the theatre as the most notable of a 
generation, it should at least be given credit for being 
the first theatrical season in a generation that has not 
been described as “the worst in years.” 

It has been the writer’s experience that theatrical 
seasons, taken by and large, average pretty evenly. 
There are usually three or four outstanding dramatic 
successes to which we delight to point with pride, a 
dozen individual achievements in characterization that 
serve to hearten both actors and critics, and enough 
musical comedy successes to satisfy the demand of those 
wearied merchants whom tradition credits with the sup- 
port of the more trivial entertainment of the playhouse. 

But it happens that, in addition to these familiar 
virtues, the current season can boast an event or two of 
first importance to the theatre the like of which even 


i the old-timers cannot recall. 


q It will be remembered, for one thing, as the season 
* in which no less than five Shakespearean revivals, so 
cast and staged as to command the interest and the 
respect of a public that has long flouted Shakespeare, 
were prominent on Broadway. 

Two of the five—those popularized by Jane Cowl’s 
§ Juliet and John Barrymore’s Hamlet—ran over a 
) hundred performances each, and a third, “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” with David Warfield as Shylock, 
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reached ninety-two. True, the other two, Ethel Sarry-— 


more’s revival of “Romeo and Juliet,” and the National 
Theatre production of “As You Like It,” ran faster 
toward the storehouse than they did toward a record, 
but they were worthy productions for all that. 

The season of 1922-23 will also be _ historivally 
checked as that in which the Moscow Art Theatre Com- 
pany first visited these shores. No dramatic importation 
within this generation’s memory has created the stir 
the Muscovites caused, nor the comment. 

They naturally aroused great excitement among the 
thousands of Russians and their descendants now resident 
in New York. They stirred up the native play reviewers, 
who saw in their perfect ensemble playing evidences of 
the triumph of art over commercialism in the theatre. 
American actors and actresses became quite emotional in 
their admiration for the perfect “team work” of the 
visitors, and, finally, that large section of the lay public 
that is spontaneously affected by anything new and 
strange in the theatre arose, as the comedian says, “in 
a mess,” and applauded wildly. 

As a result the Russians were pretty generously 
praised and, in many instances, foolishly overpraised, 
in spite of which their success was honestly earned. 
Having played the réles they presented here for a quar- 
ter century they have naturally attained a smoothness 
and perfection in characterization the actors of other 
nationalities would find it difficult to duplicate without 
similar training. And the fact that they played exclu- 
sively in Russian severely handicapped their critics. 
Taking their art more seriously these players were never 
inclined to cheat their audiences. But if they had been 
so inclined we doubt if any of their local critics could 
have caught them at it. 

Aside from these unusual happenings the season was 
not distinguished by other outstanding events which we 
now recall. The summer period, between June 15 and 
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the first weeks of August, offered little worth mention- 
ing. There were two new colored vaudevilles, “Strut 
Miss Lizzie” and “The Plantation Revue,” seeking to 
trade on the popularity of the successful “Shuffle 
Along,” but neither got far. Michio Itow, a Japanese 
dancer, evolved an artistic mixture of dance, song and 
scenic art and took it to Richard G. Herndon for pro- 
duction. Mr. Herndon thought it might go if there were 
something in it to attract the less artistic element among 
summer playgoers. He thereupon engaged Raymond 
Hitchcock to combine forces with Mr. Itow and between 
them they produced a “Pinwheel Revue.” There was, 
however, too much Hitchcock for the followers of Itow, 
and too much art for the followers of the ubiquitous 
“Hitchy.” The “Pinwheel” whizzed wheezily for a 
week or two and was dead. Revised later in its original 
Itow form it enjoyed another fitful run, while Mr. 
Hitchcock took his portion of the entertainment into 
vaudeville. 

A late June production was Georg Kaiser’s “From 
Morn to Midnight,” done originally as a subscribers’ 
treat by the Theatre Guild. It proved sufficiently popu- 
lar and inexpensive to suggest a regular engagement in 
an uptown theatre. Frank Reicher was the producer 
and played the leading part. He took charge of the 
moving and the play had a six-week run at the Frazee. 

August was less active than Augusts have been, re- 
vealing but fifteen new plays in its thirty-one days. 
But several of these were good. Don Marquis’ “The 
Old Soak,” for one, started the twenty-second and ran 
through the season, for reasons you may be able to 
detect in the excerpts from the dialogue printed else- 
where in this volume. Being still under the influence 
of the mystery play craze we also had “Whispering 
Wires” and “The Monster” served early in the month. 
“Whispering Wires,” an ingenious and shivery melo- 
drama in which an unlucky gentleman is killed by tele- 
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phone, caught the crowd’s fancy and ran through the 
season. 

Frances Starr made an early season bid for favor 
with an amusing light comedy called “Shore Leave,” 
which David Belasco staged attractively at the Lyceum. 
It ran for one hundred and fifty-one performances, but 
just missed being as popular a success as Miss Starr 
had hoped for. George White, later than usual with 
his annual “Scandals,” came in the twenty-eighth and 
stayed for ten weeks, and there was a satirical comedy, 
“The Torchbearers,” written by George Kelly, an author 
of vaudeville sketches, that started off with such a rush 
it seemed destined for a season’s run. It made good- 
natured sport of the affectation and pose cluttering up 
certain phases of the Little Theatre Movement, which 
limited its appeal, however, and though it lasted through 
one hundred and thirty performances in New York, it 
was not as sound a hit as anticipated. 

Two of the outstanding successes of the month were 
George Cohan’s amusing comedy exaggeration of stage 
Englishmen and stage Americans, “So This Is London,” 
which is at the moment threatening to continue through 
the summer, and a musical piece, “The Gingham Girl,” 
which was popular from August till May. “The Woman 
Who Laughed” laughed only for two weeks, a movie 
melodrama called “Lights Out” flickered and failed after 
a ten-day struggle and “Fools Errant,” a well-written but 
somewhat studiedly conversational drama by Louis Evan 
Shipman, editor of Life, remained for eight weeks. 

September was a busy theatre month, as usual, with 
twenty-three new plays offered. In the list were several 
that lived up to their fulsome heralding, which is the 
supreme test, and a number that were rather sensational 
upsets. John Galsworthy’s “Loyalties” was not pro- 
duced until late in the month, but it was for many 
weeks thereafter one of the much-discussed hits of the 
year. It moved on to Chicago after two hundred and 
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twenty-one performances on Broadway. Ina Claire and 
Bruce McRae helped to make “The Awful Truth” one 
of the pleasantest of the season’s light comedies, and a 
rather vivid melodrama, “East of Suez,” was played 
successfully until Florence Reed, the star, quarrelled with 
the producer, A. H. Woods, and withdrew from the cast. 

The upsets included Avery Hopwood’s “Why Men 
Leave Home,” one of the best of his comedies killed, 
wise showmen say, by the title; “The Endless Chain,” 
written by another usually dependable author of plays, 
James Forbes, which failed after forty showings; “Spite 
Corner,” which Frank Craven and John Golden had 
hoped would be another “First Year,” but which gave 
up after three months; “Rose Bernd,” a somber study 
from the German which Ethel Barrymore’s fine charac- 
terization of the heroine could not carry past its eleventh 
week, and “La Tendresse,” which even the combined 
strength of Henry Miller and Ruth Chatterton could not 
force through to a success. 

This same month the Selwyns scored a Broadway 
failure with “The Exciters,” William Harris, Jr., another 
with “Banco,” and Sam H. Harris one with “It’s a Boy,” 
by the author of “Six Cylinder Love,” which ran through 
the previous season. And each of them was sure of 
success. There were two or three musical shows that 
were well liked, notably one by Eddie Dowling, a recruit 
from vaudeville, called “Sally, Irene and Mary,” and 
the annual “Greenwich Village Follies,” which played 
practically through the season. 

There were more successes than failures in October, 
or at least as many. These included Channing Pollock’s 
“The Fool,” Austin Strong’s “Seventh Heaven,” Irving 
Berlin’s second “Music Box Revue,” the Theatre Guild’s 
“R. U. R.,” the Shuberts’ “Lady in Ermine,” and another 
novel mystery, “The Last Warning.” These all ran 
through until spring. “The Fool,” which we have 
included in this volume, was slow to start, but gained 
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a mighty impetus as it went along, and now promises 
to continue indefinitely; “Seventh Heaven” has an 
advance sale that will carry it through till fall and 
“The Music Box Revue” will likely play on until its 
successor is ready for rehearsals in October. 

The newly organized Equity Players, whose advent as 
producers signalized the first attempt of actors to main- 
tain their own theatre, began their season at the Forty- 
Kighth Street Theatre with a creditable production of a 
Spanish melodrama called “Malvaloca.” Jane Cowl 
played the heroine, but no one appeared to care par- 
ticularly for the play. This reception momentarily 
depressed, but fortunately it did not seriously dishearten, 
the producers. 

Grace George, having had some success with “The 
Nest,” translated another Geraldy drama from the 
French, which she called “To Love,” and staged it with 
herself, Norman Trevor and Robert Warwick playing 
the three parts. The crowd voted it tiresome. W. A. 
Brady brought “The Insect Comedy,” by the brothers 
Kapek of Czechoslovakia, over from Prague, renamed it 
“The World We Live In,” gave it a handsome production 
and kept it playing for three months. “Six Characters 
in Search of an Author,” a Pirandello novelty from 
Italy, was produced by Brock Pemberton to confound 
the morons, which it did. It was not, however, much 
of a financial success. 

November is quite frequently the banner month of 
the theatrical year in the number and quality of its offer- 
ings. Producers who have what they consider a par- 
ticularly good piece of theatrical property usually hold 
it until November. They argue, or so we assume, that 
by that time the summer vacationists are home and more 
or less settled in their minds, and that the first chill of 
winter has suggested the comfort of indoor amusements. 
There may be, however, a definite bond between tem- 
perature and temperament. 
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This particular November brought “Rain,” the 
supreme dramatic triumph of the year, also “Merton 
of the Movies,” one of the big comedy successes, and 
John Barrymore’s “Hamlet,” which started such an 
interesting revival of Shakespearean plays as New York 
has not boasted in a generation. There was a weighty 
drama from the French called “The Love Child” that 
continued for one hundred and seventy-one perform- 
ances and two music plays that ran through the season. 
George Cohan’s “Little Nelly Kelly” and a tuneful 
version of Frank Craven’s “Too Many Cooks” renamed 
“Up She Goes.” 

On the other hand there were several spectacular 
failures. 

“The 49ers,” so called both because they performed on 
Forty-ninth Street, in the Punch and Judy Theatre, and 
sought to discover gold in a new form of revue, lasted 
only two weeks, even though they were backed by the 
wits of the town and country. Contributors to their 
program, which was a jumble of satires, burlettas and 
spoken pieces, included Ring Lardner, Montague Glass, 
Heywood Broun, Franklin P. Adams, George Kaufman, 
Marc Connelly and Robert Benchley, and they had such 
gifted players in the first cast as May Irwin, Roland 
Young, Beryl Mercer, Sidney Toler and Denman Maley. 
It was a clever program, but the multitude sniffed and 
would have none of it. 

There was a melodrama called “The Bootleggers,” 
aiming to expose and satirize the failure of the law’s 
representatives to keep the city dry, which exploded 
after four weeks, and “The Romantic Age,” a fine bit 
of sentiment, by A. A. Milne, lasted no longer. 

The Equity Players, rebounding from their first fail- 
ure, offered an upstanding American drama called 
“Hospitality” as their second bill, but because it was 
ruthlessly true to the home life it depicted, and not 
particularly pleasant entertainment, the crowd failed to 
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support it and it was withdrawn after six weeks. The — 
Theatre Guild also suffered a failure with a Milne 
comedy, “The Lucky One,” which had one or two fine 
scenes but was, in the main, one of those intelligent, 
well-played, but depressing family dramas the American 
playgoer seldom approves. “The Texas Nightingale,” . 
a brightly written history of a temperamental Texas 
prima donna, written by Zoé Akins, was rather sadly 
cast and never quite human, passing out after four 
forced weeks, and “The Bunch and Judy” was the first 
of the elaborately staged Dillingham music pieces to 
suffer defeat at the Globe. 

David Warfield arrived in December with “The 
Merchant of Venice,” and before the month was over 
Ethel Barrymore had tried her “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Neither of these fine players was particularly happy in 
these Shakespearean adventures. Warfield was accepted 
as an intelligent and interesting Shylock and racially 
a striking type. He also gave technically a finished and 
often a moving performance. But he fell below those 
standards of greatness with which tradition has credited 
former interpreters of the réle and his public’s support 
was not what had been expected. Ninety performances 
and he sent the handsome Belasco production to the 
storehouse to await next season’s tour, when “The 
Merchant” may be played alone, or included in a reper- 
toire of revivals. 

Miss Barrymore had planned to play Rosalind in 
“As You Like it,” but suddenly changed her mind and 
substituted “Romeo and Juliet.” It was one of those 
unfortunate quick decisions that frequently affect the 
whole course of a player’s career. Miss Barrymore’s 
Juliet, often beautifully and sympathetically read, 
lacked the magic touch of youth or any simulated spirit 
of youth. The company, taking its cue as to mood and 
pace from her, consequently gave a heavy and unin- 
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spired performance. Four weeks later the revival was 
withdrawn, a failure. 

It was in December, too, that the Selwyns came a 
cropper with their imported production, “Johannes 
Kreisler,” in which an attempt was made to reproduce 
the shifting scenes of the movies in an acted drama. 
There were fifty odd scenes shown on a variety of 
stages, and through these a large company, headed by 
Jacob Ben-Ami, raced breathlessly. Whatever values 
the drama may have had were completely lost in the 
jumble of scenic novelties. 

This was the month, too, that “The God of Venge- 
ance,” later to be declared a vicious and immoral play 
by a jury in court and withdrawn by court order, was 
first shown in Greenwich Village, where it ran for eleven 
weeks before the outraged authorities discovered it. The 
conviction of its producer and chief actors served to 
lessen the agitation favoring the appointment of a play 
censor. It also put a fear of the law in the hearts of 
several other producers given to taking chances with 
plays of questionable character. 

“Secrets,” a stimulating drama for the sentimentalists, 
started in December and, partly because Margaret 
Lawrence gave a superb performance as its heroine, ran 
through until June, and Peggy Wood found a winning 
music play in “The Clinging Vine,” the book of which 
was written by Zelda Sears, for many years a favorite 
comedienne. The popular Fay Bainter, back after 
countless performances in “East Is West,” could not 
pull “The Lady Cristilinda” past its fourth week, 
though it was in many ways excellent entertainment, and 
the happy authors of “Irene” failed to score with a 
sister music play called “Glory.” 

The third Equity play was a divorce comedy entitled 
“Why Not?” written by Jesse Lynch Williams (who 
won the Pulitzer prize in 1918 with “Why Marry?”) and 
it proved not only the best, but the most popular of the 
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actors’ selections, continuing for one hundred and | 
twenty-three performances before it was closed. There 
was also a colorful Mexican drama called “Gringo,” 
well written by Sophie Treadwell, which was played 
for five weeks, and another of those “La Tosca” variants 
in which a reckless roué pursues a frightened heroine 
about a locked room, tearing her gown from off her 
shoulder and leering unthinkable things at her, until 
his heart valves close up. This one was called “The 
Masked Woman,” and Helen MacKellar and Lowell 
Sherman, adept at this sort of thing, played in it for 
one hundred and seventeen performances. 

Other December incidents were the appearance of 
Miss Billie Burke in a gorgeous setting arranged for 
her by her husband, Florenz Ziegfeld, and a pleasant 
but unimportant little play by Booth Tarkington called 
“Rose Briar,” and the production by the Theatre Guild 
of Claudel’s “The Tidings Brought to Mary.” This 
was an impressive but somber miracle play that con- 
tinued for four weeks. Leo Ditrichstein also came in 
from the road with Ben Hecht’s “The Egotist,”’ but 
only stayed six weeks, which may have been Mr. 
Hecht’s fault, or Mr. Ditrichstein’s, or ours. 

January was distinguished by the arrival of the 
Moscow Art Theatre troupe, before mentioned, under the 
somewhat excited chaperonage of Morris Gest. The 
early performances, the first week being devoted to 
“Tsar Fyodor,” were jammed with the élite, not to over- 
look the bon ton, among the city’s playgoers. When 
the first curiosity was satisfied, there was still an 
enormous Russian and Russian-American public to be 
taken care of, with the result that the Muscovites 
probably played to more real money during their 
engagement in America than in all the twenty-five years 
of their life at the home theatre in Moscow. They 
toured as far west as Chicago and came back for a 
farewell four weeks in New York before sailing for home. 
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It was in January that “Will Shakespeare,” written by 
Clemence Dane, whose “Bill of Divorcement” had been 
so successful the season before, was produced by 
Winthrop Ames. Beautifully written and handsomely 
staged though it was, the big public would have none 
of “Will Shakespeare,” probably because it gave the 
impression of being more historical than human. It also 
exploded a generally accepted tradition that young 
Will’s romance with Ann Hathaway was, sentimentally, 
a pleasantly romantic affair, and concluded eloquently 
as an impressive glorification of England which lost 
something of patriotic appeal in America. Whatever 
the cause, neither the fine speeches of the author nor 
the inspiring performance of Haidee Wright as Queen 
Elizabeth could save it, and after ten weeks of partly 
forced business it was withdrawn. 

This was the month of Jane Cowl’s appearance as 
Juliet, and the triumph of the Klauber-Selwyn produc- 
tion of the Shakespearean love tragedy. Everything 
that was heavy and slow-paced about the ill-fated 
Barrymore production was here spirited and youthful. 
The young people of the cast, the Romeo(Rollo Peters), 
the Mercutio, the County Paris and all the roisterers of 
Verona were young in fact. As a result the tragedy 
became the liveliest of melodramas and the audiences 
rose to it with enthusiasm. This, added to the fact 
that Miss Cowl is easily the most beautiful and most 
gifted of the Juliets of our day, carried the production 
through one hundred and sixty performances at the 
Henry Miller Theatre. With Juliet as the cornerstone 
of the classical repertoire she now plans to build up 
(she will add Shakespeare’s Cleopatra and Viola next 
season), there is every reason to expect this actress 
will, within the next decade, take position as the first 
actress of the native theatre. 

This same month “Polly Preferred,” a lively and 
amusing comedy of the motion picture world, with 
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Genevieve Tobin playing the heroine, earned a popular 
success; there was a comedy called “Give and Take,” 
with the comedians Louis Mann and George Sidney as 
rival partners in a fruit canning business; a successful 
musical comedy called “Caroline,” with Tessa Kosta, 
produced by the Shuberts, and Guthrie McClintic tried 
a homely and true little American comedy by Lewis 
Beach called “A Square Peg,” which deserved success, 
it seemed to us, but missed it, probably because it was 
another of those unpleasantly analytical domestic 
dramas that depress the other “square pegs’ who see 
them. 

Three of the plays that we have chosen for the ten best 
of this volume were produced in February. The first 
was Owen Davis’ “Icebound,” which won the Pulitzer 
prize; the second, Philip Barry’s “You and I,” which 
would have made a strong bid for that honor if we 
had been one of the Pulitzer committee, and the third, 
Rachel Crothers’ observant criticism of modern family 
life, called “Mary the 3d.” 

Ethel Barrymore, who refused to be whipped by the 
failure of her Juliet, returned to the sort of comedy 
she does best in a play by Alfred Sutro called “The 
Laughing Lady,” and was immediately re-established 
in the hearts of her adoring public. The Theatre Guild 
produced the weird and undramatic Ibsen poem, “Peer 
Gynt”; the Kennedys, Edith Wynne and Charles Rann, 
re-emerged at a series of special matinées, playing a 
miracle play written by Mr. Kennedy called “The 
Chastening”; and Laurette Taylor took a glorious tumble 
in a piece made from Fanny Hurst’s “Humoresque.” 
Miss Taylor’s performance as a Jewish mother was a fine 
bit of characterization, but the Jews did not think she 
was Jewish and the Irish did not admire her for trying 
to be. “Humoresque” lasted but four weeks. 

March brought “Roger Bloomer,” a weirdly impres- 
sionistic drama of adolescence written in the continental 
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‘manner by John Howard Lawson, a young American of 
Jewish parentage. The Equity Players courageously 
staged it with a good cast and with many scenes skill- 
fully manipulated. But the public was never quite 
able to grasp the idea that struggled for expression 
through the play and it was soon withdrawn. Later it 
was revived in Greenwich Village and continued there 
for a month or six weeks. 

There was disappointment this month in the quick 
failure of Sacha Guitry’s “Pasteur,” which Henry Miller 
produced at the Empire. A fine play, historical, bio- 
graphical and frequently dramatic, but foreign to 
American playgoers, to whom Pasteur was little more 
than a name. Mr. Miller gave in the titular réle as 
fine a performance as he has ever given in his long 
career, but still there was no response at the box office, 
and two weeks later “Pasteur” was gone. 

Lowell Sherman, having suffered senility and heart fail- 
ure in “The Masked Woman,” took to drugs in “Morphia” 
and increased the good impression he lately has been 
making as a character actor with a future. David 
Belasco brought Lionel Atwill in from the road with 
a Guitry comedy called “The Comedian,” quite actorish, 
having to do with the love adventures of an aging 
matinée idol, but interesting and well played. It stayed 
on for eleven weeks. 

The Theatre Guild produced “The Adding Machine,” 
written by the Elmer Rice who wrote “On Trial,” 
another impressionistic study on an American theme — 
that of the overworked, underpaid, socially rebellious 
unfortunates whose mental sufferings through the daily 
grind are as likely as not to drive them to murder. 
The hero of this’ adventure, killing his employer, is 
executed, passes on to the Elysian Fields, finds them 
not altogether to his liking and is finally ejected from 
heaven and sent back to earth that his soul may be more 
fully seasoned. 
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Producer Brady imported a Pinero fantasy written 
in the Barrie manner, called “The Enchanted Cottage,” 
wherein, through the eyes of love, the ugly and mis- 
shapen see themselves not as they are but as they would 
like to be. It was a shade too fine for the crowd and 
ran but eight weeks. Pauline Frederick, hugely success- 
ful with an artificial play called “The Guilty One” 
on the road, brought it to Broadway and was a four- 
week failure, despite the interest her picture following 
took in her appearance in the flesh. 

April brought Cyril Maude over from London in a 
machine-cut dramatization of “If Winter Comes,” in 
which bungling Mark Sabre got on Mabel Sabre’s nerves 
in the first act, went to war and came home again 
in the second, protected Effie Bright and her child in the 
third, was tried and tortured by the coroner’s jury 
in the fourth, and finally rewarded with the love of 
Lady Tybar. The book’s public, added to that which 
rightly holds Mr. Maude a most engaging comedian, 
kept the Hutchinson story going for five weeks, at 
the end of which time Mr. Maude produced a new 
comedy called “Aren’t We All?” by Frederick Lons- 
dale. This one scored the biggest success the comedian 
has had in America since his “Grumpy” days. 

Alice Brady, returning from the cinema fields to 
try a melodrama called “Zander the Great” at the 
Empire, with the idea of establishing it for picture use 
later, awoke the morning after the first performance 
to find herself with a popular play on her hands. 
Being the simple and theatrically effective story of a 
motherly maid servant who adopts a baby boy and 
travels with him in a flivver across country in search 
of his lost father, “Zander” quickly found an inter- 
ested public, and is likely to run through the summer. 

Otherwise the month revealed little of interest except 
the sincere attempt of Augustus Thomas to interest the 
Producing Managers’ Association in a National Theatre 
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movement. They gave him $25,000 to work with and 
he produced “As You Like It” with a cast headed by 
Marjorie Rambeau, A. E. Anson, Ian Keith, Margola 
Gillmore and many others. But the conditions were not 
right and the venture failed. On the twenty-third the 
Theatre Guild made its last production of the season 
with Shaw’s “The Devil’s Disciple,” which pleased the 
subscribers and continued well into the summer. 

May was livelier than usual, thanks largely to the 
continued cool weather. There were eighteen new pro- 
ductions and important revivals, which is an unusual 
number for what is practically the closing month of 
the season. 

An interesting incident was a Little Theatre tourna- 
ment, organized by Walter Hartwig and indorsed by 
the Drama League of New York. Twenty Little Theatre 
units from the Metropolitan district, having their home 
theatres within twenty miles of Manhattan, took part, 
each paying an entrance fee and presenting its best 
one-act play. Four plays were given each night for 
five nights. A committee then selected the three con- 
sidered best and these were repeated at the Saturday 
matinée and given prizes of $100 each. They were 
played again Saturday night and the best of the three 
was awarded a David Belasco trophy, which is to be 
retained for a year. The tournament, it is expected, will 
be an annual affair. 

The Ethiopian Art Theatre of Chicago also tried to 
interest Broadway in its work this month, presenting 
“Salome,” “The Chip Woman’s Fortune” and “The 
Comedy of Errors” at the Frazee Theatre. The colored 
players were graciously received by small audiences and 
generous critics, but only stayed two weeks. It ap- 
peared a general impression that the Ethiopian artists, 
to be assured of success, will have to divide their 
repertoire — presenting negro folk plays, which they 
do admirably, for the entertainment of white audiences, 
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and making such selections from the white man’s drama 
as may appeal to them for presentation in their own 
theatres for their own people. 

The Equity Players, facing a deficit at the end of 
their experimental season in play production, staged 
all-star revivals of Sheridan’s “The Rivals” and Paul 
Kester’s “Sweet Nell of Old Drury,” thus recovering a 
part of their losses. Laurette Taylor was the volunteer 
heroine of “Sweet Nell,” and Francis Wilson the Acres 
of “The Rivals.” “Sun Up,” a Carolina folk play, 
attracted favorable attention as the month closed, being 
tentatively tried and found worthy. 

The Players’ Club, continuing its recently inaugurated 
custom of reviving a classic once a year, staged “The 
School for Scandal” for the good of the drama and 
the treasury of the club. Ethel Barrymore was the 
Lady Teazle, John Drew the Sir Peter and the Surfaces 
were played by McKay Morris and Charles Richman. It 
was a stunning cast and the revival was both socially 
and financially successful. 

Finally came “The Passing Show of 1923” at the 
Winter Garden and the season, so far as this record 
goes, which is to June 15, was closed. An unusually 
good season, as intimated, with one hundred and ninety 
pay to its credit and a higher percentage of hits than 
usual. 


THE SEASON IN CHICAGO 
By SHEPPARD BUTLER 
Dramatic Editor Chicago Tribune 


THE outstanding thing about the “best plays of 1922- 
1923” in Chicago is that there were no “best plays.” No 
play of serious import or striking value as entertainment 
made any deep impression on the midwest metropolis; 
none attained the degree of appreciation that was 
expected for it. Chicago audiences were perverse, and a 
disappointment. So, since Mr. Mantle in a previous 
volume has indicated that his title might properly read 
“The Best of the Successful Plays,” the paradoxical sen- 
tence which opens this paragraph would seem to stand. 

Consider what happened to Clemence Dane’s “A Bill 
of Divorcement,” a somber thing, no doubt, but as fine 
and forceful and compact a drama as reached Chicago 
during the year. It languished for a fortnight of its 
original engagement and then was ordered out of the 
theater which it occupied. Allan Pollock, its chief 
player, believed in it, however; he bought the produc- 
tion, brought it back to town after a week elsewhere, and 
installed it on his own hook in a little upstairs out-of- 
the-way playhouse, determined to prove that it would find 
an audience. He hung on doggedly for seven weeks, 
losing all the time, and finally gave it up. It was a 
brave and pitiful adventure — on the human side rather 
the most arresting event of the season. 

Galsworthy’s keen play of “Loyalties” had a sorry 
time of it, too. There was no one to come to its rescue, 
as Pollock tried to do for “Divorcement,” and _ it 
remained but four weeks, to meager patronage. Two or 
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three visiting producers happened to be in Chicago when 
“Loyalties” left, and contemplated the catastrophe at 
close range. They threw up their hands in despair, 
professing themselves completely at a loss as to what the 
provinces want. 

Frank Craven’s capital comedy, “The First Year,” 
came loaded with hosannas from the high places in the 
east, and had an odd experience. The piece settled 
down to stay out the season, but it soon appeared that 
something was wrong. The expected capacity audiences 
didn’t materialize. At another theater Winchell Smith 
and Tom Cushing’s “Thank-U,” which New York had 
found no great shakes of an entertainment, was running 
along coincidently and to steady profit. The two plays, 
vaguely similar in content (both were “small town” 
comedies) and sponsored by the same manager, 
developed a race, with the wiseacres eagerly watching. 
And the lowly “Thank-U” remained twenty-two weeks to 
“The First Year’s” eighteen! 

So it was with most of the things which trailed clouds 
of glory into the loop. Not all the New York successes 
were failures here; some had sizable runs. But in no 
case did the Chicago public perform according to Hoyle. 
It was most disturbingly oblivious to the fiat that a 
Broadway triumph means a triumph everywhere else. 

Ernest Truex went away broken-hearted because “Six- 
Cylinder Love” had only indifferent success. Miss 
Helen Hayes told me “it made her so mad” that people 
didn’t come to see “To the Ladies!” The blithe comedy 
of “Kempy” managed only six weeks. “Bulldog 
Drummond,” with H. B. Warner playing the title réle 
vastly better than another played it in New York, had 
forty-eight performances. Two months more than satis- 
fied the demand for Mr. Arliss and “The Green God- 
dess,” and Mr. Drew and Mrs. Carter, with Somerset 
Maugham’s “The Circle,” outstayed their welcome in 
the same period. Four weeks sufficed for Milne’s “The 
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Dover Road”; Andreyev’s fantastically lovely “He Who 
Gets Slapped” lingered twice as long, with Richard 
Bennett scolding scant audiences in curtain speeches 
every night. 

Without doubt an inhospitable and _ perplexing 
season, disturbingly provocative of speculation as to 
why it was so. The managers pondered this reason and 
that, coming upon nothing definite except in one direc- 
tion. They encountered a suddenly increased and 
articulate resentment over the matter of altered casts. 
“He Who Gets Slapped,” for example, brought a large 
company of players wherein Mr. Bennett himself was 
the only one of the original group. Every réle except 
that of the title was played by a substitute. Those who 
saw the Theater Guild’s fine presentation in New York 
will have an inkling of what the change must have 
meant. 

This, of course, was an extreme case. Most of the 
managers played fair, but some of the innocent suffered 
with the guilty. 

Still, there were successes. If “Loyalties’’”’ unhappy 
four weeks seems a reproach to Chicago, contemplate 
the heartening case of Mr. John Willard’s “The Cat and 
the Canary.” It came at the beginning of September 
and stayed the season through —thirty-six rousing 
weeks, the longest run of the year. To be sure, the 
piece was more a compendium of tricks and surprises, 
in the manner of Hanlon’s “Superba,” than a serious 
venture in playwriting. But it was a play. 

And there was William Hodge. He wrote. a long- 
winded and saccharine treatise on right living, called 
“For All of Us,” brought it to town, and was egre- 
giously laughed at for his pains. The play seemed 
doomed; those who owned the theater in which it 
was housed wanted Mr. Hodge to take it away. 

He demurred. A manufacturer from Elgin, he said, 
had seen “For All of Us” and wanted to bring his 
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employees in a body to be edified and uplifted as he 
had been. A minister was preaching the play to his 
flock; an old lady had loved it. So Hodge ignored 
the critics and other hard-boiled frequenters of the 
showshops, and went after the church folk, the patrons 
of lectures, and those who, in other centers, keep the 
Chautauquas prosperous. He built up a following of 
his own, achieved the second longest run of the season 
(twenty-eight weeks), and took oodles of money away 
with him. When Channing Pollock’s “The Fool” comes 
to Chicago it may find a town that doesn’t need any 
further regenerating at all. 

To get down to statistics, the year brought Chicago 
eighty-seven entertainments in its standard theaters. Of 
these sixty-five were dramatic ‘and twenty-two of the 
musical variety. It is noticeable that the proportion 
of plays steadily increases year by year, while the 
number of musical shows diminishes. Last season there 
were forty-nine plays and twenty-nine diversions with 
tunes. Evidently the expense of venturing this far 
from home with a musical production causes the 
managers to stop and ponder. 

In the matter of plays, however, the entrepreneurs 
have been showing a sudden and rather startling affec- 
tion for the city by the lake. Not only have they sent 
their New York successes; after neglecting us for years 
as a scene of theatrical experiment, they have come back 
with a rush to seek our opinion on new offerings. Of 
the season’s sixty-five plays, twenty-four had their first 
important showing here. 

This was pleasant, but not an unmixed blessing for the 
playgoer, for, as usually happens, the experiments 
yielded rather more chaff than wheat. There are 
certain advantages, in the theater, in sitting at the second 
table. You are not offered so many bad plays. 

The first venture of any consequence was the staging 


of “The Guilty One,” for Miss Pauline Frederick. 
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This was a lurid, emotional affair which kept Miss 
Frederick wringing her hands over a murder for two 
hours and a half, only to be brought up with a bang 
against a trick ending. It was rather a silly play, but 
the movie fans adored seeing the star “in person,” and 
both here and in the towns to which she afterward went 
Miss Frederick did measurably well. 

Leo Ditrichstein came next, bringing the play by Ben 
Hecht, Chicago novelist and ex-newspaper man, which, 
after much travail of spirit, they decided to call “Under 
False Pretenses.”” New York saw it later as “The 
Egotist.” Came then Zoé Akins, with a comedy entitled 
“Greatness” and Miss Jobyna Howland to play its lead- 
ing role, and that, too, went valiantly to New York, with 
its name changed to “The Texas Nightingale.” The 
Hecht play was treated gently here; Miss Akins’ piece 
was an abject failure. Neither seems to have caused 
any profound stir in New York, though I am told 
certain critics still mutter in their sleep that “A Texas 
Nightingale” was a great comedy. 

Miss Nance O’Neil, faithful to Jacinto Benavento 
since her success with “The Passion Flower,” tried 
another of the Spaniard’s plays, “Field of Ermine.” 
This proved tiresome and ineffective, and was quickly 
discarded. 

Miss Elsie Ferguson submitted James Bernard Fagan’s 
“The Wheel of Life” in January, but it brought her 
no great happiness. Here she plunged into melodra- 
matic adventures in India, designed apparently to have 
an atmospheric vividness like that of Mr. Archer’s 
“The Green Goddess.” The play, however, lacks the 
snap and crackle and drive of “The Green Goddess”; 
where it should be stirring, it is somber and turgid 
in its effect. Its theme is illicit romance, culminated 
at a moment when both parties are beleaguered in a 
remote mountain fastness and expect to die. It may be 
rewritten for a New York showing in the fall. 
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Saddest of the unfortunate experiments here to be 
recorded is, I should say, that of Mrs. Fiske with 
“The Dice of the Gods.” Its central figure, that of a 
blithe and witty aristocrat fallen into seedy circum- 
stances through the ravages of the morphine habit, was 
a characterization of blinding brilliance in the actress’ 
hands. But a central figure is not enough, and the 
fabric of the play which surrounded it fell woefully 
apart. No doubt suspecting this, Mrs. Fiske never- 
theless journeyed on from Chicago to New York. And 
“The Dice of the Gods” is now a memory. 

The month of February seemed to mark a turning 
point in the fortune which attended dramatic initiative 
here. Better things began to come. 

A new play called “Peter Weston” arrived, with 
Frank Keenan, reclaimed from the films, as its star. It 
is the work of Frank Dazey and Leighton Osmun (the 
former is a son of the Dazey who wrote “In Old Ken- 
tucky”) and tells in conventionally theatrical fashion 
the story of a granite-souled father whose iron will 
leads him to blundering disaster when a series of 
calamities overtakes his children. The play is old- 
fashioned, melodramatic, and a little preposterous; its 
value lies in the opportunities it gives for forthright, 
thumping histrionism. An excellent company took full 
advantage of these in Chicago, with Mr. Keenan carry- 
ing things to a terrific finish in a final scene of col- 
lapse and spiritual breakdown closely akin to that 
played by Lionel Barrymore in “The Claw.” Of the 
two, Mr. Keenan’s, I think, was the more human and 
therefore the more stirring performance. “Peter 
Weston” ran twelve weeks, until summer drove it away, 
and high hopes are held for its future. 

March brought Samuel Shipman’s “The Crooked 
Square,” something about the wicked lure of Broad- 
way, full of dependable incitements to laughter and 
tears and centering upon a hapless maiden from the 
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country, acted here by Miss Constance Binney. Chicago 
was noncommittal about “The Crooked Square”; 
Mr. Shipman will see what New York thinks in the 
fall — without Miss Binney’s assistance. 

“Two Fellows and a Girl,” an airy comedy by 
Vincent Lawrence, also was disclosed in March. It 
is light of texture and its title is sufficiently descrip- 
tive, since it has to do with courtship, marriage, and 
a droll disposition of the eternal triangle. Good acting 
carried it quickly into favor and its owner, Mr. George 
M. Cohan, thinks that he has in it a highly valuable 
property. 

Close on the heels of the Lawrence comedy came 
“Light Wines and Beer,” Aaron Hoffman’s contri- 
bution to the irreverent literature about Mr. Volstead 
and his works. This is a happy frameup, not to be 
taken too seriously as drama, involving the adventures 
of two saloonkeepers, one of whom becomes a pros- 
perous bootlegger while the other finds penury and 
Pharisaical satisfaction in “dry” fanaticism. Joseph 
Cawthorn and George Bickel were the protagonists of 
the fable in Chicago, which explains what kind of a 
play it is. Cawthorn has left the cast, but there will 
be somebody else. Also, there will be a new title — 
probably “The Good Old Days.” 

In April Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson’s 
“Bristol Glass” was produced, with Frank McGlynn, 
Gregory Kelly, and Miss Ruth Gordon in the réles of 
chief importance. The comedy has a Maine setting, 
and takes a kindly fling at certain amusing phases of 
family pride, bringing into conflict a group of patri- 
cian Philadelphians and a stern New England ménage, 
each equally haughty and each comically oblivious to 
the other’s claim to importance. Of course romance in 
the second generation runs through the piece, negoti- 
ating a difficult course to a happy ending. A mellow 
humor pervades the tale, but it is not the Tarkington- 
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Wilson combination at its best. Chicago found it rather 
ineffective entertainment. 

These were the high lights among the new offerings. 
Sandwiched in among them were other things of vary- 
ing importance—a mystery play called “Zeno,” 
pleasantly calculated to curdle one’s blood with its 
mingling of murder and spiritualistic fakery; “The 
Rear Car,” notable as being the most completely 
idiotic of the thrillers; one of Mme. Petrova’s highly 
colored essays on feminism; “Steve,” a romance 
crammed with hokum for Mr. Eugene O’Brien, of the 
movies, and enough more, mostly failures, to make up 
the total of twenty-four, as aforesaid. In the matter of 
mere length it was a notable list, inasmuch as Mr. 
Mantle’s last year’s volume recorded only four original 
productions for Chicago. 

The remaining plays of the season were sent us from 
New York. What happened to some of them is set 
forth at the beginning of this chapter. The rest were 
mine-run, good and bad, the procession of their arrival 
interrupted by nothing uncommon except the vivid 
incident of the Moscow Art Theater’s three weeks’ 
visit in April. The amazing Russians were somewhat 
neglected at first, but their engagement wound up in 
a blaze of glory. 

If it be necessary to select the ten best plays of 1922— 
1923 in Chicago, I should name them thus, taking into 
account not alone their literary quality, but the way 
in which they were acted and the general effectiveness 
of their presentation: 

“A Bill of Divorcement.” 

“Six-Cylinder Love.” 

tT khe, Circler’ 

“Loyalties.” 

“The Green Goddess.” 

“The First Year.” 

“Kempy.” 
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“Captain Applejack.” 

“Peter Weston.” 

“Peter and Paula.” 

Of these, the first three are included in Mr. Mantle’s 
last year’s list and the next, “Loyalties,” in his list 
for the present volume. Chicago saw “R. U. R.” and 
“Why Not?”, which also appear within these covers, 
but the opinion here, if one may say so, is at variance 
with that of the Atlantic seaboard. The Capek play, 
a stimulating thing to read, seemed to us to lose half 
its savage irony in the acting, and to dwindle and slump 
strangely. “Why Not?”, after a brilliant start, went to 
pieces, we thought, in the last act. 

Concerning “Peter and Paula,” mentioned herewith, 
it may be explained that it is the Molnar play which 
was known in the east as “Fashions for Men.” It had 
only moderate success in Chicago, as elsewhere, but 
those who saw it found it a most delectable and be- 
guiling comedy. 

The year’s musical entertainments may be dismissed 
with a sentence. The successes here were successes of 
former seasons in New York, and the best of them were 
“Sally,” the first “Music Box Revue,” Al Jolson’s 
“Bombo,” and the Ethiop “Shuffle Along.” 

An interesting postscript to the season is taking form 
as I write. Much has been said in Chicago about 
emulating such ventures as that of the Theater Guild 
in New York, but for the most part the plans have got 
no farther than tea and talk. Now, with the benign 
encouragement of Mr. William A. Brady, two Chicago 
managers are feeling their way toward a guild by the 
novel method of getting started first and talking after- 
ward. 

They have produced a play called “Chains,” by 
Jules Eckert Goodman, giving it a good cast which 
includes the names of O. P. Heggie and Miss Helen 
Gahagan. It is a treatise on morality and conventions, 
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badly constructed, but being carried into popularity by 
Miss Gahagan’s fine acting. On the managers’ desks 
are piles of manuscripts and in the managers’ hearts 
hopes of putting on more plays. They propose to try 
something else and, if the enterprise gains any real 
footing, to go out later on and see about subscription 
lists. 

At the moment the thing seems to have promise, but, 
of course, it may all have come to naught by the time 
these lines reach print. We shall see. 


RAIN 
A Drama in Three Acts 
By Joun Conton and CLEMENCE RANDOLPH 


THERE is a story back of the production of every 
play, and the story back of “Rain,” which happens 
to have been the most consistently popular dramatic 
success of the season of 1922-23, is especially 
interesting. 

“I read the story, ‘Miss Thompson,’ upon which 
‘Rain’ is founded, as it appeared in the Smart Set,” 
writes John D. Williams, the producer. “I thought it 
the greatest example of modern realism I had ever read. 
But I did not think it contained material for a play. I 
did not buy the story for purposes of dramatization. 
Some time after reading it, I met John Colton, who 
told me that he had happened to be in San Francisco 
when the proof sheets of ‘Miss Thompson’ were sent 
to W. S. Maugham, its author, for corrections. 
Maugham was busy at the time and asked Colton to 
correct the proof sheets and mail them back to the 
Smart Set. As Colton thus read the story, in galley 
form, he, and he alone, was struck with the idea that 
it contained material for a great play. Colton there 
and then told Maugham his belief that the story could 
be refashioned for the stage. Maugham’s answer was 
that he could not see any play in the story of ‘Sadie 
Thompson,’ looking at the material from any point of 
view. But he concluded by telling Colton to do what 
he wished with the material. 

“Colton then came east and sat down with Miss 
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Clemence Randolph to remold Maugham’s story for 
the stage. When he had written half of the first act — 
on yellow sheets in lead pencil —he showed it to me 
and it was then that I contracted to buy the play. 
Half of the first act, as written by Mr. Colton and 
Miss Randolph, was proof enough that a great play 
would result from the magical touch of these two young 
dramatists who could quicken Mr. Maugham’s plot and 
characters into an exceptionally vivid and dramatic 
stage representation.” 

With the play finished the search was not for the 
manager who would offer the best terms as a sharing 
partner in its production, as Mr. Williams further ex- 
plains, but for the actress best suited to play the part. 
Happily, after a lapse of weeks and the consideration 
of many promising young leading women, Sam H. 
Harris suggested that, inasmuch as he had Jeanne Eagles 
under contract and no play for her, Mr. Williams might 
like to consider her for the réle. Mr. Williams was 
delighted, and proceeded with the staging of the play. 
He chose the cast, directed the rehearsals, timed and 
trained the intermittent rainstorms that are so impres- 
sive a feature of the production, and offered “Rain” at 
the Maxine Elliott Theatre on the night of November 
4, 1922. 

Within the week the advance sale was enormous, and, 
so far as the records show, there was not a vacant place 
in the theatre at any performance during the succeeding 
six months. And “Rain” is still continuing at this 
writing. 

This drama is not to be numbered with the pleasant 
plays. It is, to the contrary, distinctly unpleasant in 
certain of its phases. But it is what the experts know 
as “big” drama. It cuts deep into the life from which 
it is sliced, as “Anna Christie” did, and it is equally 
true to itself. 

The locale is the port of Pago Pago, on the island 
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of Tutuila, in the South Seas. The scene is the semi- 
public living room back of the general store and hotel 
run by one Joe Horn. “It is to be presumed,” records 
the author’s description, “that this hotel store is a 
frame building of two stories, with broad verandas on 
both floors, and a roof of corrugated iron. It stands on 
a little incline a short distance from the wharf at which 
the steamers touch. Aside from the government build- 
ings anda small U. S. Naval Station, it is the only occi- 
dental building on this tiny island in the South Seas.” 

The section of the living room which we see is dingily 
furnished with European rattan and disorderly remnants 
of cotton rep. There is a dilapidated large wicker arm 
chair in which the trader, Joe Horn, habitually reclines, 
besides one or two upright chairs of the same pattern. 

Against the back wall we have a maroon-plush sofa 
of the species middle-class housekeepers were once wont 
to call elegant. 

The time is the present, and the rainy season is about 
to set in south of the equator. For the moment, how- 
ever, “at the lifting of the curtain the scene is bathed 
in a tense sunlight of an early morning.” There are the 
sounds of natives singing as they work in the near dis- 
tance. One or more of these cross the empty stage, 
carrying fruit into the store. Ameena, Joe Horn’s native 
wife, seeking a momentary breathing spell, sinks into 
Joe Horn’s favorite chair, filling it completely — even 
too completely, seeing Ameena weighs in the neighbor- 
hood of two hundred and fifty pounds. 

Griggs and Hodgeson, young American Marines sta- 
tioned on the island, bustle in to spread the exciting news 
that the boat’s in—that there are cigarettes — white 
man’s cigarettes — aboard her, and that the Horns had 
better get busy and “break ’em out” pretty pronto. But 
Ameena can do no more than pass them on to Joe, and 
Joe, dragged from the store, refuses to be hurried. 

Horn, the trader, is an American in his early fifties. 
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His indolent life has permitted him to take on some- 
where near three hundred pounds of flesh, and he moves 
ponderously. “He is superbly lazy and the cares of 
the world have no part in his life. His idea of happiness 
is to slump into his huge arm chair and bury himself in 
a book. He is a natural philosopher, satisfied to let a 
busy world take its way while he, secure in his own 
little peaceful kingdom, simply lives from reading to 
reading and meal to meal. He is dressed usually in gray 
dungarees and a soft white shirt invariably open at the 
collar. Apparently the only exercise he gets is fanning 
himself.” 5 

The impatience of the lads willing to walk a mile or 
two for a proper smoke has little effect on Horn. He 
holds with amiable persistence to his arm chair and to 
the philosophy of Dr. Samuel Johnson. “Great works,” 
said Johnson, “are not accomplished by strength alone, 
but by perseverence. He who walks three hours a day 
will, in seven years, circle the globe.” . . . 

There is a party coming up the hill from the wharf, 
headed for the store. Evidently they are off the 
Orduna, which has docked. And they look to Ameena ~ 
like “mee-sion-arry!” “God damn —I run!” says she, 
evidently holding her own opinion of salvation’s out- 
riders. 

The visitors are Dr. and Mrs. McPhail and Mrs. 
Davidson. “Dr. McPhail is a man of perhaps forty-five, 
rather gray at the temples, and one whom you would 
instinctively trust.” Mrs. McPhail is a colorless, agree- 
able little woman of thirty-five. Mrs. Davidson “is a 
religiously withered creature. Age about forty. Her 
hair, which is dark, is drawn straight back from her 
forehead and finished in a mid-Victorian knot, all of 
which serves to accentuate her sharply determined 
features. . . . Her entire life is devoted to Mr. 
Davidson’s dictates.” 


The McPhails are on their way to Apia. The 
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Davidsons are headed for another of the islands of the 
group, Mr. Davidson being a missionary. They are to 
transfer at Pago Pago from the Orduna to a schooner, 
and pending the reshipping of their baggage they have 
come to Joe Horn’s place for a bite of lunch. 


Mrs. McPHat.—I must confess I rather dread the 
rest of the trip on the schooner — this must seem almost 
like home to you, Mrs. Davidson. 

Mrs. Davipson — Oh, no, we still have ten days on the 
schooner after we leave you at Apia — I’m sorry you’re 
getting your first impression of the South Seas from this 
island though. 

Mrs. McPuHart — Why? 

Mrs. Davipson —It’s far below the moral standard. 
The steamers touching here make the people unsettled — 
then there’s the naval station — that’s bad for the natives 
— (sighs). Yes—they say it’s almost a hopeless task 
for the missionaries here — 

Mrs. McPuait — Really? 

Mrs. Davipson— Your husband’s coming is most 
timely, Mrs. McPhail. Mr. Davidson was saying only 
last night that for once the Institute sent the right 
man for the right job. Disease conditions here are 
terrific! 

Mrs. McPHait —I suppose we'll be stationed in Apia 
several months —what’s it like there — 

Mrs. Davipson — It’s a dreadful place —the British 
own it, you see—the missionaries haven’t as much 
power as they ought to have. The natives do very much 
as they like and the place is overrun with American 
prostitutes — 

Mrs. McPHait— How horrible! 

Mrs. Davipson — But Pago Pago here is under the 
American flag and it’s almost as bad they say. You 
know what I was telling you yesterday. Have you told 
Mr. McPhail yet? 
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Mrs. McPuatr.— About what their marriage customs 
used to be? Yes. 

Mrs. Davipson — What did he say? 

Mrs. McPuatt— Well, he never says very much, 
but I am sure that he thought it was perfectly awful. 

Mrs. Davipson — About what the old men and the 
old women used to do? About the common house? 
About the festivals? 

Mrs. McPuart — I — tried — to — 


The woeful depravity of the natives and their general 
need of a constant surveillance by missionaries is still 
uppermost in Mrs. Davidson’s mind when Sadie 
Thompson enters. Sadie was a fellow passenger with 
the Davidsons and-McPhails on the Orduna, although 
she was traveling second class. She, too, is on 
her way to Apia. None of the first-cabin pas- 
sengers paid much attention to her, but Mrs. Davidson 
remembers that she had danced outrageously with 
certain of the ship’s officers at the captain’s ball the night 
before. 

Sadie comes up from the wharf gayly escorted by 
Quartermaster Bates himself, a ruddy-faced little 
cockney of forty who imagines himself quite a hit 
with the ladies. She is a “wind-blown creature, the 
victim of her own good humor, fond of life and taking 
its rebuffs smilingly. She is not more than five feet 
six, slender and overly rouged, in fact her face, while 
showing traces of a hard beauty, is a walking adver- 
tisement for cosmetics. She wears a lace coat and a 
salmon-color dress which fairly shriek. White-topped 
shoes, each with a tassel dangling from the top, a 
wide-brimmed straw hat topped by a huge purple plume 
complete her engrossing costume. She is ready at all 
times to be friendly. The only persons she can’t under- 
stand are those who do not like a wildly good time.” 


SADIE — So I’m to be parked here, am I, dearie? 
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Bates — Yes, make yourself right to home, Sadie. 
How do you do, Mrs. Horn; how’s Joe? 

: Mrs. Horn —’Allo, Quartermaster —Joe be damn 
ne. 

Bates — How’s all the kids? No new ones since 
my last trip? 

Mrs. Horn — (looking at Sadie). Mebbe you bring 
wife back this trip? 

Bates — Get that, Sadie,— she thinks you’re my wife. 

SaDIE— Why, do I look that weak of intellect ? 
Should I marry the little husband of all the world? 

Bates — (turns to Mrs. Horn). This is my friend, 
Miss Sadie Thompson —this is Mrs. Horn,— Sadie. 
(Turns towards the Marines.) Sadie, meet the U. S. A. 

SapieE — That’s right. Good boys. Join the Navy and 
see the world. (Turns towards O’Hara.) Hello, Hand- 
some — when did you leave Kansas? 

Griccs — Oh, man! The lady’s got your number, Tim. 

Hopcreson — Ha! She got you that time, kid. 

Sabie — (Turns towards Griggs and Hodgeson). Say 
you couldn’t mistake it, you got a Corn Belt baby 
stare that screams. I mean it kindly, don’t get sore. 

HopcEson — He’s very shy, Miss, don’t mind him. 

O’Hara — Shut up! You half whittled pin — 

Griccs — He is liable to bite, Miss — better keep 
away. 

O’Hara — Stow that blab, or Pll — 

Sapre — Don’t hurt ’em, Handsome. I came from 
Kansas once myself, as fast as I could hoof it — how 
are you? 

O’Hara — Fine —very pleased to meet a_ lady. 
(Griggs and Hodgeson howl with laughter.) 

SapiE — What’s the matter with these two colts? 
They act as though they had too much oats — bad 
thing to jump ’em from milk too fast. Young things 
like that should be put to grass first. I’m a farmer’s 
daughter, so I know. 
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Bates — Sadie, let me introduce you to two of the 
ladies who were on board the Orduna— (starts to 
lead Sadie towards Mrs. Davidson and Mrs. McPhail 
who are seated at the dining table). 

SapiE — (grasping Bates by the arm and jerking him 
back.) Pull yourself together, little one — pull your- 
self together. (Looking at Mrs. Davidson.) No, now 
that I’ve got my bearings, I think I’ll go back into the 
sunshine. Who is coming with me? You, buttercup? 


While Sadie is being guided about the island by her 
new friends, the Marines, the Rev. Alfred Davidson, 
missionary, arrives with some rather important news. A 
case of cholera has been discovered aboard the 
schooner that is to take the Apia passengers on, and 
the chances seem excellent that the boat will be held 
in quarantine for several days. “Mr. Davidson is a 
tall man, bushy-haired, penetrating eyes and brows 
continually drawn as though trying to pierce the 
thoughts of those to whom he is speaking. He is rather 
high-strung and nervous. He speaks in a deep authori- 
tative voice. In everything he says he exhibits his 
relentlessness toward the sinner. He is dressed in a 
loosely fitting black alpaca suit. He wears always a 
white soft-collared shirt and a stringy black bow-tie.” 

It may be possible, thinks Davidson, to get the 
governor’s permission to have the schooner proceed after 
the cholera patient has been removed. He goes now to 
see what can be done about it. Meantime the women, 
Mrs. Davidson and Mrs. McPhail, are looking over 
Horn’s available rooms with an idea of making the 
best of such housing arrangements as they are com- 
pelled to, which leaves Dr. McPhail and Horn to get 
better acquainted. 


Horn — You are not a missionary,—I can see that. 
McPuait — No, I’m not a missionary — you're right. 
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Horn — Can’t exactly place you though. 
McPuait — McPhail’s my name, I’m a doctor. 
Horn — Much better — for this relief, much thanks. 
McPuait — You sound prejudiced — 
Horn — Prejudiced? Oh, no. Damn fine people— 
missionaries. Got plenty of good friends among ’em. 
Some traders are afraid of them, but I’ve always found 
them all right—my only objection to ’em is — well 
they’re kinda shy on humor. 
j “tale that a necessary qualification for the 
job? 

Horn — It helps in any job. 

McPuait — Persuading your neighbors to believe 
what you believe is a serious business, friend! 

Horn — Certainly got to have a single track mind for 
it — 

McPuait — Just so. There’s no place for the light 
touch in reform. 

Horn —Now that’s a word I can’t listen to without 
spitting. It’s my belief that these reform folks fighting 
public depravity are only fighting their own hankering 
for the very indulgences they suspect in others — 

McPuait — Just so! They chase you with a hatchet 
because they like a drink too,— is that it? 

Horn — Shouldn’t wonder. I hear life’s terrible back 
home in the States now. 

McPxait — How so? 

Horn — Everybody being made to behave. 

McPuait — Yes,— we live in the day of the new 
commandment —‘“Thou shalt not commit enjoyment.” 

Horn — Say,— I saw it coming twenty years ago 
— that’s why I left Chicago —I wanted peace. Gad — 
I found it too — nothing like it, brother. Friend, you 
behold here the last remnants of an earthly paradise — 
look yonder — see where the mountains touch the clouds 
of Heaven? Then tell me how it shall benefit the 
scheme of my quarrel with the missionaries. 
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McPuait — Yes, I can see how the bleak civilization 
might be a little out of place —sort of like a school 
ma’am waking up in a harem, what? 

Horn — Yeah, take these Islanders, Doctor. They are 
naturally the happiest, most contented people on earth 
— they ask nothing of life, save to be allowed to sing 
and eat — dance and sleep — thinking gives ’em a head- 
ache — the trees and the sea give ’em all the food they 
want —so they don’t have to fight — they are satisfied 
with their gods of wind and ways—then along comes 
Mr. Missionary in broadcloth and spectacles and tells 
’em they’re lost souls and have to be saved whether 
they want to or not. 

McPuait — Thoughtless of man not to develop a 
soul without losing the Garden of Eden. 

Horn — Yovr’re a real philosopher, Dr. McPhail. 

McPuHait — Call me, rather, an observer of life. 

Horn — Ditto, brother — an observer of life who sees 
the joke. 


Griggs, O’Hara and Hodgeson are back with Sadie, 
bringing her few belongings nondescriptly wrapped. 
The rain has soaked them pretty thoroughly, though a 
sail cloth has served Sadie as a raincoat. She is still 
cheerful, however, even when she hears that she may 
be marooned in Pago Pago for two weeks. “Two 
weeks?” she mutters incredulously. “Well, what can’t 
be helped can’t be helped, as the canary said when the 
cat swallowed it.” She is not the one to worry. “I 
never fret,” she assures them. “Make the best of things 
today —they’re bound to be worse tomorrow,” is her 
philosophy. 

They find her a place to camp in an old storeroom 
on the first floor, seeing all upstairs quarters have been 
appropriated by the McPhails and Davidsons. 

Sadie is for having a party. It would cheer every- 
body up. She has a bottle of hooch that a friend had 
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given her before she left Honolulu, and a little nip of 
that wouldn’t do any of them any harm. The Marines 
believe her. Under her direction they open the bundles 
and find the bottle. Also a phonograph. Sadie had 
brought that along for company, seeing you never can 
tell when you are going to be lonesome. They have 
their drink, from the bottle, it being a waste of time to 
look for a ‘glass. Soon the phonograph is grinding out 
a jazz tune, and Sadie and Hodgeson are dancing wildly 
to an appreciative audience— when in comes Mrs. 
Davidson. 


Mrs. Davipson — Young woman! 

SADIE — (to Hodgeson). That’s right — you got the 
swing of it now. 

Mrs. Davipson — Young woman, have ee no respect 
for the Lord’s day? 

SADIE — What? 

Mrs. Davipson — Young woman, this is the Sabbath. 

SapreE — Are you speaking to me? 

Mrs. Davipson —I am just reminding you that this 
is Sunday. 

Sabie — Let’s see,—right you are, yesterday was 
Saturday. (Continues dancing.) 

Mrs. Davipson —I protest —I protest — this must 
stop. 

Griccs — Ah, are we disturbing you? 

Sabie — (bending away back as Hodgeson leans over 
her while both shimmy). Oh, I love that step. 

Mrs. Davinson — Whether I have been disturbed or 
not, is of no consequence. There are six days in the 
week to dance, if you must dance. (Hodgeson and Sadie 
stop dancing.) 

Sapie — Nuff said—the complaint’s _ registered. 
We'll withdraw to my private suite, if you have no 
objections, Mr. Horn. 

Horn — No objection— as far as I am concerned. 
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SaprE — All right, boys, — pick up everything, come 
on, we are moving. Here, little one, I’ll take the hooch. 
Well, my little army. (Turns towards Horn — Marines 
and Bates exit to room.) Drop in later if you feel like 
it, Mr. Horn — always glad to see you. 


Mrs. Davidson is properly horrified. Mr. Davidson, 
she is quite sure, will not approve such goings on. 
common woman like that, under the same roof with 
respectable people! 

And Mrs. Davidson is right. Mr. Davidson does not 
like Sadie’s party. He has the governor’s word that 
nothing for the present can be done about moving the 
schooner. Probably they will all have to stay there for 
two weeks. The thought disturbs him more and more as 
the sounds of revelry continue to burst through the thin 
partitions of Sadie’s room. 


Mr. Davinson— This girl, you say, was on the 
Orduna? 

Mrs. Davipson — Yes— but Dr. McPhail has met 
her — he can tell you more than I can. 

McPualL — (trying to divert his mind). She isn’t 
anybody of any importance — I am interested, Davidson, 
in yoyr theory of disease. 

Davipson —I believe any disease tendency can be 
brought under control just as any weakness of the moral 
structure can. (An uproar from Sadie’s room.) Music 
of this sort is demoralizing, isn’t it? 

McPuat — (ignoring the noise from Sadie’s room). 
Your theory would be easy, Mr. Davidson, if any of us 
were — ever could be — certain of ourselves — 

Davipson —I disagree with you— why can’t we be 
certain of ourselves? 

McPuait — Because in each and every one of us are 
hidden blights — erratic formation — undiscovered in- 
firmities — none of us can ever be sure of ourselves until 
the moment of ultimate pressure — 
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A blast from the Orduna’s whistle, forewarning those 
ashore of her departure, stops the party momentarily. 
Sadie and her Marine friends come to the door of the 
girl’s room to see Quartermaster Bates off. They are 
all a little excited with drink, and Bates has what is 
known technically as a comfortable edge. They finally 
get him pushed off the porch and are returning to the 
room when Sadie and the missionary come face to face. 
For a moment they stare, a little curiously, a little de- 
fiantly at each other. And then, as the roisterers con- 
tinue on into the room, Sadie is heard to say: “There’s 
a guy out there who gave me the dirtiest look —”’ They 
close the door. Soon the phonograph and the laughter 
begin again. 

Davipson — How long has this sort of thing been 
going on. 

Mrs. Davipson — All morning. 

Mr. Davipson— Where did those Marines come 
from? 

Mrs. Davipson — They just appeared from nowhere 
— in her wake. If there’s to be two weeks of this, I 
don’t know what we shall all feel like at the end of it. 
(Mr. Davidson suddenly starts and looks towards 
Sadie’s room.) Alfred, what’s the matter? 

Mr. Davipson — Of course, — it has just occurred to 
me. This woman is out of Iweili — 

Mrs. Davipson — Iweili — Iweili — the thought came 
to me when I first saw her, but I dared not speak it. 

Mrs. McPuait — What do you mean by Iweili? 

Mrs. Davipson—The plague spot of Honolulu — 
the red light district. 

Mrs. McPHait — Oh! — Oh! — 

Mrs. Davipson — It is obvious that she has come out 
here to carry on her trade. 

McPuait — I think you’re wrong. She has a position 
waiting for her in Apia. 

Davipson —I am not wrong —I know the look of 
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Iweili. I went there once, —she is as clearly out of 
Iweili as though the fact were written in scarlet letters 
on her brow. 

McPuait — (mildly). Still one has no right to 
assume a thing like that unless — 

Davipson — (growing more feverish in his speech). 
I tell you I went there — to reach it, we went down side 
streets near the harbor—in the darkness — across 
rickety bridges,— through deserted roads —then sud- 
denly you came into the light of its shame. 

McPuait — (as though to dismiss the matter and a 
trifle impatiently). We can easily imagine the sort of 
place it was, Davidson. 

Davipson — A broad street divided into two parts 
—nhere the motors park and the saloons thrive — and 
beyond this street lay other streets— and in those 
streets are rows of twin bungalows — little houses 
neatly painted — lining straight lanes—laid out like 
a garden city. Picture it. Spruce, systematized, orderly 
— arrayed for sin. 

McPuait — (Almost as though he were talking to 
himself). Thus is even the search for purchased love 
systematized, regulated nowadays. 

Davipson — Men wandered about, looking at the 
women who sat in their lighted windows —men of all 
nations — American sailors— soldiers from the regi- 
ment quartered on the island — white, black, and Japan- 
ese, Chinese and Hawaiians, all silent, oppressed. 

McPuait — (philosophically). All desire is sad. 

Davipson — It was a crying scandal of the Pacific, 
yet it was impossible to avail against it. You know 
the usual arguments of the police, that vice is inevitable, 
consequently, the best thing to do to control it is to 
localize it. The truth is that they were paid —they were 
paid by the saloon-keepers, by the bullies,— paid by 
the women themselves — but, thank God, at last they 
were forced by public opinion to do something. 
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McPuait — Yes, I read about it in the paper — 

Davipson — For once, a new Mayor dared to live up 
to his election platform. Iweili with its sin and shame 
ceased to exist on the day that we arrived in Honolulu. 
The whole population was brought before the Justice — 
(Sadie’s laugh is heard again) —and this girl is one 
who probably managed to escape. (Turns and starts 
for Sadie’s door.) 

Mrs. Davipson — Alfred, what are you going to do? 

Davipson — What do you expect me to do? IJ am 
not going to have this house turned into a brothel, I 
am going to stop it. 


With a determined stride he reaches the door of 
Sadie’s room, pulls it open and enters. A moment later 
the sound of a crashing of furniture is heard; the phono- 
graph, evidently pushed off a table, suddenly ceases 
its strident tune; there is shouting and muffled cursing, 
above which the Rev. Davidson’s voice is heard yelling: 
“Scarlet woman!” A second later the doors are burst 
open and the missionary is pushed violently into the 
room and falls in a heap on the floor. “There,” shouts 
O’Hara, towering over him, “if you know what is good 
for you, get out and stay out.” Davidson gets to his 
feet and faces Sadie, glaring menacingly at her. And 
she glares as wildly back at him. 


Sapiz — Well, who do you think you are? My God! 
(To boys.) The nerve of them. Perhaps he thinks 
that’s funny. (Sadie and the Marines give Davidson 
one last look and turn back into her room, and close 
the door. Davidson stands staring at the door — then 
turns and exits up stairs.) 

Mrs. McPuHait — What will he do? 

Mrs. Davipson—I don’t know— only I wouldn’t 
be in that girl’s shoes for anything in the world. 
(Sounds in Sadie’s room of the phonograph starting 
up again and men’s voices laughing as the curtain falls.) 
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It is late afternoon, two days later. The scene is the 
same. The rain has ceased for the moment, but it rains 
intermittently all during the action of the play, now 
softly, now in a veritable downpour that rolls in minia- 
ture cascades off the awning covering the porch. 

Dr. McPhail is in from a two-minute walk; can’t get 
very far, he finds, walking in “hot pea soup.” Horn, 
the storekeeper, knowing the climate better, is sitting 
comfortably in his old armchair, sipping the native kava 
and indulging his vision of the philosophical and 
practical life. 

There is, Joe Horn has concluded, too damned much 
misdirected energy in the world. And that’s what starts 
all the throat-cutting. For instance: What right has Mis- 
sionary Davidson to be hounding Sadie Thompson, as 
he has been doing? What right has he to demand that 
she be turned out of the Horn establishment, merely 
because he (Davidson) does not approve of her? She 
may, and again she may not, have come from the red 
light district of Honolulu — 


Horn — I don’t know and I don’t care. What if she 
is — we've all crossed thresholds we don’t brag about. 
Just because she has a few gaudy rags and a bum phono- 
graph, and is a little too live to let live, what right has 
he to conclude that she’s out of Iweili? The whole 
trick in thinking is — what sort of vision you have. If 
you have a low horizon, God pity you. Davidson has 
that. This girl hasn’t any. That’s why I like her. Poor 
thing — Davidson has sort of got her wondering. 

McPuait — How so? 

Horn — She’s wondering what he’s up to. You 
notice when the boys came around last night to see her, 
she took them out to the porch pretty quick and talked 
to them there — 


McPuait — Yes —I noticed that — and it wasn’t the 
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most cheerful sort of an evening, either. What with 
the rain and everything, we’d all been happier, I think, 
if she’d been in her room with her friends. 

Horn — She felt it too, she knows if she gets put out 
of here, there’s no place else for her to go. 

McPuait — Why? 

Horn — Nobody’ll take her in —if they know the 
missionaries have their knives out for her. He’s been to 
the governor, too, to have her sent back to the States. 

McPuait — What did the governor say? 

Horn — I dunno, she’s got wind of that, too. 

McPuait — You know, I felt rather sorry for her last 
night, after her Marine friends left. She went into her 
room without looking at any of us. Just as we were 
ready for bed, she started her phonograph. Somehow 
it sounded dismal — like a cry for help. | 


“Suddenly Sadie’s phonograph starts, raspingly.” 
McPhail and Horn look at each other understandingly. 
Outside the rain comes down in torrents again. “Hard 
business, trying to cheat one’s loneliness,’ observes 
McPhail. The rain is plainly getting on his nerves, too. 
He is as jumpy as a cat. 

The phonograph stops as suddenly as it began. A 
second later Sadie opens the door of her room. Her 
manner is gay enough, but it is evident that she is 
desperately in need of companionship, and that she is 
worried. All afternoon she has been playing solitaire 
trying to decide what she would have for supper, “tunny 
fish or beans — and beans won.” And then she’ played 
beans against tomales, and tomales won —and she is 
on her way to the store to buy a can. Still, there is no 
hurry. Perhaps they wouldn’t mind if she sat down 
for a nice little chat about Greenland’s icy mountains, 
or something. 

It is evident that Sadie is interested in but one subject 
of conversation, however — and that the Rev. Davidson, 
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She has been keeping the Marines pretty well behaved 
since the night Handsome O’Hara had pitched the mis- 
sionary out on his head. Been entertaining them on the 
side porch, mostly. But apparently this has not satis- 
fied Davidson. Now she is eager to hear from O’Hara 
how far the missionary has gone. That he has made 
some sort of appeal to the governor of the island she 
knows. And he has reported O’Hara to his officers for 
drinking. The nerve of him! 


Horn — Oh, I guess O’Hara can take care of him- 
self — 

Sapig — Well, so can J—if that Davidson gets gay 
with me again, I’ll tell him who his mother is! — Pos- 
- sibly he don’t know — 

Horn — Miss Thompson —I’d be careful — 

SADIE—God give me strength! If that old sin 
buster minds his own business I'll mind mine — but if 
he’s looking for trouble, I’ll see he gets it plenty. 
(Pauses —looks toward McPhail.) Well, anyway, 
there’s no hard feeling between any of us, is there? 
I wouldn’t say that Doc over there has been exactly 
chatty. (McPhail, who has been saying nothing, turns 
and dismisses any unpleasantness with a wave of his 
hand. Sadie turns to Horn.) Where do you keep your 
canned tomales, old pardner? 

Horn — On the shelf —by the door. (Voices of 
Mrs. McPhail and Mrs. Davidson are heard off stage.) 

SapIE — Ha! methinks I hear the winds of religion 
whistling down the chimney! — Wherefore the low hussy 
frolics off to buy her dinner. 


Mrs. Davidson is greatly worried about her “Alfred.” 
He has not slept much since — since the unpleasantness 
they all know about. And when Alfred can’t sleep, 
neither can she. Alfred has been going out a great deal 
in the rain, and that isn’t good for anyone. But when 
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Alfred is on the Lord’s work there is no stopping him. 
He is very forgiving and understanding, but he has no 
mercy for sin. 

The Rev. Davidson comes out of the rain a moment 
later, and again refuses to change his wet garments, 
despite his worried wife’s entreaties. He can but smile 
indulgently at her urging, and gently put her aside. 


Davipson — (placing his hands on his wife’s shoul- 
ders and speaking tenderly). My wife! Like Martha — 
thou hast troubled thyself about many things — and 
mostly about me! When I was broken and weary, it was 
she who would read to me from the Bible until peace 
came to me like sleep to a child. And when at last she 
would say, “We will save them in spite of themselves,” 
then I would feel strong again and answer, “Yes, with 
God’s help. I will save them —I must!” 

McPuait — Save who? 

Mrs. McPuatt — The natives, Robert! 

Davipson — You see, they were so naturally de- 
praved, we had to teach them what sin is. We had to 
make sins out of what they thought were only natural 
actions — 

McPuait — Make sins? 

Davipson — Yes, we had to make it a sin, not only to 
commit adultery and to lie and thieve — but to expose 
their bodies, and to dance and not to come to church. 
I made it a sin for a girl to show her bosom and for 
a man not to wear trousers — 

McPuait — How did you manage to standardize those 
sins? 

Davipson — Obviously, the only way to make people 
realize that an action is sinful is to punish them if they 
commit it. 

McPuait— Ah! I see. 

Mrs. Davipson — Mr. Davidson instituted fines. 

McPuait — You fined them, eh? 
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Daviwson —I fined them if ‘they didn’t come to 
church. I fined them if they danced. I fined them if 
they were improperly dressed. I had a tariff and every 
, sin had to be paid for either in money or work. At last, 
I made them understand — 

McPuait — Didn’t they ever refuse to pay? 

Davipson — How could they — 

Mrs. Davipson — (trying to impress the McPhails 
with Mr. Davidson’s power). You must remember, in 
the last resort — Mr. Davidson could expel them from 
the church membership. 

McPuait — Did they mind that? 

Davipson — Yes. They couldn’t sell their copra. 
When the men fished they got no share of the catch. It 
meant something very like starvation. Yes,—I1 may 
say, they minded quite a lot. 


On one occasion, the missionary admits, it had been 
necessary for him to “break” a trader who had defied 
him, and to send him back to Sydney completely crushed 
in spirit and body. If — 

The phonograph in Sadie’s room begins ripping out 
another tune. It brings the girl smartly to their minds 
again. What is the Rev. Davidson going to do about 
her? He must, he admits, give the girl every chance 
—but— He thinks, perhaps, if they don’t mind leav- 
ing him alone he had better have a talk with Miss 
Thompson alone. He sends Ameena to call her. 


Davipson — Sadie Thompson, I have brought you out 
here to offer you a gift. 

SADIE — You want to give me something? 

Davipson — Yes. 

oe I’m glad of that — I’m pretty short in 
cash. 

Davipson — The gift I am offering you is the infinite 
mercy of our Lord. 

SADIE — What’s the idea? 
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Davipson — Your problems can be solved in only 
one way and that way is going to affect the whole future 
course in your life. . 

SaDIE —I don’t know as I’ve got any problems. 

Davipson — The time has come for you to make your 
choice. 

SADIE — I can’t see why I rate all this attention from 
you. 

Davipson — Those who have the key of salvation of- 
fered them and fail to open the door must be destroyed. 

SADIE — Oh —I see what you mean, but don’t you 
worry about me, I won’t get destroyed. (Turns and 
starts for her room.) I guess I’ll go back to my supper, 
I’m hungry. 

Davipson — You are hungry, but not for mortal food. 
You are hungry for the bread of the spirit. 

SaDIE — You know, Reverend Davidson — you mean 
right by me and I mean to be grateful. Just between 
ourselves I thought you were out to get me on account 
of that little trouble we had the other evening. And I 
have been wanting to apologize — 

Davipson — You mistake me—but I don’t think 
wilfully — 

SaDIE — They all told me you were sore,— but | 
didn’t think a man as big as you would hold a grudge 
over a little misunderstanding. 

Davipson — (attempting to change the conversation 
and coming to the point for which he had asked Miss 
Thompson to come into the room). For some time 
past you have lived in Honolulu, haven’t you? 

SapiE — Yes, I had a job there. 

Davipson — What kind of a job? 

Sapre — Well, part of the time I had sort of a singing 
job — my voice isn’t so awful if you don’t listen too 
hard. 

Davipson — Before you went to Honolulu, where 
were you? 
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SapIiE — Where do I come from, you mean? 

Davipson — Yes, where do you come from? 

SapIE — Well, I was born in Keneshaw, Kansas,— my 
folks got the California fever, so they sold the farm and 
bought a little ranch outside of Los Angeles — Ma died 
and Pa and I didn’t get along so well together so I 
went to ’Frisco. And I was working there at the time I 
went to Honolulu. 

Davipson — (continuing his attitude of a lawyer 
cross-questioning a witness). What made you go away 
to Honolulu? 

Sapie —I—I don’t know—I wanted a change, I 
suppose. 

Davipson — (sternly). You had your own soul in 
trust and you failed —it is now my business to show 
you the way to redeem it. You can choose one of two 
paths. 

SADIE — (much spirit). What’s the second choice? 

Davipson — Destruction! 

SapiE — Destruction stuff, eh!— ches — ches! (Look- 
ing intently at Davidson.) And you— what are you 
going to do? 

Davipson — (with an air of finality). My duty, 
Sadie Thompson —I shall not let you go on to Apia! 

SADIE — (springing from chair and fairly screaming 
at Davidson). Now I get you! All that stuff you were 
spilling about salvation was just a bluff. You’ve been to 
see the governor about me, haven’t you? You're gun- 
ning for me and aiming to kill. 

Davipson — Be silent! Are you ready to put away 
your sins —to pray for forgiveness? If you are not, 
be it on your own head! 

SADIE — (turning from him). Hey — hey — 

Davipson— (in a firm accusing voice). Sadie 
Thompson — you are an evil woman — you have come 
here only to carry your infamy to other places — you 
are a harlot out of Iweili! 
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SADIE — (shouts). You’re a liar! 

Davipson — Look at me! 

SADIE — (menacingly advancing toward Davidson). 
Who in Christ’s name do you think you are — calling 
me names! You listen to me— you lay off me or it 
will be the worse for you, see? 

Davipson — The devil in you is strong, Sadie Thomp- 
son — he has claimed you for his own. 

SapIE — You take care of your own devil, and I'll 
take care of mine — old tidbit! 

Davipson — (raising his eyes and speaking fervently, 
hands clasped before him). Lord, hear thou my 
prayer—. 

SapiE — You Biblebacks don’t fool me! Make me 
over your way, would you? Get my scalp to hand to 
the Lord? You just try it. (Davidson suddenly grasps 
Sadie’s arm.) 

Davipson — Kneel, Sadie Thompson — God is wait- 
ing. 

SapviE — Let go of me. 

Davipson — (trying to force Sadie to her knees). 
This is your last chance. 

SapiE— Let go of me. (Breaks from Davidson’s 
clutch and steps back.) Hah, you make me laugh — 
you mealy mouthed hymn hound. (Spits in Davidson’s 
face.) That’s what I think of your bunk! 

Davipson — (stands and glares at Sadie). You are 
doomed, Sadie Thompson! 


The rain comes down again, as the Rev. Davidson 
rushes off the porch, all but knocking over the approach- 
ing O’Hara in his madness to hurry his campaign for 
the redemption of Sadie’s soul. 

O’Hara is not as exercised over the threats of David- 
son as Sadie is. Things, according to Handsome, is 
bound to work out some way. What if they do stop 
her from going to Apia? She could go back to the 
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States, maybe. But that appears to be the last thing 
Sadie wants to do. The thought of it worries her much 
more than anything the Rev. Davidson has threatened. 
She doesn’t want to go back to the States—or to 
Honolulu, either. 

She might try Sydney, suggests O’Hara. Sydney’s a 
nice place. Work’s easy to get. He’s going to Sydney 
himself in six weeks—soon as he gets rid of his 
chevrons. He’s got friends in Sydney, too. Biff and 
Maggie. Biff was an old army buddie, and Maggie 
—vwell, Mag is another regular girl just like Sadie. 
They'd oughta be great friends, Sadie and Maggie. 


SaprE — Baby boy! One of the reasons I like you, 
is you don’t see yet why I get the tall top hat from 
friend Biff’s wife. 

O’Hara — Maggie’s not the kind of female you’re 
meaning. They’re mighty happy and comfortable now 
— Biff and Maggie are — though all the croakers said 
they’d never make out. I guess no girl who hadn’t 
been on the rocks herself would have risked Biff. 
Sixteen years in the Marines don’t put much polish on 
a guy’s finger nails —and I guess no guy who didn’t 
know the mill would have risked Maggie either. It’s 
funny, ain’t it, how those who kick up the highest, 
settle down the hardest? 

SADIE— Do you mean this Maggie was sorta gay 
before Biff came along? : 

(Rain suddenly comes down in a deluge.) 

O’Hara — Yeh, they were both nuts over each other 
from the first. It never mattered to either of them that 
they met in Iweili— us guys in the Marines are pretty 
rough, and knowing the worst to begin with ain’t the 
worst way to begin — what? 

SADIE — (jumps from her chair, crosses room). My 
God! Hear that rain come down! 

O’Hara — Yep — it sure is falling — I wouldn’t want 
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to persuade you if there was some one you was looking 
forward to seeing in Apia. 

SapiE — No —I’m not looking forward to Apia with 
any mad, wild joy — 

O’Hara —If you do go to Sydney, Sadie —I’ll be 
hoving in sight in a few weeks. Not that that might 
mean so much to you, maybe. 

SaDIE—I haven’t got so many friends, Handsome, 
but what I could do with one more. (Pauses and looks 
earnestly at O’Hara.) You're an awful funny fellow. 

O’Hara — I guess I’m the dumbbell king all right. 

SADIE — (slowly). I thought I knew most all there 
was to know about men, until you came along — but 
— say — have they any kids — 

O’Hara — Who? 

SapiE — Those friends of yours in Sydney. 

O’Hara — Oh,—I was thinking of something else. 
Yeah —they got two. (And as Sadie turns and walks 
away.) How about it — 

SADIE — (turns, faces O’Hara). About what? 

O’Hara — Changing your route and going to Sydney, 
anyway? 

SADIE — (spiritedly). Sure,—why not? I guess no 
one can stop me! God! Me jumping with the shakes 
and nervous as a witch just because of that miserable 
crumb of a Davidson! Sure, Handsome, I’ll go to 
Sydney — 


There is a new light in the girl’s eyes as she walks 
away, but it has little chance to flame. The Rev. David- 
son is a quick worker. A native bearing a letter from the 
governor has at the moment come from the porch. And 
the letter orders the deportation of Miss Sadie Thompson 
on the next steamer sailing for San Francisco. 

“He’s going to send me back to ’Frisco,” wails Sadie, 
finishing the letter; “I won’t go back to "Frisco — there’s 
reasons I can’t tell you. I’ve got some rights, haven’t I?” 
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Handsome assures her that she has, and now’s the 
time for her to tell them to the governor. If she'll 
tell him she wants to go to Sydney instead of San Fran- 
cisco probably he’ll let her do it. In a moment Sadie 
has dashed into her room to get a cloak to cover her 
and O’Hara is throwing on his slicker to take her to 
the governor’s house, when Davidson walks up the steps. 
Sadie meets him as she comes tearing back from her 
room. 


SADIE—. . . So you’re back, are you? You low- 
down skunk, what have you been saying to the governor 
about me? 

Davipson — I’ve been hoping to have another talk with 
you, Miss Thompson. 

SADIE — (advancing toward Davidson). You miser- 
able snail snatcher. I wouldn’t talk to you if you and 
me were the only people left on earth. That’s what I 
think of you, coming to me with all that guff you spilled 
about salvation—then going and having me deported 
on top of it — you low-lived bastard — 

O’Hara — Sadie — for God’s sake — 

Davipson — (taking a step towards stairs and closely 
followed by Sadie). I am indifferent to the abuse you 
think fit to heap on me, Miss Thompson — 

SaDIE — You know what you’ve been and done— 
filling the governor up with a lot of lies about me — 
and now this comes and I’ve got to beat it on the next 
boat — 

Davipson — (endeavoring to pass Sadie and walks 
toward footlights, still closely followed by Sadie). You 
could hardly expect him to let you stay here under 
the circumstances — 

SaDIE — What did the governor know or care about 
me until you went and hauled your hooks into me? 

Davipson —I admit that I urged the governor to take 
the only step consistent with his duty. 
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SADIE — (losing control of her anger). Well, was I 
doing you any harm — was I? 

Davipson — You may be sure if you had, I would be 
the last man to resent it — 

Sabie — You don’t think I want to stay in this rain 
hole, do you? 

O’Hara — Sadie — Sadie, you’re only making it 
worse. (O’Hara grasps Sadie’s arm and starts her 
toward the veranda. She breaks from his grasp and 
ean back toward Davidson, a wildly infuriated crea- 
ture. 

SADIE — You——- you—you dirty two-faced mutt! 
I'll bet when you were a kid you caught flies and pulled 
their wings off —I bet you stuck pins in frogs — just 
to see ’em wriggle and flog, while you read ’em a 
Sunday-school lesson. I know you! You'd tear the 
heart out of your grandmother if she didn’t think your 
way, and tell her you were saving her soul, — you — 
you — psalm-singing son — of — a— 


Before she can complete the speech O’Hara has rushed 
Sadie out of the room. The Rev. Davidson is shocked, 
but satisfied. It is his duty to stand the ravings of 
the sinful. But he corrects them in the end, as he 
explains to McPhail. Not many but bend before his 
power if he sees fit to exert it. The governor, for in- 
stance, was of a mind to let Miss Thompson stay on 
three or four days until the Sydney boat could take 
her on. But the Rev. Davidson reminded him that it 
would do him no good politically if a complaint were 
to go to Washington of how he managed the affairs in 
the island, and the governor promptly issued the order 
of deportation to the States. 

A moment later the Rev. Davidson and Mrs. Davidson 
are reading their daily Bible chapter. The rumble of 
their voices can be heard from their rooms upstairs. 


O’Hara brings Sadie back, and asks Dr. McPhail to 
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do what he can to cheer her. She’s not feeling very 
well. But it isn’t a physical illness that has overcome 
Sadie. It is the fear of being sent back to the States. 
The governor has said she can stay over for the Sydney 
boat, if the Rev. Davidson will agree. Perhaps if 
Dr. McPhail puts in a word for her with the missionary 
he will let her stay — 

Dr. McPhail is willing to do all he can. And he 
does speak to Davidson. But the missionary is adamant. 
And suspicious. 


Davipson — Why doesn’t she want to go to San 
Francisco? 

McPuait — (placidly). I didn’t inquire—and I 
think one does better to mind one’s own business. 

Davipson — (as though to a child). You mean this 
interference for the best, Doctor, but my mind is made 
up. 
McPuait — (belligerently but with dignity). I know 
you haven’t asked me, but, if you want to know what 
I think —I think you are harsh and tyrannical — 

Davipson — I’m terribly sorry you should think that 
of me, Dr. McPhail, believe me my heart bleeds for that 
unfortunate woman, but I cannot find it in my con- 
science to change the decision. If the governor wishes 
to do so on his own account, that is his business — 

McPualL — (pointedly). He won’t — and you know 
why! 

Davipson — Please don’t bear malice toward me be- 
cause I cannot accede to your wish—TI respect you 
very much, Doctor-—and I should be sorry if you 
thought ill of me— 

McPuair—TI have no doubt you have sufficiently 
good opinion of yourself to bear mine with equa- 
nimity — 

Davipson — (as though to laugh it off). Well, that’s 
one on me. 
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The Rev. Davidson returns to his Bible reading above 
stairs and Sadie is left disconsolate below. Nor can 
any of the kindly meant words of the others rouse her. 
Even Horn’s bottle of kava, though she drinks from that, 
fails to register. Dr. McPhail’s offer to see the governor 
himself cheers her for a moment, but he is soon back 
with the word that the governor cannot be reached. 

Solemnly the party seats itself at dinner. The 
Rev. Davidson says grace. On the porch Sadie paces 
up and down, up and down, evidently seeking the cour- 
age to speak. Finally she comes into the room and 
approaches the missionary. Hesitantly, but earnestly, 
she apologizes to him. She is sorry for what she said, 
sorry for all that happened. But, for God’s sake, let 
him not send her back to San Francisco. 

Pressed for a reason for what seems to be a very 
strong fear of returning to the States, Sadie admits 
finally that it is because she wants to “go straight” and 
she knows that she cannot in San Francisco. There is 
a politician there who will know when she returns, 
despite everything she may do to elude him. All the 
boats are watched, and — 


Davipson — Do you mean to tell me every boat com- 
ing into the port will be watched on the chance you are on 
it? (Mr. and Mrs. McPhail and Mrs. Davidson exit.) 

SapiE — Yes — yes — that’s it! 

Davipson — Come, Miss Thompson, these evasions 
are getting you nowhere. Why are you afraid to return 
to San Francisco? 

SapiE — I’ve told you —I keep telling you — 

Davipson — Yes, and now I will tell you why you are 
afraid to go back. You have told me lies—now I 
shall tell you the truth. This politician you fear is a 
politician with a uniform and he wears a badge — 
what you are afraid of is the penitentiary — 

SapiE — Oh! 
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Davipson —Is that it —the penitentiary? 

SapiE —I was framed but I got away before they 
caught me. They'll nab me the moment I step off the 
ship. Give me a chance — one chance — . 

Davipson — I’m going to give you the finest chance 
you’ve ever had — 

SapIE — You mean —I don’t have to go back? 

Davipson — You said you wanted to go straight. If 
that is true, you must repent — you must atone to God. 
When you want me, Sadie Thompson —call for me. 
I will stand ready. I will help you. (Davidson turns 
and walks out veranda. Sadie watches him go and 
then suddenly calls out.) 

SapIE — Rev. Davidson — Rev. Davidson! (Rev. 
Davidson returns to room and stands facing Sadie.) 
Rev. Davidson — you're right. I am a bad woman. 
But I want to be good — but I don’t know how. So 
you let me stay here with you and show me what to 
do, and no matter what it is, I’m going to do it. 

Davipson — No, you can’t stay here, you’ve got to 
go back to San Francisco. You’ve got to serve your 
time. 

Sabie — You mean to say if I repent and want to 
be good, I still have to go to the penitentiary? 

Davipson — Yes — you’ve got to go — 

SADIE — But if you send me back there — that would 
be my finish — 

Davipson — No, it will be your beginning — 

SaDIE— But I was framed I tell you,—I was 
framed — 

Davipson — Innocent or guilty — you must serve your 
sentence — it’s the only way you can prove to God that 
you are worthy of his mercy — 

SADIE — Innocent or guilty —what kind of a God 
are you talking about. Where’s your mercy. No, Rev. 
Davidson, I guess that repentance stuff is off. 

Rev. Davipson — Was it ever on? 
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SapiE — Whether it was or not —it’s off now. The 

way you figure God out, he’s nothing but a cop! 
_Davipson — You’ve got to go back to San Fran- 
MECODS <2 . 

SADIE — Straight orders from your private heaven, 
eh, —I can see now that your God and me will never 
be shipmates — and the next time you talk to him, you 
tell him this: Sadie Thompson’s on her way to hell. 

Davipson — Stop! This has gone far enough — 

SADIE — (hysterically). No, it hasn’t gone far enough! 
You’ve been telling me what’s wrong with me — now 
Pll tell you what’s wrong with you. You keep yelling 
at me — be punished!— Go back and suffer! How do 
you know what I have suffered? Or why I’m the 
scarlet woman? You don’t know and you don’t care! 
And you call yourself a Christian — you’re nothing but 
a miserable witch burner — that’s what you are — you 
believe in torture, that’s what you do— you believe 
in torture—you know you're big and strong — and 
you’ve got the law on your side—and the power to 
hang me — all right! But I’m going to tell you this — 
I’ve got the power to stand here and tell you — HANG 
ME AND BE DAMNED TO YOU! 

(As Sadie finishes her tirade, she rushes madly to her 
room and slams the door. The curtain falls.) 


ACT III 


It is early evening of the fourth day following the last 
scene. The rain is still beating persistently upon the 
roof of the Horn store. Inside an old ship’s lamp hung 
in the center of the room casts a circle of reddish light 
on the floor. The corners are in shadow: 

The Horns are having a more or less quiet five 
minutes to themselves, the trader doing most of the 
talking. The others are attending a native festival, the 
beating tom-toms of which can be heard.  Intermit- 
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tently Horn is interrupted by the calls of Sadie 
Thompson. Sadie is in her room, weakened, it 
transpires, by four days of struggle with the devils which 
the Rev. Davidson has been trying to cast from her 
sin-ridden body. She is calling now for the missionary, 
that his prayers may dispel the creeping fear in her 
heart. 

From the barracks — more specifically from the brig, 
in which he has been confined for four days — comes 
O’Hara. He has suspected that something was going on 
at Horn’s, and he has had a feeling that Sadie needed 
him. Now, from Horn, he learns that his suspicions 
were correct. For four days the Rev. Davidson has 
been praying with and for Sadie, until he’s got her 
“beached with his psalm stuff.” “Beached and deliri- 
ous,” according to Horn. 


O’Hara — He took damned good care to get me 
stowed away before he started, didn’t he? — Well, I 
beat him to it tonight — 

Horn — How did you get out? 

O’Hara — Walked out through the mess window — 
Griggs and Hodgeson helped me— good boys — both 
of them — they ought to be here any minute now. 

Horn — (searchingly). Hm! What’s doing, O’Hara? 
You arouse my curiosity. 

O’Hara — If I was you I’d ease off to bed with my 
old lady — and not have any curiosity. 

Horn — (amusedly). You would,—would you — 
and why would you do that? 

O’Hara —I’d do that —so’s I wouldn’t get blamed 
for anything — in case anything happened. (Horn con- 
siders the above speech for an instant, then looks at 
Ameena in a childishly annoyed manner. Motions for 
her to leave the room.) 

Horn — Run along, Ameena — sounds like another 
row is starting. (Ameena rises and exits into store.) 


‘ 
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Most unlucky day of my life—that day the Orduna 
came into port. I like comfort — for five days now this 
whole household has centered on that tormented Thomp- 
son girl in there, while Davidson and Old Nick wrestled 
for her soul — It’s got me nervous! 

O’Hara— Well, you cheer up—dit won't center 
around her much longer! 

Horn — A lot you know about it —safe in the brig 
all week! There hasn’t been such a casting out of 
devils since the first chapter of Exodus. The last vestige 
of mortal sin lurking in that poor critter’s heart has 
been torn out — the Sadie Thompson that blew into my 
a a week ago—isn’t any more. Wait till you see 

er. 

O’Hara — Ain’t keeping anything from me, are you? 

Horn — Wait till you see her, I tell you — 

O’Hara — (rushing over to Horn). What’s he done 
to her —tell me quick — 

Horn — My boy, it'll make you sick to look at her. 
She’s like a victim all trussed up to sacrifice to some 
bloody idol — 

.O’Hara — Hell! 

Horn — Maybe you’ve read of those fierce prophets 
of old, scourging their votaries with rods—eh? Well, 
I got one of ’em in my hotel — Yep! In the hereafter 
if I meet one of these prophets out of Israel I’ll know 
him when I see him. 

O’Hara — What — ? 

Horn — At that I’m kind of sorry for Davidson. He’s 
changed. There’s something wrong with his eyes — they 
don’t look right to me. They flash kind of funny — 

O’Hara — (nervously). God! What’s she doing now 
— sleeping? 

Horn —I haven’t heard her yell for Davidson for 
at least ten minutes —so let’s hope so— 

O’Hara — (with a burst of determination). Get her 
out for me! I'll tend to the rest of this — 
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Horn — Gladly, gladly — my mind’s a blank save for 
one fact: Tomorrow Miss Sadie Thompson will be on 
the high seas — 

O’Hara — You bet she'll be — 


Horn calls Sadie, retrieves his bottle of kava and 
quietly steals away. As Sadie opens the door and stands 
framed in the half light she “is a pathetically wan and 
beaten creature. She is dressed in a bathrobe now past 
its glory. Her hair is frowsy and her entire attitude is 
that of one who has been thoroughly crushed.” O’Hara 
is appalled at her appearance. To him she looks “awful 
sick,” which gives speed to his plans. Everything is 
arranged, he tries to tell her. She is to pack her bags 
as hurriedly as she can before the Davidsons and the 
others get back from the native festival. Griggs and 
Hodgeson will tote her bags to a junk lying just off 
shore. In an hour she will be sailing for the Samarkind 
Islands, where she can pick up the Sydney boat. 

But she can’t understand. Did Mr. Davidson say 
she was to do this? He didn’t, O’Hara admits, but 
she is to do it just the same. 


SADIE — (appreciatively). It’s mighty fine of you to 
go to all this trouble for me — 

O’Hara — Fine! — Fine — nothing. This ain’t one 
small bit what I’d like to do for you—if I got the 
chance — 

SADIE — You’re doing this — it kinda makes me wanta 
ery — but — 

O’Hara — What’s the but — ? 

SaDIE —I can’t do it — 

O’Hara — Why can’t you do it? 

SADIE — Because I’m going through with what I’ve got 
to go through with — 

O’Hara — Are you afraid of Davidson? He'll never 
get hold of you again —I’ll see to that — 
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SaDIE — No — no — that isn’t it at all—! It would 
be awful hard for me to make you understand what’s 
come over me. I can’t understand myself. Remem- 
ber that day — Handsome! —It seems one hundred 
years ago—that day the governor’s letter came —I 
lost my nerve—ran around like a chicken with its 
head off. By’n’—by—I got a little calmer and I 
could think — and I thought I’m just rattled. I thought 
I'll try and fool him so I told Reverend Davidson a lie 
—as to why I didn’t want to go back to Frisco — but 
he saw right through me — he looked right into me. He 
knew — he knew —I felt a big net was catching me 
—nothing was any use —I tried again —I called him 
back and told him I was a bad woman — and I wanted 
to repent — that was a lie—TI didn’t think I was bad 
so there wasn’t anything to repent about —I had almost 
figured out things for myself —I thought, some folks 
have luck—some haven’t—all folks can’t be alike 
anyway — who knows what’s good or bad? Nobody. 
So I just let things go at that— and did not think 
too much. Anyway I told him I'd repent —he said 
if that was true I’d have to go back to be punished 
—TI lost my head again and I talked to him something 
terrible. He didn’t seem to mind. He followed me 
into my room and asked me if I would kneel down and 
pray —I was so desperate I said yes. Oh, Handsome 
— Handsome — 

O’Hara — All right — all right — go ahead and spill 
it all— you'll feel better. 

SapIE — He knelt down and began to pray —— prayed 
for a long time —I did not pay any attention at first 
—the rain was coming down — and the mosquitoes were 
humming —I was kind of numb — I suppose —a great 
fear was catching at my breath—then letting go— 
He prayed for hours and hours —I was awful tired — 
but all at once I found myself listening — sort of in 
spite of myself — and suddenly I found myself out in 
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a big — bright — beautiful place —seemed all my life 
I had been in a fog and hadn’t known it—and I 
was sort of happy —I knew I could be saved if I 
wanted to repent — and then it came —I did feel sorry 
for the life I had led — there was nothing phony about 
it —I wanted to repent! —I saw myself just as I was 
— Oh — God! — Oh, God! 

O’Hara — Sadie — this stuff ain’t making you happy 
— you don’t realize — it ain’t yourself. You’ve got to 
forget all about Davidson and come with me — 

Sapr—E — You don’t know what you’re saying — you’ve 
no idea what you’re saying — 

O’Hara — They’re not going to send you back there 
—with no one to take care of you. In Sydney —in 
a few weeks you'll have me— remember what I told 
you about Biff and Maggie? 

SapiE — You don’t understand — I’ve got to go back 
and serve my time — I’ve got to be punished for the life 
I’ve led —then God will forgive me. It’s the sacri- 
fice I’ve got to offer up. Oh— if it would only begin 
— it’s the waiting for it to start that’s so terrible. The 
world is a dangerous place, Handsome — on all sides 
of us there are terrible things — you’ve got to be pretty 
strong to live at all— Yes— it will be much easier 
in the penitentiary. 

O’Hara — (starting to his feet). What d’ye mean 
—the penitentiary? 

SapiE — When I get back to ’Frisco — I’ve got to go 
to the penitentiary for three years — 

O’Hara — (almost breathlessly). Good Christ! 

But nothing that he can say will move her. True, 
she was “framed” for the offense for which she is to 
be sent to prison, but the Rev. Davidson says that doesn’t 
matter. “He says it’s God’s way of letting me settle 
for everything else,” she tries to explain; “he says 
[ve got to accept an unjust punishment by man as a 
sacrifice to God.” 
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And when O’Hara tries to urge her she pushes him 
away and cries loudly and fearfully for the Rev. 
Davidson to come and save her, as though she doubted 
her own strength. Griggs and Hodgeson appear as 
promised, also eager to serve as life-savers. By way 
of making the trip pleasant for her, and the day’s 
wait for the Sydney boat interesting, Hodgeson has 
brought his pet monkey as a present. And she ain’t 
got no idea how entertainin’ a monkey can be. 

They have her clothes tied in bundles before she 
knows it, though she continues to call loudly for 
Davidson. And O’Hara’s pleas are eloquent. She'll 
be in Sydney, soon, away from all her trouble. She'll 
be with Biff and Maggie, and after a bit he will come, 
and she'll become Mrs. Tim O’Hara, and they’ll start 
afresh like two pals, 50-50. He is coaxing, cajoling, 
pleading with her and is just about to pick her up in 
his arms and carry her away when the Rev. Davidson 
strides into the room. 


Davipson — Here I am— Miss Thompson -— 

SaDIE — Oh — oh — 

Davipson — (looks with angry reproach at O’Hara). 
It seems I got here just about in time, Miss Thompson. 
All evening I had a peculiar feeling you were in danger 
— it was almost as though God were whispering in my 
ear to hurry back — 

O’Hara — Sadie — Sadie — don’t pay any attention 
to him. 

Davipson —- I’m sorry for you—O’Hara. What you 
are trying to do is a serious offense. 

O’Hara — (heatedly). What you’re trying to do 
would make a hyena cry. 

Davipson — You are trying to abduct Miss Thompson. 
You have made an attempt to defeat the law — it’s likely 
to go hard with you. (During the ensuing conversation 
both men become more menacing in their attitude.) 
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O’Hara — That’s my lookout — God, what kind of a 
man are you, anyway? Picking on this poor kid here. 
Getting her so she’s half crazy. Sending her back to 
where she’s got to go to prison — you’re one fine speci- 
men, Davidson! [ll say that for you. They don’t 
make your kind every day! 

Davipson — You are a reckless, headstrong man — 
O’Hara — you are given to loud language and strong 
drink. Your officers apparently have no control of you. 
You are breaking barracks now— and attempting a 
high-handed crime. You defy the authority of State 
and God. You cannot go on the way you're going 
—and I shall see to it that. you don’t! 

SaDIE — (to O’Hara, with a quaint wistfulness). But 
you don’t see what I see. I was nobody —now I’m 
somebody. Reverend Davidson has shown me! If it 
hadn’t been for him I could have gone through my 
whole life not knowing. It’s a wonderful thing to know 
you’ve been made of some account —the only thing I 
don’t understand is how it happened to come to me! 

O’Hara — (with a sudden realization that his efforts 
to induce Sadie to leave with him have come to naught). 
Is that the way it is — honest — Sadie? 

SaDIE — That’s the way it is. 

O’Hara — (in a boyishly hesitant manner). What do 
you want me to do? 

SADIE—I don’t want you to do anything, except 
just not say anything more. 

O’Hara — All right; [ll tell the boys to bring your 
things back. If you and me never see each other again 
I want to say this: [ll never forget you — ever. 

SADIE — Good-bye — 

Davipson — (soothingly). My poor child, it was not 
your fault. Far down the beach I heard your cry 
for help — 

SADIE — O’Hara is an awful simple fellow —he 
thought he was helping me. You see—he doesn’t 
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understand. I couldn’t bear to think of him suffering 
and in: trouble — it’s all right for me — it was coming 
to me — but I wouldn’t want it to come to O’Hara. 

Davipson — Can’t you see that indirectly you are 
responsible for the finest thing that could happen to 
O’Hara. He is to have his chance —just as you had 
yours! 

SADIE — (in a voice of a child). Can’t — can’t — 
what’s coming to me do for both of us? 

Davipson — No one can pay another’s reckoning — 
each one must pay his own — 

SADIE — Yes— but you told me—maybe I can’t 
understand rightly yet—— you told me Christ took the 
punishment for all of us —when they crucified Him — 

Davipson — Sadie — Christ saved the world for us, 
but each of us must bear his share of the cross — it 
wouldn’t be fair to leave the whole weight on His 
shoulders, would it? 

SapiE— When you’re around—everything seems 
clear — everything seems all right — that old life I led 
—that doesn’t seem to belong to me — that was some- 
one else. When I feel like that — Reverend Davidson 
— does it mean I’m redeemed? 

Davipson — (very tenderly). Yes, Sadie— jin the 
last few days you have become very close and dear to 
God — he has tested you and found you true. Tonight 
he sent the devil to tempt you. Once your soul lay 
like a stagnant pool in the deepest pit of the deepest 
valley —tonight it is cleansed — glorified — 

SaDIE — (starts toward her door and pauses wearily). 
If I’m afraid and can’t sleep — will you pray with me? 

Daviwson — Yes — when I hear you call—I will 
come — 

The McPhails and Mrs. Davidson are back from the 
festival. They find Davidson standing, a little exalted, 
staring at the door of Sadie’s room. A great happiness 
has come to him, he tells them. He has had proof that 
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Sadie Thompson has been reborn. “I have been 
privileged to bring a lost soul into the loving arms of 
the Lord.” McPhail, however, is still skeptical. He 
can’t see how any man, least of all a man carrying 
on the Lord’s work, should want to send a heipless 
creature back to three years in an American prison. 
But Davidson is thrilled with the glory of his victory. 
Too filled with it to follow the rest to bed. He must 
have time to commune with the flaring inner spirit 
that has taken command of him, and despite Mrs. 
Davidson’s protest he goes again into the rain. 


Mrs. Davipson — (to the McPhails). He prayed 
with Miss Thompson, last night, until she went to sleep. 
It was nearly three o’clock when he came upstairs. Then 
he threw himself down in the bed, exhausted. But he 
only slept in snatches. He has strange dreams that 
puzzle him — he’ll have a breakdown if he doesn’t take 
care — 

McPuait — Heaven knows, I pity Miss Thompson, 
but all we non-Biblical people seem to be utterly help- 
less in the matter — 

Mrs. Davipson—I never saw Mr. Davidson: so 
wrought up before. Last night he kept crying out in 
his sleep — 

McPuait — Is that so? 

Mrs. Davipson — This morning he told me he had 
been dreaming about the mountains of Nebraska. 

McPuai.— The mountains of Nebraska? That’s 
odd! 

Mrs. Davipson —I don’t believe anyone but myself 
realizes what an enormous amount of emotional force 
my husband puts into his work. 

McPuait — Work seems to be the only outlet for his 
tremendous energy — he should look out. 

Mrs. Davipson — The Lord’s work is Mr. Davidson’s 
life! On our wedding night Mr. Davidson explained to 
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me his ideals of our marriage. He believed it should 
be a union free from earthly indulgence, devoted entirely 
to the salvation of others — 

McPuaii—A noble doctrine, Mrs. Davidson — but 
to a medical man like myself, everyday experience 
proves that flesh and blood are not things apart from 
the spirit. Frankly — natural emotions can never be | 
denied, only disguised — 

Mrs. Daviwson— You are quite wrong. Both Mr. 
Davidson and I have high views on matters commonly 
accepted as part of human nature. I can safely say 
our marriage is entirely a contract of the spirit — 

Mrs. McPuHait— And obviously a happy one. All 
marriages are happy where people have the same 
ambitions. 

Mrs. Davipson — You are right. It was hard working 
alone — and would have been harder as we grew older. 
I had been a missionary in China. I met Mr. Davidson 
at a congress in Boston we were both attending. It 
was agreed we were to come out to the islands, which 
my imagination had pictured in glowing colors. Per- 
haps I had looked forward to a marriage of another 
sort — like all women. I believe 1— wanted chil- 
dren. But that was long ago. Sometimes I wonder a 
little— two people as isolated and solitary as Mr. 
Davidson and myself. (She rises suddenly.) But no! 
Mr. Davidson is right! There is only one course for 
those who work for others, immolation of self, and 
sacrifice of all. Good night! 


The women retire to their rooms. McPhail lingers 
for a word with Horn. Things that he has heard and 


seen puzzle him. 


McPuait—I say, Horn, did you ever go through 
Nebraska on a train? 
Horn — Twenty years ago — 
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McPuait — Notice the mountains? 

Horn — Mountains! Molehills you mean. 

McPuait — Call them what you like. They rose 
from the plain abruptly, remember, rounded, smooth — 

Horn — Yep. What of it? 

McPuart— Didn’t it strike you that they were 
curiously like a woman’s breast? 


McPhail goes upstairs. “Horn pauses for a moment, 
gazing after McPhail. Then he turns and looks at Sadie’s 
door. Again reflects and then turns out the hanging 
lamp, and goes into the store. Far off come the sounds 
of a native tom-tom, while, intermittently, come the 
plaintive wails of reed instruments, the rain increases 
its downpour, while through a rift in the clouds a shaft 
of moonlight finds its way into the room, shedding a 
ghastly ominous pallor on the door to Sadie’s room.” 


The curtain is lowered briefly. When it rises some 
time has elapsed. A cold, threatening early dawn is 
beginning to throw weird shadows across the room. The 
rain is falling heavily. Afar off can be heard the con- 
tinuing beat of the tom-toms. Sadie’s door opens 
slowly and “she appears holding a lamp in her hand. 
She is a sickly pale. Her hair is tousled mussily about 
her head. Her entire facial expression seems to indicate 
the haunting fear of an unknown dread. About her 
she has a grey-white dressing gown, the folds of which 
seem to accentuate her forlorn appearance. She takes 
a hesitant step into the room and then slowly, holding 
the lamp before her, makes her way to the foot of 
the staircase. She pauses and calls up the stairs: 
“Reverend Davidson! Reverend Davidson!” 

Getting no answer she makes her way unsteadily to 
Horn’s chair and huddles herself despondently in it. 
The Rev. Davidson finds her thus as he enters from the 
veranda. She couldn’t sleep, she tells him, and she was 
frightened by her thoughts. He, too, has been troubled. 
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Davipson — (as though under terrific strain). Out 
there in the rain —I walked, and wondered too. The 
darkness was full of eyes —I saw things I never saw 
before. I looked into the awful groves of Asteroth, 
where Solomon went to find the secrets of joy and 
terror. I saw Asteroth herself —I saw Judas. Sadie — 
you don’t have to go back to San Francisco. 

Sabie — (looking searchingly into his face). 1 don’t 
have to go back — what do you mean? 

Davipson — (he has a peculiar hoarseness in his 
voice). Just that — you don’t have to go back. (Lean-. 
ing toward her his voice full of emotion.) You are 
redeemed! 

SADIE — (unheeding the change in Davidson’s tone). 
What other sacrifice could I offer — that is all I have 
got to give. I only hope I will be able to go through 
with it right. 

Davipson — From now on you will be strong — no 
more fear. (He now speaks as though in ecstasy.) 
Beautiful — radiant — you will be one of the daughters 
of the King. (He is bending over her and speaks in a 
reverent whisper.) That’s what you are now, Sadie 
—one of the daughters of the King — radiant'— 
beautiful. 

SapiE — (looks again into his face, a wistful smile 
seems to give her face a madonna-like appearance). Am 
I? (She picks the lamp from the chair arm and rises. 
Slowly walks toward her door and then pauses and 
turns back to face Davidson.) Pray with me Rev. 
Davidson — when you pray, everything seems all right. 


She turns and goes into her room. Davidson stands 
as though hypnotized and watches her go. For a brief 
moment he seems to gain control of his emotions, then 
strides towards her door and stops abruptly outside it. 
Suddenly his head droops, his hands clasp convulsively 
and a bitter struggle between Davidson, the man of God, 
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and Davidson, human creature, seems to take place. His 
head and shoulders now square and with studied de- 
liberation he grasps the handle of Sadie’s door, opens 
it and steps inside, slowly closing the door after him. 
The rain is now almost a cloudburst and its relentless 
beating seems to suggest that it has won a victory. 

There is another lapse of hours. The stage is now ~ 
bathed in the sunlight of early morning. Two natives 
are bending over the veranda railing, intent on some 
action below. A native policeman enters. He is look- 
ing, excitedly, for Horn, whom he brings from the store, 
and to whom he has communicated his own excitement. 
Horn quickly summons McPhail. O’Hara comes in 
search of Sadie. She is still in her room. If she 
is asleep let her sleep. Horn and McPhail rush out 
of the house. They are gone but a moment. 

On the beach below they have found the body of the 
Rev. Davidson. He had cut his throat and thrown 
himself into the sea. Native fishermen had seen him. 
He has been dead, the doctor thinks, about two hours. 

They hesitate to call Mrs. Davidson. And yet she 
must be told. When she comes she seems to have sensed 
the tragedy. Coolly she asks where she is to go. They 
lead her out towards the beach. 

Suddenly from Sadie’s room the raucous tones of the 
phonograph break forth. It is uncanny. They can’t 
understand. Someone must stop her playing the in- 
fernal thing. If she knew — 

Suddenly Sadie appears in the doorway. She “‘is 
once more dressed in the gay finery with which she had 
made her appearance in the first act. Her face is 
rouged, but for all of her joyous. attire there is an 
odd cynical atmosphere which seems to cling to her.” 


SADIE — Surprised to see me—all dolled up, eh! 
Well, why not? Had to put on my best, didn’t I, this 
gay and glorious morning? Besides you know, I’m 
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radiant — beautiful —Ha—ha—ha! Could not be- 
lieve my eyes when I saw the sun. Do I feel fine? I 
do! I would race you down the beach if it wasn’t for 
these pesky heels. 

O’Hara — Sadie — for God’s sake turn off that phono- 
graph — 

SapiE — And why, for God’s sake, should I turn off 
my phonograph? 

O’Hara — They’ll be back any minute. 

Sabie — Who? 

O’Hara — Mrs. Davidson — 

SADIE — (apparently once more herself and sure of 
her own ability to manage her own affairs). And 
why should I turn off my phonograph because Mrs. 
Davidson is coming back? (Snarling sneer has crept 
into her voice.) I am not concerned with what Mrs. 
Davidson thinks nor for that matter with what your 
Reverend Davidson thinks. My advice to him is to 
pin on his wings and try the air — 

O’Hara — (to Horn). Get that phonograph turned 
off quick. 

SADIE — Stay out of that room, Old Horn — that 
phonograph stays on — 

O’Hara — Sadie — something has happened — 

SapIE — Yes, you’re right — something has happened. 
You men! You’re all alike! Pigs— pigs! I wouldn’t 
trust any of you — 

O’Hara — (hurt). Sadie! 

SapiE — No offense to you in that last remark, old pal 
— and I’m going to Sydney if that invitation still holds 

ood — 
5 O’Hara — You bet it does—Sadie. Davidson has 
killed himself. 

SapiE — What? 

O’Hara — They found him on the beach this morning 
in the water with his throat cut — 

Sabie — (she speaks slowly and a remarkable change 
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seems to come over her). So—he killed himself? 
Then I can forgive him. I thought the joke was on 
me. I see it wasn’t — : 
McPuait — (enters from the veranda and excitedly 
speaks). What the devil are you doing? Stop that 
damned machine — Mrs. Davidson is coming. 
SADIE — (weakly). Yes—stop it—stop it — 


Horn goes to Sadie’s room and stops the phonograph 
and re-enters, pausing by Sadie’s door. Mrs. Davidson 
enters, followed by Mrs. McPhail, who goes and stands 
beside her husband. Mrs. Davidson walks to Sadie — 


Mrs. Davipson — I understand, Miss Thompson. I am 
sorry for him — and I am sorry for you. (She crosses 
to the stairway and pauses at the foot. Her shoulders 
shake convulsively. Her head is bowed. After an 
instant’s pause she mounts the stairs. Sadie has watched 
her go and turns and faces the lights.) 

SapiE — I guess I’m sorry for everybody in the world. 
(O’Hara crosses and stands by Sadie’s side. She turns 
her face toward him.) Life is a quaint present from 
somebody —there’s no doubt about that. (Little sob 
works its way into her voice.) It'll be much easier in 
Sydney. 


THE END 


“YOU AND I” 
A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Purr Barry 


THIS is the ninth “prize play” to be written by those 
students of playwriting who have worked with Prof. 
George Pierce Baker in his “47 Workshop” class at 
Harvard, and the eighth to be produced. Thomas P. 
Robinson’s “The Copy,” which was awarded the prize 
in 1921, was accepted for production by Oliver Morosco 
in New York, but shortly thereafter Mr. Morosco’s firm 
was in temporary difficulties necessitating a reorganiza- 
tion, and “The Copy” was put aside. 

Later Mr. Morosco abandoned his plan to offer the 
annual $500 prize to the Baker students and Richard G. 
Herndon, another New York manager, took his place. 
Professor Baker, Mr. Herndon and Walter Pritchard 
Eaton were named as the committee to make the selection. 
Fifty plays were submitted, and from these the com- 
mittee chose Philip Barry’s “You and J.” It was pro- 
duced by Mr. Herndon in the Belmont Theatre, New 
York, February 19, 1923, and sprang into immediate 
popularity, continuing through the remainder of the 
season. 

“You and I” is an epigrammatic play of the type 
usually classified as a society comedy, written in the 
mood and manner of that trio of English dramatists, 
Oscar Wilde, Arthur Wing Pinero and Sidney Carton, 
who contributed so notably to the English and American 
stage twenty years ago, and whose only American com- 
petitor at the time was the late Clyde Fitch. 

It is about seven o’clock of a late September evening, 
1921. The scene is the library of Maitland White’s 
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summer home in Westchester county, New York — “a 
huge, motherly sort of room that pats your hand as 
you come into it and tells you to sit down and be 
comfortable with the rest of us.” 

Offstage, right, some one is playing the latest dance 
tune, the some one, as you guess a moment later, when 
she bursts a little angrily into the room, being Veronica 
Duane. Veronica, whom no one thinks of calling any- 
thing but “Ronny,” is “about nineteen, slim, of medium 
height, with a decidedly pretty, high-bred face, lovely 
hair, lovely hands, soft, low-pitched voice — whatever 
she may be saying. Heredity, careful upbringing, 
education and travel have combined to invest her with 
a poise far in advance of her years. She has attained 
the impossible — complete sophistication without the 
loss of bloom. Her self-confidence is an added charm 
—free, as it is, from any taint of youthful cocksure- 
ness.” She is dressed becomingly in what are probably 
known in this section of Westchester as sport togs. 

Ronny is followed by “Ricky” (otherwise Roderick) 
White. Ricky, wearing the suit he golfs in, has quit 
smoking the pipe he carries in his hand and “looks 
just a little bit scared.” “He is a well set-up, thoroughly 
nice boy of about twenty-one. High color, hair care- 
fully brushed, a disarming smile.” The elder White 
had once declared Ricky and Ronny to represent “The 
cream of their astonishing generation.” 

The reason for Ricky’s being a bit frightened presently 
is revealed as the result of a liberty he has just taken 
with Ronny. She had looked up at him, adoringly, he 
thought, as she played the piano, and he had kissed her 
full upon the mouth, which has irritated Ronny ex- 
cessively. Not that she was not pleased; or that she 
was taken completely by surprise. Some day she knew 
Ricky might grow that bold. Some day she expected, 
vaguely, that he might even propose to her. As next 
door neighbors they had practically grown up together. 
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But her irritation of the moment apparently is caused 
by what she is pleased to consider an utter lack of 
judgment and consideration on Ricky’s part. 


Ronny — On the fifteenth of October you’re going 
abroad for three years. For the love of Pete, why 
couldn’t you have held out just two weeks more? Then 
you'd have gone, and I’d have forgotten you. And 
that would have been all there was to it. 

Ricky — In a pig’s eye. 

Ronny —I tell you it would! And now — after 
this — oh — a sweet winter I’ll put in, getting over you! 

Ricky — (genuinely dismayed). Getting over me 
. . . ? Gosh, I don’t want you to do that! 

Ronny — (ironically). No. Jl sit around doing 
basket-work, while you and your little playmates at the 
Beaux-Arts scamper up and down Paris. 

Ricky — (grandly). I am going abroad to study 
architecture — not to go on parties. 

Ronny — Show me a student on the Left Bank who 
doesn’t study life! Thanks, Rick. By spring you will 
be but a memory. 

Ricky — But — but Ronny —can’t you get it into 
your silly head that I’m really in love with you? Tm 
— you’ve — oh, damn it — won’t you marry me? 

Ronny — Ricky! (Shakes her head with conviction.) 
Uh-uh. It’s awfully nice of you. But I couldn’t wait 
three years for the Prince of Wales. 


Which Ricky accepts as discouraging proof that it is 
“a fat lot” she loves him. Such, however, is not Ronny’s 
reason at all. Things are not as pleasant as they might 
be in her home for one thing, and promise to be little 
if any better until she is “settled.” Furthermore Ricky 
has always meant to be an architect and she has no 
intention of standing in his way. As Ricky sees it there 
is no reason why she should. He can still be an archi- 
tect and marry her. He can, for the sake of the better 
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wage, go into his father’s factory temporarily. Then he 
can study nights and drift into architecture gradually. 
For the matter of that it would be no great calamity 
if he should get into business and stay there. “Father 
dished painting to marry Nanny. And do you suppose 
he’s ever regretted it? Look at them!” 

It is a persuasive argument and a moment later they 
have plighted their troth, as the saying is, and are calling 
upstairs to “Nanny,” who happens to be Ricky’s 
absurdly youthful but still quite wonderful mother, to 
relay the grand tidings to her. 

Nancy White, who presently appears at the head of 
the stairs, “is a young forty, medium height, with a 
slim, girlish figure, lively, whimsical brown eyes, dark 
brown hair and a charming manner. Despite her poise 
one feels that her age is merely ‘put. on’—that she 
will never really grow up.” She accepts their news with 
a show of genuine interest in them, but with suggested 
misgivings as well. She settles them finally on the sofa 
and draws an armchair up before them. 


Nancy — Now, you two precious idiots, we'll talk 
this over. 

Ricky — (lowly, to Ronny). Isn’t she immense? 

Nancy —I thought the fact of your living next door 
to each other for twelve summers would act as an anti- 
toxin. 

Ronny — (timidly). It came as a shock to me, Mrs. 
White. 

Nancy —I dare say. But of course this is quite out 
of the question. You're nothing but children, 

Ricky — (shaking his head reprovingly). Gosh, 
Nanny — that’s awfully old stuff. 

Nancy — Roderick — be kind enough to reserve your 
infantile comments. (Ricky subsides.) Nothing but 
children. It is beautiful, my dears, but quite, quite 
ridiculous, 
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Ricky — Pardon the interruption — but how old were 
you, when you became a married maiden? 

Nancy — That has nothing to do with it! 

Ricky — (indulgently). I know—but just as a 
matter of record. .°. . 
es Nancy — (with dignity). I was — ah— nineteen. 

(Bhi 

Ricky — You mean a couple of weeks past eighteen. 
What’re you, Ronny? 

Ronny —I’ll be twenty in December. Big girl. 

Ricky — Check. And how about Dad? 

Nancy — He was a great deal older than you are! 

Ricky — Your memory’s failing, Nanny. He had me 
just four months. 

Nancy — (ironically). 1 don’t want to be sordid — 
but what do you expect to live on? 

Ricky — Query: What did you live on, darling? 

Nancy — (a little confused). Why —ah—I had a 
little of my own, and your father worked. 

Ricky — (with a gesture). ’S a perfect equation! 

Ronny — I’ve about two thousand a year from Aunt 
Isabel’s estate. Dad’s promised me a house. 

Nancy — (to Ricky). And may I ask what you 
intend doing about your architecture? 

Ronny — (leaning forward). You and I both, Mrs. 
White. . . . 

Ricky — Quiet, child—let me manage this. [’m 
going like a breeze. (To Nancy.) Well, you see, ’m 
going to pass that up, and — 

Nancy — (really troubled). But — 

Ricky — Oh — maybe not for good. Maybe, by and 
by, when we get on our feet... . 

Nancy —By and by! Somehow—that sounds 
vaguely reminiscent to me. Unless you do it now, you'll 
never do it! 

Ricky — Well, really — what if I don’t? I mean, 
you told me that father wanted to paint, or something 
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—but you and he were married at twenty-one and 
eighteen respectively, and he went into business, and 
stayed there. What I mean is, it seems to me that you 
two have made a pretty good go at it. 


“We have made an uncommonly good go at it,” Nancy 
admits. “But—” She still has her own reasons for 


wanting them to be very sure they are doing right before. 


they go ahead with their plans. She does not doubt 
they love each other. “I’ve never given a happy hang 
for any one else,” Ronny confesses; “I’d simply — lie 
down and die for him,” and she thinks — perhaps — 
it will be all right—somehow. But —there is still a 
but. 

It is after Ronny has gone to dress for dinner that 
Nancy takes her son more completely into her con- 
fidence. From a drawer of her desk that is bulging 
with slips of paper she hands him a few. They are 
sketches and bits of sketches that, over a period of 
twenty years, she has found in her husband’s pockets 
whenever she has given his clothes to the valet to be 
pressed. The elder White is also given to experiment- 
ing in murals — which is why the wall by the telephone 
has to be repapered so frequently. 

It may be possible for Ricky to have both the archi- 
tecture he has always been eager to study and the girl he 
loves — and again it may not be possible. It may seem 
simple now — but what of that later time? 


Nancy —. . . when you’re forty or so, you may look 
on love as a kind of captivating robber — who chatted 
so sweetly, as he plucked your destiny out of your 
pocket. sak 

Ricky — (gaily). There you go again! Ask dad — 
he knows! (A whistled tune is heard from the hall 
upstairs.) 

Nancy — (rapidly). You may suddenly feel choked 
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off — thwarted — in the one really big thing you could 
have done. Then—though you love her dearly — 
you'll resent Ronny. You'll try not to let her see. If 
she loves you, she can’t avoid it. Or even you your- 
self may not know quite what’s wrong. You may simply 
find, all at once, that you are very empty, very unhappy. 

Ricky — But Nanny — look how happy father is! 

(The whistle draws closer.) 

Nancy — You can’t tell much by a whistle, son... . 


Maitland White, who is “Matey” to his intimates 
in this generously nicknamed family, “is forty-three, 
about five feet ten, and golf and squash have kept him 
in the pink of trim. He is not particularly handsome, 
but with a face and smile that win you immediately. 
There are a few grey hairs, which Nancy or the barber 
will pull out next week. To look at him, you might 
think him any one of a number of things. You guess 
that it is business, and you know that he is successful. 
His hands — long, slender and restless — and a kind of 
boyish whimsicality in him are all that betray the 
artist.” 

For the moment Maitland is too much taken with a 
Watteau print he has brought home for Nancy’s room 
to pay much attention to his son, at the moment burst- 
ing with news of his engagement to Ronny. But finally 
Ricky succeeds in getting the news across. First, he 
tells his father he expects to marry Miss Duane, and 
second, that he also expects to give up temporarily his 
planned career as an architect. It is a harder blow for 
Matey to assimilate than it was for Nancy. He is quite 
stunned by it, in fact. And yet his attitude is kindly 
and sympathetic. 


Matey — Look here, old fellow, this is a little con- 
fusing. Would you mind telling me more about it? 
Ricky — Why — there isn’t a great deal to tell, sir. 
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It’s just that we’re—very much in love, and want to 
be married as soon as we possibly can. I figure that 
if I go to work now, by spring everything will be rosy. 

Matey — What do you plan to do? 

Ricky — Same as you, The Warren Company. Caught 
you, sir — you thought I’d say, “sell bonds.” 

Matrey — And your architecture goes by the boards, 
eh? 

Ricky — Why should it? I can study evenings, and 
Sundays, and finally — (Matey laughs mirthlessly. 
Ricky is injured.) Well—I can. 

Matey — Ricky — our method of upbringing for you 
and Jean has allowed room for very few “Thou-shalt- 
nots.” I’m not going to start ordering you about now, 
but there are a few things, that — as an older man —I 
want to remind you of — 

Ricky — (quietly). Yes, dad. 

Matey —I have my own eyes, and the word of your 
masters at school and college, to tell me that you have 
a considerable gift for building-design. You love the 
work, and you’re unusually well suited for it. You need 
technique, and a background— and you need them 
badly. Three years at the Beaux-Arts will give you the 
best there are. 

Ricky — But Ronny — 

MatEey — (a little exasperated). If Ronny won't 
wait for you, there'll be another girl just as charming, 
later on. . 

Ricky — Oh, dad. 

Matrey —I want ” tell you, son, that the most 
important thing in a man’s life is his work — particu- 
larly when he has an equipment such as yours. It’s hard 
to get going; for a while you need absolute independence 
— freedom to think only “I— 1—1I—I and my work.” 
After marriage that’s no longer possible. From then 
on “it’s you and I” always— with the “you” first, 
every time. “You and J.” 
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Ricky — Sound grammar, anyway. 

Matey— Don’t think I’m speaking idly! And 
don’t make the mistake either of underrating the suf- 
fering a flouted destiny can send you. There’s a course 
you feel cut out to take. Step off it now —and you'll 
regret it as long as you live. 

Ricky — But —I simply can’t give up Ronny. 

Matey — (brutally). In my opinion, any man who 
sacrifices his career for the sake of a girl hasn’t the 
backbone of —a cup-custard. (Nancy’s head drops a 
little. Ricky glances at her apprehensively.) And any 
girl selfish enough to permit — 

Ricky — Dad — 

Matey — What? 

Ricky — Isn’t that a bit rough on mother? 

MatEy — (puzzled). Rough on—what do you 
EAN |i! es. -? 

Nancy — Don’t be silly, Ricky. 

Marey— But... ? 

Nancy — (matter-of-factly). I must go and dress, 
(To Ricky.) You'd better come too. 

MatEey — Just a moment, dear — Rick, it’s sheer 
nonsense to think you can manage two occupations. One 
or the other must go. You — 

Ricky — I’m afraid it’s no use, father. I’ve thought 
it all out, and my mind’s made up. 


Etta, who happens to be an unusually attractive maid, 
announces the arrival of Mr. Warren. Warren is the 
G. T. Warren who is president of Matey’s manufacturing 
firm and he is to spend the week-end with the Whites. 
“He is about fifty-five, and partially bald—a short, 
plump little man with a ready smile. He has the 
conceit of most self-made men, but in his case, it is 
made amusing by his naiveté. He is, in the business 
vernacular, always ‘on his toes,’ and literally exudes 
prosperity and good nature. He speaks rapidly, and 
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with conviction.” He greets his host and hostess with 
an assured affability and matches small talk with the 
effervescent Ricky as best he can. To the young man’s 
suggestion that another White is ready for the firm 
Mr. Warren reacts with enthusiasm. It is an age of 
business and he is quite sure Ricky is acting wisely in 
giving up his plans for European study. He is ready 
to put him through the Warren mill any time he is 
ready to start. The Whites try guardedly to dissuade 
their son from making the plunge too suddenly, but 
just now he is of no mind to listen to them. 

With Ricky and Warren gone, full of plans, Matey 
confesses that he feels a bit done up. He probably 
should take the vacation that every one, Nancy most of 
all, is urging upon him. And yet with the market as 
uncertain as it is, and the chance that Ricky will yet 
be made to see the light and decide to go on with his 
studies, any long vacation is out of the question. 

Through the open door at the right Geoffrey Nichols 
is heard approaching. “Geoff” is an old, old friend 
of Matey’s, a college chum, an usher at the White 
wedding. But they have not seen each other for the 
better part of twenty years. While Matey has been 
getting on in business Nichols has been acquiring some 
little fame as a writer of popular fiction. As he enters 
now “he is distinguished in appearance and attractive 
—the air of a cosmopolite without the vice of obtruding 
it. For a successful literary man his affectations are 
few.” 

Nichols is in town only for a few days, preliminary 
to sailing for Europe. He spends much of his time in 
Europe. “I’m a veritable flea for travel,” he confesses. 
“London is my old lady— Paris my mistress — and 
Rome — ah, Rome—my saint in décolleté!” He is 
happy at being able to have a few hours with the Whites, 
and amusingly reminiscent in recalling the years when 
they knew each other better. With Nancy gone to 
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dress for dinner the men come seriously to the inevitable 
comparison of their respective lives. 


NicHoLs — (reflectively). And yet at twenty, we were 
much the same. Twenty —the incendiary age, Matey! 
I was going to set the world on fire with my novels — 
your match was a paint-brush. 

Matey — And I gave up my painting to marry Nancy 
Lyon... . 

NicHois — While I forsook sweet Kitty Nash, to wed 
an ink-pot. A pair of jilts, we two! Well — what 
do you think of your bargain? 

MatEey — I’ve come out the winner, Geoff! 
~ Nicuots— And so have I! 

Matey — (laughing). Impossible! I’ve a happy 
home — sufficient leisure—a regular income —two 
fine, spoiled children— and a wife that’s a simple 
miracle. Trump them, if you can!” 

NicHoLts — (gaily, with the gesture of laying cards 
on the table one by one). The world’s my home — every 
hour of my time is my own—I’ll match my income 
with yours any day! And for your last three items, I 
say what Bacon said: “A man with wife and children 
has given hostages to Fortune!” 

Matey — But old Lady Fortune has done me rather 
well. 

NicHoLs — Oh —she has her favorite slaves. But 
freedom’s the thing old chap. As Shaw said to me one 
day last April—dash it all—what was it he said? 
At any rate, it was simply convulsing. 

Matey — But how on earth have you done any work? 

Nicuo_ts — Work? Why, every new experience is 
material. “Copy” we call it. Wherever I go, my type- 
writer follows. No worries, no responsibilities — just 
life —the one life I have — spiced and succulent. 

Matey — While I— day after day — “Nine to five 
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NicHo_s— Those words are the business man’s 
epitaph. . 

Matey — (determined to be sprightly). Oh— one 
has one’s moments, even a business man. 

NicHo_s — (watches Matey a moment). Matey — 
as I remember, you showed amazing promise. I’ve 
known artists with wives — with children, even. Why, 
in the name of Raphael, didn’t you go on with it? 

Matry — (a little wanly). Well, you see, Nancy 
and I married ridiculously young — neither of us rich, 
but both of us accustomed to a certain standard of living 
—a regular income became pretty much of a neces- 
sity — 

NicHoLs — (thoughtfully). And you put it off. 
Tsch — what a shame — 

Matey — (reluctantly). Perhaps—I don’t know. 
Sometimes when I look back, and think that I haven’t 
yet done the thing I wanted to do — my forty-three years 
seem rather futile and misspent. It’s been particularly 
salty today—my son Roderick, for whom I’ve ex- 
pected ... Oh, well, it’s the old story over again; 
expediency’s heel on the neck of inclination. 

NicHoLts — But some phases of your life must be 
very interesting. Now business for instance — 

Matey — Geoff, business is a dump for dreams. . . 
I believe that every fourth man in it has something 
shut down in him. You can see it in their faces. 
Some wanted to paint, like me — some to write, to sing 
—to be doctors, lawyers. God bless me, even preachers! 
But expediency ordered it otherwise. And now most 
of them will die in the traces, poor devils 
die of market reports — Babsonitis — hardening of the 
soul — 

NICHOLS — (sagely). Ah, yes—as some one says, 
“Most men lead lives of quiet desperation.” 

Matey — (softly). “Quiet desperation.” By the 
Lord — here’s one who’s fed up with it. I’ve a good 
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mind to chuck business now—and go to painting! 
(Nichols looks somewhat alarmed —this is being 
taken too seriously.) 

NicHoLts — You’re not serious . . . ? 

Matey — So serious that the turn of a hair would 
decide it. 


Nor does all Nichols’ sound reasoning dislodge 
Matey’s conviction that fate, having been unkind to 
him, should at least be given a chance to offer some 
sort of compensation. What has the manufacture of 
soap, face creams and cosmetics — which he reluctantly 
confesses to Nichols is the Warren line — what can 
such a business offer a man who hungers to be painting? 

It is in this mood that Nancy finds him when Nichols 
has gone. And though she tries tactfully to lead him 
out of it she does not succeed. Finally, a little desper- 
ate, she demands the truth from him. 


Nancy — Matey — you sweet old thing — what is the 
matter ? 

-Matey — Oh —- nothing — 

Nancy — Dear — it seems to me that you have about 
everything that a person could desire. We've — 
most of the good things of life — health — position 
—enough money —and a happy family. (She hesi- 
tates.) And we've —each other. Nor is ours the tame, 
settled love most people have at forty. Some blessed 
good fortune has kept the keen edge on it. I love my 
children — but compared to you— oh, Matey! I fancy 
—there’s more woman in me than mother. . . . You 
have been unusually successful in your work. What 
more could any man ask than you have... ¢ 

Matey — Oh, Nanny, Nanny. (/mpatiently, but with 
intense suffering.) Nanny, Nanny, Nanny — what do 
you know about it! (Nancy catches her breath sharply, 
holds it a moment and then lets it go.) 
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Nancy — (almost in a whisper). I suppose — you 
know — it — just about knocks the heart out of me, to 
hear you say that. . . . (She waits for a response. 
None comes. She clenches her fists, and throws back 
her head, in pain—turns to him.) Oh—this can’t 
be you and I! (A moment’s silence.) Maitland —as 
you love me — there’s something I want you to do. 

MatEey — What is it? 

Nancy — (directly). Leave business for a year. Get 
leave of absence, if possible. Otherwise, resign. 

MatEy — (affecting to be puzzled). But — my dear 
—why...? 

Nir (ah an impatient gesture). Oh — please! 
Do you think I’ve had all these years of you—to be 
fooled by pretense now? I’ve known for a long time 
that you weren’t happy—and why you weren't. But 
I’ve not known — quite how much it meant to you. I 
want you to devote the year to painting. 

Matey — (with amused tolerance). It’s a nice idea, 
Nanny, but — (his gesture includes the house, the cars, 
the servants). 

Nancy — (rapidly — closer to him). We'll give up 
the apartment. We'll stay out here over the winter. 
One car — and run it ourselves. We'll keep Katie and 
Etta — and let the others go. I’ll do the upstairs myself. 
Ricky will be in business —no longer an expense. My 
own income will be enough to dress Jean and pay her 
school bills. 

MatEey — (uncertainly). You understand — I’ve very 
little outside of my salary? 

Nancy — Little — but plenty for us. We'll econo- 
mize in everything. (Looks at lighted lamps with a 
smile.) We’ll—even be careful about the electric 
lights. The front attic can be made into a studio. . . . 

Matey — (laughing). It sounds too delightful! But 
impossible, of course — 

Nancy — What’s the matter — don’t you dare? 
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Matey — People would think I’d lost my mind. 

Nancy — (scornfully). People! 

MateEy — (slowly). I suppose they wouldn’t have 
1). know. But G;:T; — . 

Nancy — (quickly). Tell him it’s — personal re- 
search work. 

Matey — And if the research finds nothing? 

Nancy — Matey — if you don’t still think the bird in 
- bush worth any two in the hand, you might as well 

ie. 


Matey permits himself, half-willingly, a little wonder- 
ingly, to be carried on by Nancy’s enthusiasm. It is 
possible the experiment might be made—if this and 
that could be arranged. But — there are so many things 
to be considered. For one, what would he do for 
models? He would naturally want to do portraits, and 
models, brought to the country, while he was brushing 
up, would be expensive. 

But Nancy has a ready solution for that problem. 
There is Etta, the maid. An unusually beautiful girl, 
Etta. And, with proper inducements, Etta could un- 
doubtedly be induced to pose. Yet, even after Matey 
studies her for the first time as a possibility and is 
convinced she might serve, Etta is not so sure it would 
be a proper business for a young woman. 


Nancy — (to Etta). If you will consent to remain 
here in the country with us this winter, and pose for a 
few hours each day — 

Etta — (gently). I am sorry, ma'am. (Turns to 

0.) 
3 Nancy — Just a moment! [I'll increase your wages, 
and help you with your work. 

Etta — (firmly). No, ma’am. I could not consider 
it. Not for all the money in the world. 

Nancy — (frankly puzzled). But—I don’t under- 
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stand. Would you mind telling us why? (Etta hesi- 
tates. Peers at Matey.) You may be quite frank. 

Erra — Well —I do not like to say nothing, but the 
man of the house, in the third last place I was in, made 
advances that was— advances that were—most un- 
welcome. You know how careful a girl has got to be 
— specially when nature has blessed her with looks 
like mine. I can usually tell by their eyes. (She tries 
to get a look at Matey’s. He looks up at her, then 
rises suddenly, and goes to window.) I am not saying 
nothing against Mr. White. So far, he has behaved 
like a real gennulman. But if I should forget myself 
to the extent of —oh, you know what artists are — 
they, and sailors — 


Nor is Etta easily won over. She knows artists — 
“women to them are as tinders to the flames,” she 
insists. ‘““There’s the Hearst of it, Matey,” Nancy ex- 
plains. But Etta is won finally, after she has been 
reassured that none of Mr. White’s gennulman friends 
will be permitted to gaze openly upon her charms while 
she is posing. She will always be modestly and be- 
comingly draped, Nancy promises, and the experience 
will enable her to learn much that every real lady should 
know. 

They decide not to tell Mr. Warren of Matey’s deter- 
mination to resign until later. Ronny comes _ back, 
looking very pretty in a new frock. She may have a 
“plain face, but she’s a nifty dresser,” Ricky admits. 
Ktta summons them to dinner as the curtain falls. 


ACT Il 


It is late afternoon of a day in spring seven months 
later. The scene is the attic, converted into a studio 
for Matey’s use, access to which is gained from below 
through a stair well at back. 
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“Matey, in smock, with a small daub of paint on his 
cheek, is busily painting at his easel. Etta poses in 
the throne-chair. She wears a simple, exquisite after- 
noon dress, and a small string of pearls at her throat. 
Her hands rest in her lap. Her hair is dressed most 
becomingly, and the transformation into a charming 
‘ lady of unusual grace and beauty is quite complete.” 

Matey has had some little trouble with Etta as a 
model. She will sneeze at inconvenient moments and 
so far she has been unable to settle her features into just 
the expression the artist has been trying to catch. The 
portrait, however, is nearing completion, and by one 
last heroic effort, during which Matey appeals feelingly 
to his model’s imagination by the recital of a most 
interesting fairy story in which she, as a grand lady 
in Fifth Avenue society, is the heroine, he manages to 
put the few finishing touches to the mouth that he has 
been struggling for. With a whoop of joy he grabs 
Etta from her throne and they are dancing wildly about 
when Nancy comes up the stairs. 

She, too, is properly impressed with the success of the 
picture, and a little happily tearful over Matey’s en- 
thusiasm. But a moment later she unwittingly uncovers 
a flaw in the amber of her Matey’s happiness. She 
has brought him his mail, which he has not even 
glanced at for days. And in the mail there is news from 
his broker of a serious break in the market. Matey’s 
stocks are down —’way down. And there is a chance 
they will go lower. And although he takes the blow 
philosophically and bravely, it still is a blow to both 
of them. 

Ricky joins them. He is dressed as a troubadour and 
carries a guitar. There is to be a fancy dress party at 
the Duane’s that night at which the engagement of 
Ricky and Ronny is to be gaily announced. Warren is 
coming out, and Geoffrey Nichols, who is back from 
Europe. 
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Ricky has been getting on famously at the Warren 
plant. He is not exactly wild about the work, or the 
future it promises — but he is game. And he will have 
Ronny. One can’t have everything. 

It is plain that he still thinks of his architecture, 
however, and of the plans he had made, though he art- 
fully tries to conceal that fact. It comes out later when 
he and Ronny are alone, and she discovers him carry- 
ing a first edition of Mossgrave’s “Architecture and ye 
Associated Artes” in his pocket. His enthusiasm over 
this treasure that he has picked up in an old bookstore 
hits home with Ronny. It forces a culmination of her 
suspicions —that it would be unfair to marry Ricky 
and permit him to give up the career he is so ready 
to sacrifice for her. She is troubled with this thought 
when from out the book slips a piece of paper bearing 
a free-hand sketch of plans for a small house on it. 
Ronny picks it up. 

Ricxy — Here —lay off! That’s not finished yet! 
(Starts to take it.) 

Ronny — What is it? 

Ricky — It’s a plan I was making for our new dig- 
gings. Now you know what made me late for dinner last 
night. (Ronny’s face lights up.) 

Ronny — Tell me about it! 

Ricky — (The paper has a free-hand sketch on it 
of the plans of the house with cellar, downstairs, 
upstairs, top floor, on the top half of paper. The bot- 
tom half a drawing of the stables and kennels.) 
(Explaining.) You see—I wanted something we 
could add on to —the way dad and Nancy did to this. 
First comes the cellar —for the furnace and things. 
Downstairs: hall, living room, dining room — that 
little hole is the library, kitchen — out back, servant’s 
quarters above. Upstairs: four bedrooms — yours and 
mine, and two guests’ rooms. Three baths. Top floor: 
‘small storeroom and playroom, . . , 
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Ronny—...Forus... ? 

Ricky — (solemnly). For our progeny. 

Ronny — Isn’t it big! How many do you think there 
ought to be? 

Ricky — Oh — conservative —three or four. 

Ronny — (thoughtfully). Well—T’ll see what I 
can do. . . . (JIndicating the stables, etc.) What’s 
that? 

Ricky — (with additional enthusiasm). Ah— here’s 
the real work! Look, Beau’ful — the stables — minia- 
ture reproduction of Charles the Second’s at Windsor. 
And this is the kennels — just like some I once saw 
for St. Bernards at a monastery near St. Moritz. 

Ronny — (regards him oddly). They’re more inter- 
esting than the house, aren’t they? 

Ricky — Ever so much. You see it is one of my pet 
convictions that you can make any building beautiful, 
even a cow shed, without in the least contradicting what 

(He regards her in surprise.) Dearest! What 
canbe the matter with you? You look like the very 
devil — 

Ronny — (confused). I—? Why—, I—. Don't 
be a fool, Rick. (Her hand brushes across her eyes. 
She sighs, shakes her head, and laughs shortly.) Vm 
—just simply in a fog over tonight. . . . (Ricky re- 
gards her dubiously for a moment, then becomes matter- 
of-fact once more.) 

Ricky — Oh say. (He rises putting book in pocket, 
takes up the guitar.) I don’t want to muff that trouba- 
dour stunt. Slip me the dope again, will you... ? 

Ronny — (lifelessly). It’s not my idea, you know. 
It’s mother’s. We’re to have supper on the south ter- 
race at twelve. When they’re all seated, you amble up 
below the second story window, and begin. (Ricky 
begins thrumming and singing, gaily. As he does so, 
Ronny holds the slip of paper, looks at wu.) 
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Ricky — List to me, Lady Love, hark to my plea. 
Love hold’th no bounty so precious as thee, 
Flown my heart’s gayety, lovelorn my life, 
Sad and desolate I, save I have thee to wife. 
— and then you press a red, red rose to your lips, 
and toss it lightly to me, and I catch it in my teeth, or 
something, and Voila! (Chord.) Kitty is out of the bag! 
Ronny — (slowly). And — suppose — instead, I just 
— turned away — and shut the window, would you be 
sad and desolate? 
Ricky —On the contrary I should execute a few 
choice clog steps and sing: 
Be she fairer than the day 
Or the flow’ry meads in May — 
What care I how fair she be 
If she be not so to me? 
(During the song Ronny has rolled the plan together 
into a small roll and placed the engagement ring on it.) 
Ronny — (quietly, after a pause). Is that the way 
you'd really feel —do you think? 
Ricky — (gaily). Sure! 
Ronny — (softly). Tm glad. Because I — don’t — 
Ricky — (still strumming, softly). Don’t what? 
Ronny — Don’t love you, Rick. (Ricky looks at 
Ronny, appalled and then laughs. His thrumming 
continues throughout the next few speeches — an ac- 
companiment to the conversation.) 
Ricky — (scoffing). No—that’s why you’re marry- 
ing me! (Plays again.) 


Ronny — (rises). It’s——why I’m not... . 
Ricky — (not to be taken in). Too late now, old 
thing — 


Ronny — It’s — just this side of —too late. 
(Pause, Ricky is trying bravely to smile.) I— mean it, 
Ricky — 

Ricky — (with difficulty; his smile comes and goes, 
and comes and goes. He stands guitar against chair). 


‘ 
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Ronny — please find some other way to—ride me. 
I’m — you’re —I — you see, I’m such a fool about you, 
that I can’t — play up to this. 
Ronny — (speaking in a small voice). It breaks 
me into little pieces — but I mean it. 
Ricky — Ronny — you—you simply can’t. . . . 
Ronny — (turns to him). Do—you remember tha 
day last autumn — what I told you about father and 
mother — ? (Ricky tries to speak, but nods instead.) 
How I said I was going to marry the next nice person 
I was—fond of? You were the nice person, Ricky. 
(Shakes her head, sorrowfully.) Oh —the nicest one! 
And I thought surely I’d love you. But—JI don’t. And 
I can’t — just can’t go through with it, without — 
Ricky — (looking away. Speaking with effort). 1 
— don’t know what to do. I don’t know what’s expected 
of me. I don’t quite understand it. Nearly — but not 
quite. I can’t believe that you — (closer to her) — 
you’ve simply got to tell me some more about it... . 
(There is a sound at the stairs, Ricky glances over 
his shoulder. His voice lowers.) Hell — Nichols, I 
suppose... . (Goes to stairs and looks down.) : 
The playroom — quick! 


It is Etta, come to dust the room, and not Nichols. 
But Nichols follows a moment later, and mistaking 
Etta, still dressed as the lady of the model, for one of 
the earlier guests, he is quite charmed with her. And 
she, flattered no end by his mistake, does her best to 
live up to what she has come to believe a lady would do 
under the circumstances. She fools him so completely 
that, before Nancy’s coming interrupts them, Nichols 
has asked her to motor with him on Thursday, and to 
dine. He suspects his mistake a moment later when 
Nancy shows him Matey’s painting and he recognizes 
the likeness to Etta. But he says nothing. 

The painting, Nichols agrees, is amazingly clever, 
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in so far as he is able to judge. “It’s such an extraor- 
dinary fine likeness, I suspect it’s not great work,” 
he says. “He may be merely —clever with a brush — 
as I am clever with a typewriter.” But Nancy hopes 
it’s not just that. The question now is how is the picture 
to be exhibited — and sold. 


Nancy — If only someone would want it at once. 

Nicuorts — Has he done anything else? 

Nancy — Just a few sketches. It was difficult, getting 
under way. 

NicHoLts— Such a_ different life— quite natural. 
Last autumn, I did my best to dissuade him. Frankly 
— how do you think he likes it? 

Nancy — Oh, underneath, I think he’s been very, I 
think he’s been happier. 

NicHois — Good; you know apart from my personal 
interest — to me Matey is Everyman. 

Nancy — How do you mean precisely? 

Nicuois — My gardener kept me occupied for twenty 
minutes this morning telling me what a splendid car- 
penter he would have made — and means to make still. 
(He laughs shortly.) He’s sixty-three. 

Nancy — (thoughtfully.) I see. But is it the same? 

NicHoits — Maybe not. How have you weathered the 
change? 

Nancy — I’ve tried — Oh, I’ve tried so hard! (With 
a little shudder.) It’s shameful, the way prosperity 
softens one, 

NicHoLs — (incredulously). You — ? 

Nancy — (nodding). It’s a little pathetic, you know, 
to find you’re the sort of person whose conception of 
a real sacrifice consists in managing with two servants, 
instead of five. 

NicHots — Nonsense! Sacrifice is relative. You 
suffer as much from lack of luxuries as another woman 
from lack of meat. 
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Nancy — Maybe. But it’s rather disconcerting to 
reach down into your—depths and touch bottom so 
quickly. 

NicHoLs — Matey’s not faltering, is he? 

Nancy —No—only a trifle worried. The family 
budget does it. It’s not precisely bulging. And today 
—poor dear —he’s had such upsetting news — (with 
a wry smile turns to Nichols). Someone at a directors’ 
table said, “Please pass the dividends.” 

NicHoLts — What a bore. (Thoughtfully). I wonder 
if I couldn’t — 

Nancy — (with @ grateful smile). No—he wouldn’t 
let you. When it comes to taking help, he’s the rank- 
est of egotists! 

NicHois — But — (A thoughtful pause. He looks at 
the portrait. His face lights up.) Nancy—TI’ve an 
idea! This portrait—it’s really charming. Now 
Mrs. Carhart is having her usual drove of twenty or so 
up for the week-end. There are certain to be a few 
wealthy patrons of art among them, and — 

Nancy — (rises — excitedly). Geoffrey! 

NicHois — I’m sure that if I asked her, she’d hang 
it in her drawing room. One of them might want to 
buy it. At any rate—they’d talk— and it would 
be a fair test of its worth. The only difficulty is, that if 
they damned it, Matey would be so cast down that — 

Nancy — You darling! Listen. He won’t have to 
know anything about it! He’s going into town on the 
4.51 — coming out again later in the evening. 

NicHoLs — Yes? 

Nancy — Yes— Can’t we take it over right after he 
goes—and have it back before 9.30? They’d have 
plenty of time to see it... . 

Nicuots—I don’t know why not. But—if it 
wasn’t a go, some one of them might speak about it 
afterwards. . . . 

Nancy — But they won’t know who did it! You see 
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—it isn’t signed! Say it’s the work of an unknown 
painter — a protégé of Matey’s — just in case — (turns 
to portrait). Oh, it’s not quite dry. Suppose we had 
an accident with it? 

NicuHots — That’s not likely — wrap it carefully. Vl 
drive over now and see her — come back for you about 


5.30 — 


Matey interrupts them and they are at some pains 
to allay his suspicions. He feels they have been cooking 
up some sort of a conspiracy. He has no real hint of 
their plans, however, and is pleasantly buoyant with 
Geoffrey, despite the financial worries he is shouldering. 

When Ricky comes from the playroom, and is alone 
with his father, he reports Ronny’s decision not to marry 
him. He is pretty badly cut up about it, but he won’t 
have his father say anything unkind to Ronny. She’s 
feeling pretty rotten about it, too. Ronny comes in 
before Ricky can get away. For a second their eyes 
meet, and then Ricky dashes down the stairs. 


Ronny — (hesitantly). Mr. White — 

MatEy — (kindly — moves toward her). Yes, 
Ronny. 2: 

Ronny — Ricky —told you? (Matey nods, unable 
completely to hide his scorn.) 

Matey — You don’t love him, h’m — ? 

Ronny — (passionately). Love him. Oh —if a year 
ago someone had told me that I’d ever love anyone as 
I love Rick now, I’d have — (She cannot go on.) 

Matey — Then I fail to see why you’ve — 

Ronny — [ll tell you why. If I told him, he’d just 
laugh me out of it. Give me your word no one else shall 
know —no one at all... . 

MateEy — (after a pause). Very well—my word. 

Ronny — I’m standing between Ricky and the thing 
he wants to do. That’s plain. If I don’t marry him, 
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he'll go abroad and study as he should. You know 
what it means to him. You know he must be what he’s 
cut out to be! 

Matey — You dear child. . . . (He picks up her 
hand and touches his lips to it.) 

Ronny — (taking it from him at once). Oh — please 
—that’s Ricky’s trick! 

Matey — You’re very brave, Ronny, and very fine — 
but it’s useless, because —(She shakes her head vio- 
lently.) We can’t afford to send him abroad, now. 
(Ronny straightens up, puzzled and shocked.) 

Ronny — Wha—a—a—t... ? 

Matey —I am not a rich man. I depend largely 
upon my salary. It stopped when I left business. 

Ronny — But you’ve something — and I only need 
half of what I have a year. Take the other half — put 
it with whatever you can. I’d be happier — much. 

Matey — My dear. . . . But there’s been bad news, 
you see. I’ve almost nothing, now — not even enough 
for Nancy and me. 

Ronny — (cruelly). Then why don’t you go back to 
business? (Matey flinches, in spite of himself.) 

Matry — One has — certain obligations to oneself — 
you know. (Ronny squares off —a cold fury.) 

Ronny — I’ve just taken my heart and (with a gesture 
of breaking it between her hands) done that with it. 
For him — for my Ricky. And you can stand there talk- 
ing about yourself. Aren’t you his father? Aren’t you 
responsible for him? 

Matey — (genuinely moved, but smiling a little). 
You are telling me I’ve given hostages to Fortune? 

Ronny — (impatiently). I don’t know anything 
_about “hostages.” I just know that there’s something 
big in Ricky, that’s got to come out. You can help him 
—and because you can you must. He’s your son — 
you've let yourself in for it. (This is too much; Matey’s 
spirit is up at last.) 
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Matey — Listen to me; your reasoning’s very bad. 
You say I’m responsible for Ricky. All right — I’m 
responsible for bringing him out of nowhere into a very 
lively, very interesting world —for giving him twenty- 
one years of every advantage a boy can have. Now 
why shouldn’t I think of myself for a while? 

Ronny — When all that time you’ve been teaching 
him to love something aren’t you bound to stick by 
him till he shows what he can make of it? 

Matey — He had his chance. 

Ronny — And now that it’s gone, must he wait till 
he’s — forty, or so—for another? (This shot tells.) 

Matey — (doggedly). Why not? That’s what J did. 

Ronny — So — you want everything — to be for him 
— just as it’s been for you — 

Matey — (sharply). Please! Please! 

Ronny — Only you had Mrs. White in its place. He’d 
have nothing: I’d feel like a thief. You’re used to 
doing what you don’t want to. He’s not. He'd be just 
— empty. 

Matey — He can quit now— and do what he wants 
on his own. 

Ronny — And so he would! But could he go abroad? 
Could he be all he might be? 

Matey — That’s up to him. 

Ronny — It’s up to—Oh, we can’t argue, can we? 
What makes my reasons right for me, is just what makes 
them wrong for you. 

Matry — That’s the old and the young of it, Ronny. 

Ronny — (swiftly). But there’s one thing we jibe on. 

Matey — Yes. 

Ronny — Both of us love Ricky. What you won’t do 
for duty, you will do for love! 

MatEy — (with @ gesture toward his painting). Do 
you know how I love this? 

Ronny — Not half so much as Ricky! He’s your 
son. He'll come first! 
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Matey — (whimsically). You haven’t convinced me, 
Ronny. But you’ve reminded me that there’s a very 
cruel law that rules most men’s destinies. 

Ronny — (an avalanche). Not only man’s! (She 
Shuts her eyes in pain, swallows hard, shakes her head 
as if to shake something out of it, and then raises her 
chin sharply. Nancy appears at the top of the stairs, 
carrying a large piece of brown wrapping paper and 
a ball of cord.) 

Nancy — Matey — your train. . . . (Ronny wheels 
about and confronts Nancy. For a moment we feel 
that she is about to attack her as she attacked Matey. 
But when her voice is heard it is the voice of a heart- 
ne little girl, trying her best to be spunky to the 
end. 

Ronny — Doing anything special Monday morning? 

Nancy — (puzzled). Why, no... . 

Ronny — If I may, I want to come over — 

Nancy—Do. . . . 

Ronny — And cry on your shoulder. 

Nancy — But what has happened . . . ? (Ronny 
flings her last words over her shoulder as she goes 
down the stairs.) 

Ronny — I'll be in about eleven! (Nancy, bewildered, 
looks after her for a moment and then turns to Matey.) 

Nancy — Matey — what is it... ? 

MateEy — (grimly). A joke on me-—one of fate’s 
funniest. ‘ 

Matey — (Matey crosses toward the stairs, shaking 
his head and laughing softly and bitterly.) Laugh, my 
dear — laugh at me... . 

(Nancy is gazing at him intently as the curtain falls.) 


ACT Ill 


It is nine o’clock the same evening. The scene is still 
the studio. There are the remains of a buffet lunch 
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on a long table at back, and through the window may 
be seen the faint glow of Japanese lanterns swung for 
the party in the Duane’s garden. 

Nancy and Geoffrey Nichols are hurrying as quietly 
as possible to get Matey’s picture back on its easel before 
Matey himself returns from town and misses it. The 
picture has been to Mrs. Carhart’s and back, and there 
is a rumor to the effect that it has found a purchaser. 
Mrs. Carhart is to phone particulars within the half 
hour. 

She is much too old to be as excited about anything 
as she is about Matey’s possible success, Nancy insists, 
but she does her best to keep hold of her nerves. She 
is thankful for one thing —the dinner had gone off 
beautifully, with Ricky playing up to the situation 
manfully, and even humorously, for all his heart was 
leaden. 

Now Matey has come —a little late because his train 
had decided to be “more local than usual’”— but in 
fairly good spirits. 


Nancy — How did you find things in town? 

Matey — Pretty bad. It took another slump today. 
I told Hubbard to sell four hundred shares at ten o’clock 
Monday. Well—no use grousing over it, I suppose. 

Nancy — Not the slightest. Let’s forget it till we 
have to think — 

Matey — That’s been our method with most disagree- 
able things, hasn’t it? 

Nancy — Um. 

Matey — And we’ve marched along pretty damn 
splendidly, haven’t we? 

Nancy — (nodding). I’m so glad contentment hasn’t 
caught us— and wrapped us in cotton-wool. We'll 
never be quite content, you and I. So we'll never 
be dead until they shut our eyes, and fold our hands, 

Matey — And even then I dare say our spirits will go 
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on poking about the heavenly shrubbery — looking for 
birds that may be there! 

Nancy — Darling — it’s the way to live. (Another 
furtive glance at the stairs.) But it plays simple havoc 
with your nerves. . . . (Suddenly.) Matey — tell 
me you love me. 

Matey — Child! I abominate you. 

Nancy — Ah — very satisfactory. 


Now Nichols is back from the telephone. Mysteri- 
ously he summons Nancy to the head of the stairs and 
there they hold a loudly sibilant conversation. 


NicHOLS — Ssss-s-s-s — Pss — ssh — Pscpssch — 

Nancy — Not really! But I never heard of anything 
so remarkable! 

MatEy — (approaching them). Here — what’s this? 
Why not include the smaller nations in the conference? 

Nancy — (motioning to him behind her back). Go 
away! (They whisper more earnestly. Matey returns 
to the sofa.) 

Matey — What have you two got up your sleeves? 

NicHoxts — (over Nancy’s shoulder). A white rabbit, 
now. It was a white elephant. 

Matey — Hmm — sounds more like a wild turkey, to 
me. (Nancy and Nichols join hands, and keeping per- 
fect step march over to @ position in front of Matey. 
Matey speaks to them indulgently.) Yes, my little 
ones — what can I do for you? 

Nancy — (at once timid and exultant). Maitland — 
Geoff and I have something to tell you... . 

Matey — Fancy that, now. (Nancy turns imploringly 
to Nichols.) 

Nancy —I won’t have my biggest moment ruined by 
such crass stupidity. 

NicHots — Really, old son — we’ve three columns of 
news. 

MatEy— Um. Newspapers bore me. 
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Nancy — (in desperation). Matey — we’ve sold your 
picture. 

Nicuois — Not quite sold, but — 

Nancy — At any rate, we’ve got an offer for it. 

Matey — Well, well —isn’t that nice? (He sighs.) 
Come on— we might as well get it over with: Who 
has made the offer? (Nancy appeals to Nichols. He 
laughs.) 

NicHoLs — The truth is, that we don’t know who! 

Nancy — Well — we took the portrait over to Mrs. 
Carhart’s. Geoff had arranged with her to hang it in 
her drawing-room, and show it to everyone before dinner 
— said it was by a protégé of yours. Then, just before 
you arrived, her chauffeur brought it back, and with 
it a message saying that she’d phone before nine-thirty. 
That was Geoff’s call, and — 

Matey — (confused). But— who — ? 

NicHois — That’s what we don’t know. It was her 
butler who phoned. Said she was sending the — pros- 
pective purchaser here to see me now. 

Nancy — And it’s probably either Kendall or the 
Ewings! They were both there. And it’s an out-and-— 
out offer — 

Nicuots — A handsome one, Matey — four thousand 
dollars. 

Matty — Four thousand dollars —for the work of 
an unknown modern? 

NicHoits — I made him repeat it three times. Not, of 
course, that I doubted its worth. . ‘ 

Matey —Oh no—certainly not—of course not. 
But — (in sudden buoyancy). 1 say! —He must have 
liked it, hhm . . . ? (He gathers Nancy to his side 
with one sweep of his arm, and grasps Nichols’ hand.) 
Oh — you bully good people! I wouldn’t trade you 
for any other two on earth! 


Matey tries not to be too jubilant. And he tries to 
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feel sure his work has been bought by some one who 
knows painting. He is, at first, ready to make a little 
ceremony by signing the portrait. Now that it’s sold, 
and on its merits, there is no need for continuing the 
artist’s anonymity. But Nancy advises against it. Every- 
thing looks all right — but there is still a chance there 
“might be a slip —'twixt the offer and the cheque.” 
So the ceremony is postponed. 

For the moment they are all in high spirits — until 
the appearance of Ricky reminds them of his unhappy 
adventure with love. Ricky has come to tell Nancy 
that Ronny wants to talk with her. 


Nancy — I — don’t think I care to see her now. . . . 

Ricxy — Off that, dearest. If Ronny wants to change 
her mind, why that’s her privilege. Ill expect you to 
be just as nice to her as you possibly can be. And by 
that, I don’t mean any of your well-known politeness at 
ten below zero... . 

Matey — I haven’t yet told you how sorry I am about 
this. 

Ricky — (smiling). Oh — it’s not everyone has your 
luck getting married. 

Naney — Come here, Rick— (He goes to her and 
she takes his face between her hands and kisses him.) 
Tell Ronny to come up. (Ricky hugs her, drops his 
head upon her shoulder for a moment, and then looks ° 
up, smiling brightly.) 

Ricky — Thanks, old precious —thanks. (He goes 
out.) 

Nancy — Matey — he makes me ache all over. 

Matey — Our own good fortune seems nothing when 
I think of it. 

Nancy — He’ll get over it, of course —they always 
do. But a thing like this takes the sweetness out of a 
boy. It hardens him — makes him shrewd — metallic. 
(Exclaims in pain.) _Oh—the poor darling! (Flam- 
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ing into anger against Ronny.) And all along I’ve 
thought that Ronny’s air of inconsequence was merely 
an overlay to many things fine, and true — 

Matey — My dear — it is — 

Nancy — This looks it, doesn’t it? — This parody of 
love! 

Matey — It’s hardly that, Nanny. And you must be 
very careful with her. 


Nancy — (coldly). And why should I be? 


The coming of Ronny interrupts her. She, too, is 
dressed for the party. “She wears a long dress of 
peacock blue satin, brocaded with silver, a silver girdle 
and silver slippers. Binding her hair is a slim bandeau 
of pearls. It is the costume of a seventeenth century 
court. She looks considerable older —a charming 
woman of, say, twenty-six.” Matey is struck by the 
picture she makes. 


Matey — Van Dyck might have painted you. 

Ronny — I wish he had. Id like it better — if I were 
— just stuck up somewhere. . . . (To Nancy.) I hadn’t 
a chance at dinner —I wanted to be sure that — you 
weren’t hating me too much — 

Nancy — I’m afraid I am very old-fashioned. For- 
give me — but I find it difficult to regard jilting with 
anything but — distaste. 

MatTEy — (an entreaty). Ronny — ? 

Ronny — All right — only Ricky mustn’t know. 

Matey — (to Nancy). Ronny told me something this 
afternoon. She told me a number of things. One of 
them was the motive for what she has done. She loves 
him very much. Rightly or wrongly, she felt that she 
was keeping him from the thing—from a perhaps 
notable career. So she broke her engagement, and gave 
him a trumped up reason for it. 

Nancy — (incredulously). She could do that! 
When I— ? Oh— (She stands with her head bowed.) 
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MateEy — (he must say something). No doubt she’s 
placed too much importance upon it. She’s — (Nancy 
turns to Ronny.) 

Nancy — Ronny —I think I am one of the few 
mothers who consider the girl their son loves really 
good enough for him. 

Ronny — (barely audible). You’re very kind. But — 

Nancy — (with a gesture asking her to come to her). 
Please. You make me feel very little. You are doing 
something that I, years ago, hadn’t the courage to do. 
(Ronny looks from her to Matey. Then realizes what 
she means.) 

Ronny — Oh — it’s not at all the same, you know. 

Nancy —I think it very much the same — (Pause.) 
But I don’t know what to advise you. I’ve—had a 
happy life, my dear... . 

Matrey — And so have I, Ronny —a very happy one. 
(Nancy glances at him, gratefully.) 

Nancy — It’s — doubtful now, whether we could send 
Ricky abroad. . . . (Ronny looks at Matey, who looks 
away.) . . . Even if he would consent to go. And it 
may be that you and your love could mean — 

Matey — Could mean— much more than anything 
else could — without them. 

Ronny — As I see it, that’s not the point — 

MatEy — But the more I think of it, the more certain 
I am that — 

Ronny — It’s no good arguing, Mr. White. I’m sure 
I’m right. And you know what a stubborn little mule 
Nancy — You’ve told your mother? 

Ronny — That it was off? Yes. Told both of them. 
Father won’t speak to me, and I left mother eating 
aspirin tablets. (She laughs shortly.) It’s a great 
life. 


Ronny will not listen to their sympathetic suggestions 
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that she may be making a mistake. After all — they 
have been happy — despite the fact that Matey had given 
up his career, they insist. And why shouldn’t she and 
Ricky — But Ronny’s mind is made up — that Ricky 
shall have his chance, and the best chance they can 
give him, whatever the cost to her... . 

G. T. Warren finds the climb to the studio pretty 
stiff. You hear him puffing his way up the last flight of 
stairs under protest, and when he meets Nancy at the 
top he is greatly surprised. He had expected St. Peter! 

G. T. has come from the Carhart’s dinner. He has 
been wildly curious to discover what Matey has really 
been doing with himself. It is all right for a man to take 
a rest — but it isn’t resting after the first six weeks — 
it’s rotting —so far as he is concerned. However, he 
did not come to talk vacations. 


NicuoLts — Oh yes— Mr. Warren saw the portrait, 
Matey — (Dance music begins to be heard faintly, from 
the Duanes’.) 

Matey — (easily). That’s right— you were at the 
Carhart’s, weren’t you? Amusing chap —this protégé 
of mine. A bit erratic, of course — you know painters. 

WarrEN — Um. 

Matey — Oh — oh—by the way—did you hear 
Ewing or Kendall say anything about coming over? 

WarRREN — Here? No. And listen —those fellows 
make me tired. You should have heard them pulling 
your friend’s picture to pieces. All about “dim cherry- 
askure” and “flat composition”— and all that highbrow 
rot. Blind as bats — both of ’em! Missing the greatest 
thing about it! White —I want to tell you that that 
picture has human interest appeal! 

MatEy — (bravely). You— found it interesting? 

SS to pay four thousand dollars for 
it. 

Nancy — (quietly). You—are the prospective pur- 
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chaser, Mr. Warren? (Nichols returns to window. 
Matey nods his head reflectively, staring at the floor.) 

Matey — H’m — very generous offer, very — 

WarREN— You bet I am! Why, it’s the sweetest 
face I ever saw! (Rises and crosses to easel.) This it? 
Ah — if that doesn’t give trumps to all the Old Masters 
Pve ever seen — I'll —I’ll — (He gazes at the portrait 
with a rapt expression, Matey brings himself heavily 
to his feet. Nancy edges closer to him, watching him.) 

Matey — You say— Kendall and Ewing and the 
others — didn’t think so much of it? 

WarrEN — Bah — they make me sick! 

Matey — They make me —a little sick. . . . 


It is a blow to Matey, this “victory.” Nancy, sensing 
his hurt, quietly grasps the hand he has swung behind 
his back, and soon the awful truth is revealed to them. 
Warren has bought the picture “to personify the Warren 
line,” to advertise his soap and cosmetics as a unit in a 
monster advertising campaign, such as Matey had 
always insisted should be done. To do the trick, all 
this picture needs is a nine-point script line reading, 
“The Warren Line is Purity liself” written across the 
bottom. 


Martey — Instead of the painter’s signature. Yes —I 
can see it. G. T.— you’re not aware of it— but in a 
way you’re— uncannily like God... . 

WarREN — (after a pause. Surprised, then amused). 
Me... ? God—? Ho! Ho! Thanks for the com- 
pliment. Wonder if it wouldn’t be better to put some- 
thing in her hand. (Regarding the picture.) Art 
department could retouch it in—a bunch of flowers 
. . . or a can of talcum — 

Nancy —I think, Mr. Warren, that its great charm 
is its — refreshing freedom from artifice — 

WarrEN — Well— you ought to know. You're a 
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woman. And it’s women we want to reach. (To Matey.) 
Make the cheque out to you? 

Matey — You’d better wait. The — artist may not 
care to have it used for advertising purposes. I'll let 
you know Monday... . . 

Warren — (laughing). What? Temperament? (He 
goes to table and writes cheque.) Wave this under his 
nose. If he’s as poor as most artists, he’ll soon forget 
his highty-tighty notions — and tell him I want to see 
him about doing two or three more, in different poses. 
Same price... . 

Matey — (directly). That, I am certain he will not 
consent to. 

Nancy — (softly). Ah—you brick! 

NicHots — Bravo! 

WarrEN — (to Nancy). What’s that? 

Nancy —I was speaking to my husband. 

Warren — Oh! (Etta enters with a note for Matey. 
Warren leaves cheque on table, and rises.) You watch 
—he’ll come around. He'll — 

MatEey — It is—the face you like, isn’t it? 

WarREN — Certainly. I don’t know anything about 
the technique, or whatever you call it — (Kita passes 
Warren, unnoticed by him.) 

Matey —I think perhaps we—can find the model 
—and some proficient — commercial artist can do her 
in other poses. 

WarRREN — Suits me. Say now—before I go— 
there’s one more thing — 

Etta — (giving Matey envelope). A message for you, 
sir — and thank you, sir. 

Matey — (gravely). All right, Etta. (Etta turns to 
go out.) 

WarrREN — (continuing). I’m not too well pleased 
with the way the Chicago— (As she passes Warren, 
Etta looks up at him. He stops speaking abruptly, and 
his mouth drops open in amazement. He turns and 
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watches her as she goes out. He looks again at the 
portrait, then wheels about quickly, and explodes.) 
White — there’s something damn queer about this whole 
thing. Did you paint this picture? 

MatEy — (smiling). G. T.!—Imagine me an 
artist! 

WarrEN — (suddenly his face lights up in complete 
understanding). Now I see it! That’s why you left! 
You knew we had to advertise. You knew I couldn’t 
find what I wanted. So you got a big idea — worked 
it out by yourself — and then sprang it on me! What 
a fellow you are! 

Martey — It’s a pretty explanation,— but quite erro- 
neous, quite — 

NicHoLs — Oh, agree with him, Matey — what’s the 
odds? 

Matry — You’re quite wrong — 

Warren — Dammit, right or wrong, I want you back, 
and now that I’ve OK’d your advertising plans, you 
ought to be on hand to manage ’em — Well, what do 
you say? 

Matey —I don’t know. [’ll tell you that on Monday, 
too. If I should come back — would you agree to my 
having Fridays and Saturdays free the entire year round 
—to devote to a—hobby of mine? 

Warren — Absolutely! 

Matey — I'll think it over, and let you know. 


Matey is helped in that heart-wrenching decision by 
a letter that comes from Greg Kendall, as good a judge 
of painting as any man he knows. It is “a bit of a 
facer,”’ this letter, but Matey insists that Nancy shall read 
it to him, every word. 


“Ewing and I have had a lively discussion concerning 
the portrait painted by your protégé,” writes Kendall. 
“Ewing insists that it is of no consequence, but I can- 
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not bring myself wholly to agree with him. . . . I 
find the technique above the average, and the brush 
work distinctly promising. My main objections hang 
upon a certain inflexibility in treatment. We do not 
expect a painter’s early work to be individual, but such 
rigidity is as ominous as it is uncommon. Unless your 
young friend is content with a place in the ranks of 
the agreeably mediocre, he should devote the next three 
or four years to the most painstaking study under a good 
European master. This may, or may not, be his sal- 
vation.” 


There are crumbs of comfort in that letter, Matey 
finds. Kendall did like his brush work, and that is 
important. Again the hope flares in him that, with a 
little tutoring in town, and his Fridays and Saturdays 
to do with as he will — 

But Nancy is not for compromises. He is not one to 
do things by halves. Let him go abroad, and study, 
seriously. They can manage somehow. They can sell 
the place, if necessary. 

But Matey will not listen to her. Already another 
plan has shaped itself in his mind, a plan in which 
Ricky figures importantly. Now Ricky, having been 
summoned, comes bounding in, again strumming the 
guitar. He is making a brave show of high spirits, but 
he feels, as he frankly admits, “like holy hell.” 


Matey — Rick,— how’d you like to— go abroad — 
as you planned? (Ricky glances at him quickly.) 

Ricky — What! (A thoughtful pause.) Take the 
wherewithal from you? No—thanks a lot —but it 
can’t be done. I'll manage all right in some New York 
office. 

Nancy — That’s the you in him speaking, Matey. 

(Matey thinks rapidly for a moment.) 

Matey — But I’ve good news for you. When you 
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were born, your grandfather took out an endowment 
policy in your name. You’re supposed to get it when 
you're thirty —a yearly income of about two thousand 
for a term of five years. 

Ricky — But —I’m only — 

Matrey — Hubbard’s the executor. This afternoon he 
told me that it can come to you now — provided I con- 
sider you old enough to expend it properly. 

Ricky — Gosh, dad — that’s knockout news — 

Matey— And if you and Ronny are careful, it’s 
enough to take her with you, together, you’ll have four 
thousand a year, you'll do better work than you would 
if you had more — 

Ricky — But Ronny doesn’t — 

Matey — Let me finish! Son—the happiness of a 
man’s family can mean a lot to him—a tremendous 
lot. So if you’ve something you feel it’s your destiny 
to do—something out of the beaten track — unusual, 
difficult — you’d better begin your married life doing 
at — 

Nancy — (quietly). And if you don’t? 

MatEy — The chances are it will never be done. 
(Ricky looks from one to the other, bewildered.) 

Ricky — But listen — 

Nancy — (to Matey). Then what—? (For a 
moment Matey’s head sinks. He lifts it again, smiling.) 

Matey— Why —then I suppose — you turn philos- 


opher. 
Nancy — Philosophy —to fill an empty heart. It 
must be rather dreadful... . 


Matey —It would be—if one’s heart were empty. 
But when it’s full already — well — habit has a way of 
changing destinies, don’t you think? (He laughs 
lightly.) How’s that — for philosophy? 


With a rush Ricky is off to find his Ronny, and Matey 
and Nancy are left facing each other with something 
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between a great sadness and a great hope between them. 
The fine story Matey has made up for his son Nancy 
knows to be untrue. 


Nancy — His grandfather did nothing of the sort. 

Matey —I know he didn’t. But he wouldn’t have 
taken it from me — not for both of them. 

Nancy — Are you certain — you're acting wisely? 

MatEy — Wisdom has nothing to do with love, my 
dear. 

Nancy — (a stilled voice). Matey —if this is fail- 
ure, it’s a kind I’ve never seen before. 

Matey — (brightly). Why—vyou talk as though 
I’d given it up entirely! Didn’t you hear me arrange 
with G. T. for time to — 

Nancy — (with a hopeless gesture). Week-ends... ? 

Matey—Um. And by and by when Ricky’s on his 
feet, and Jean is married — (Nancy buries her head on 
his shoulder.) 

Nancy — (pitying him with her whole heart). Oh 
— Matey — you'll be nearly fifty! 

Matey — You call that old? 

Nancy — (clinging to him). I don’t like the look of 
this— at all. . . . (Matey holds her to him, staring 
fixedly into space over her shoulder. The orchestra at 
the Duanes’ begins to play a waltz. His face brightens.) 

Matey — (as briskly as he can). Well—if we’re 
going to the dance, I’d better get into costume. (He 
blows out the candles, and Nancy turns out the lamps 
leaving the room lighted only by the moonlight, which 
faintly illuminates the small windows, and flows strongly 
through the great dormer upon the portrait and upon 
Nancy. A shaft of pale light lights the stairs from 
below. Matey takes one last look at the portrait and 
then goes to Nancy.) What hideous disguise have you 
got for me? 

Nancy — The usual —a matador. 
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Matey—No! Tonight I shall be something differ- 
ent. 

Nancy — But there isn’t anything! 

Matey — Yes, there is— (He picks up his smock 
and holds it out for her to see.) I am going, my love 
— (The smock envelopes him now, and he turns to 
give Nancy a full picture, as he stands there a parody of 
himself and his hopes) —as an artist! (Nancy’s hand 
goes out to him in a litile vain protest. He takes the 
red Spanish beret from the animal’s head on the wall 
and sets it jauntily upon his own. He lifts “Genevieve” 
from the hobby horse, and takes Nancy’s arm through 
his. The three cross toward the stairs, Matey with his 
head high — “Genevieve” on one arm, Nancy a tragic 
figure on the other—vwhistling the waltz with the 
orchestra. ) 


THE END 


LOYALTIES 
A Drama in Three Acts 
By Joun GALsworTHY 


“LOYALTIES” had created something of a sensation 
in London before it was bought for America by Charles 
Dillingham, and the bidding for it was rather lively. 
And yet, being distinctly British in tone and setting, 
there was some reason to doubt that it would prove a 
success in America. 

For the first few weeks following its production at 
the Gaicty Theatre the evening of September 27, 1922, 
Mr. Dillingham had cause to question the soundness of 
his judgment in bringing the play over, but soon interest 
in it began to grow and within the month there was a 
steady capacity demand which continued, practically, 
through until spring. 

No other play of the year created quite as interesting 
or quite as freely indulged a discussion as to the merits 
of its argument. The leading character, Ferdinand 
De Levis, is a young Jew, eager to make his way socially 
in London. Therefore his assertion of his reasonable 
deserts, contrasted with the explanations of his social 
_ “superiors” justifying their own varying attitudes, makes 
for an always interesting, and frequently impressively 
dramatic, story. 

At Meldon Court, near Newmarket, the Charles 
Winsors are entertaining a house party during the racing 
season. The opening scene is Mr. Winsor’s dressing 
room, the hour about eleven thirty at night. It is a 
plainly furnished room, with a balcony window — 
similar in form and appearance to a string of other 
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bedrooms strung along a hall in the same left wing. 

The party has scattered to its respective rooms. The 
Winsors, about to retire, are recalling casual impressions 
of the day. Lady Adela, for one thing, doesn’t know 
exactly how to take young De Levis, who, Winsor 
admits, is a bounder for luck, and rich as Croesus. Not 
only had De Levis won two races that day, but his 
bridge luck in the evening had been unusual. And he 
looked “exactly as if he’d sold me a carpet when I was 
paying him,” reports her ladyship. Which, according 
to Winsor, isn’t surprising — seeing the young Jew’s 
father had been a carpet wholesaler in his day. 


Winsor — Ronny Dancy took a tenner off him, any- 
way, before dinner. 

Lapy A.—No! How? 

Winsor — Standing jump onto a bookcase four feet 
high. De Levis had to pay up, and sneered at him for 
making money by parlor tricks. That young Jew gets 
himself disliked. 

Lapy A.— Aren’t you rather prejudiced? 

Winsor — Not a bit. I like Jews. That’s not against 
him — rather the contrary these days. But he pushes 
himself. The General tells me he’s deathly keen to get 
into the Jockey Club. It’s amusing to see him trying to 
get round old St. Erth. 


The Dancys have the room next the Winsors, Lady 
Adela explains; De Levis is in the room beyond them 
and Margaret Orme at the end of the hall, “with only 
one bath to wash the four of them!” Which is one of 
the mistakes made with the left wing when it was built. 

Lady Adela has just gone to her own room when there 
is a knock on Winsor’s door and young De Levis 
appears. He is “clad in pyjamas and flowered dressing- 
gown. He is a dark, good-looking, rather eastern young 
man. His face is long and disturbed.” 
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The facial disturbance of the moment is caused, it 
transpires, by De Levis’ discovery that he has been 
robbed of nearly a thousand pounds in Bank of England 
notes. 

He had that day sold his Rosemary filly and the 
bookie who bought her had paid him cash. He had the 
money in his wallet. When he was getting ready for bed 
he had taken it out, counted it, put it back and shoved 
the wallet under his pillow, while he went to have a bath. 
When he returned, fifteen minutes later, he had found 
the money gone and the wallet stuffed with shaving 
papers, though his door was still locked as he had left 
it. 

The Winsors are stunned, and secretly resent De 
Levis’ veiled suggestions that possibly some of the other 
guests may know something about it. Anyway, a thous- 
and pounds is a lot of money and he would like to have 
it back. 


Winsor — Look here, De Levis! This isn’t an hotel. 
It’s the sort of thing that doesn’t happen in a decent 
house. Are you sure you’re not mistaken, and didn’t 
have them stolen on the course? 

De Levis — Absolutely. I counted them just before 
putting them under my pillow; then I locked my door 
and had the key here. There’s only one door, you 
know. 

Winsor — How was your window? 

De Levis — Open. 

Winsor — You’ve got a balcony like this. Any sign 
of a ladder or anything? 

De Levis — No. 

Winsor — It must have been done from the window, 
unless someone had a skeleton key. Who knew you'd 
got that moncy? Where did Kentman pay you? 

De Levis— Just round the corner in the further 
paddock. 
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Winsor — Anybody about? 

De Levis — Oh, yes! 

Winsor — Suspicious? 

De Levis —I didn’t notice anything. 

Winsor — You must have been marked down and 
followed here. 

De Levis — How would they know my room? 

Winsor — Might have got it somehow. 


The butler, Treisure, is called and questioned. He 
furnishes, in addition to a none too subtle sneer or two 
at De Levis’ accusation, what he believes to be complete 
alibis for all the servants. 

The other guests are told. They are all a little 
shocked at De Levis’ insistence upon pressing the charge, 
particularly his determination to see that the police are 
called. 

General Canynge, “a slim man of about sixty, very 
well preserved, intensely neat and self-contained,” is, 
however, of the opinion that under the circumstances 
that is the only thing to do. But even De Levis can see 
how distasteful the action is to Canynge and Winsor. 
Suddenly his anger flares. 

“You seem to think —” he begins, hesitates, and con- 
tinues: “What was I to do? Take it lying down and 
let whoever it is get clear off? I suppose it’s natural 
to want my money back?” 

“Canynge looks at his nails; Winsor out of the 
window,” as Winsor assures the young man he per- 
fectly understands. 

Margaret Orme, “a vivid young lady of about twenty- 
five in a vivid wrapper,” and the Dancys, come in. To 
Miss Orme the adventure is simply gorgeous. The 
Dancys, however, take it more seriously. Mabel Dancy 
is “‘a pretty young woman with bobbed hair, fortunately, 
for she has just got out of bed, and is in her nightgown 
and a wrapper.” 
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Winsor — Awfully sorry to disturb you, Mrs. 
Dancy; but I suppose you and Ronny haven’t heard 
anything. De Levis’ room is just beyond Ronny’s 
dressing-room, you know. 

Maset — I’ve been asleep nearly half an hour, and 
Ronny’s only just come up. 

CanyncE — Did you happen to look out of your 
window, Mrs. Dancy? 

Mase — Yes. I stood there quite five minutes. 

CanyncE — When? 

MaBEL — Just about eleven, I should think. It was 
raining hard then. 

CANYNGE — Yes, it’s just stopped. You saw nothing? 

MaBeEL — No. 

Dancy — What time does he say the money was 
taken? 

Winsor — Between the quarter and half past. He'd 
locked his door and had the key with him. 

MarcarET — How quaint! Just like an hotel. Does 
he put his boots out? , 

Lapy A.— Don’t be so naughty, Meg. 

CanyncE — When exactly did you come up, Dancy? 

Dancy — About ten minutes ago. I’d only just got 
into my dressing-room before Lady Adela came. I’ve 
been writing letters in the hall since Colford and I 
finished billiards. 

CanyncE — You weren’t up for anything in between? 

Dancy — No. 

MarGarRET — The mystery of the grey room. 

Dancy — Oughtn’t the grounds to be searched for 
foot-marks? 

CanyncE — That’s for the police. 

Dancy — The deuce! Are they coming? 

CanyncE — Directly. 


A moment later Inspector Dede is announced, and 
the second scene shifts to De Levis’ bedroom. 
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The setting is the same, though the furnishings are 
different from those of Winsor’s room. Here, for the. 
benefit of the inspector, De Levis again goes over his 
story of taking his money from his suit-case (where 
he first had hidden it in a shoe), putting it under his 
pillow, locking the room and going to the bath, followed 
ae his discovery of the robbery a quarter of an hour 
ater. 

The inspector’s cross-examination and his deductions 
are alike ponderous and amusing. He questions the 
servants, inspects carpets and fittings with his magnify- 
ing glass, tries all the keys of adjoining rooms, to the 
further humiliation of the Winsors, and finally gives 
it as his opinion that “the thief walked in before the 
door was locked, probably during dinner, and was under 
the bed. He escaped by dropping from the balcony — 
the creeper at that corner (pointing to the left) has 
been violently wrenched. Ill go down now,” he con- 
tinues, “and examine the grounds, and I'll see you 
again. Good-night, gentlemen.” 

Winsor accompanies the inspector, and they are 
barely out of the room before De Levis turns quickly 
to General Canynge with the somewhat startling asser- 


tion that he (De Levis) knows the thief. 


CanyncE — The deuce you do! Are you following 
the inspector’s theory? 

De LeEvis— That ass! (Pulling the shaving papers 
out of the case.) No! The man who put those papers 
there was clever and cool enough to wrench that creeper 
off the balcony, as a blind. Come and look here, 
General. (De Levis points stage right.) See the rail 
of my balcony, and the rail of the next? (He holds 
up the cord of his dressing-gown, stretching his arms 
out.) I’ve measured it with this. Just over seven feet, 
that’s all! If a man can take a standing jump onto 
a narrow bookcase four feet high and balance there, he’d 
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make nothing of that. And look here! (He goes out on 
the balcony and returns with a bit of broken creeper 
in his hand, and holds it out into the light.) Someone’s 
stood on that —the stalk’s crushed —the inner corner 
too, where he’d naturally stand when he took his jump 
back. 

CaNnyNGE — That other balcony is young Dancy’s, 
Mr. De Levis; a soldier and a gentleman. This is an 
extraordinary insinuation. 

De Levis — Accusation. 

CanyNncE — What! 

De Levis—I have intuitions, General; it’s in my 
blood. I see the whole thing. Dancy came up, watched 
me into the bathroom, tried my door, slipped back into 
his dressing-room, saw my window was open, took that 
jump, sneaked the notes, filled the case up with these, 
wrenched the creeper there for a blind, jumped back, 
and slipped downstairs again. It didn’t take him four 
minutes altogether. 

Canyncre — This is outrageous, De Levis. Dancy says 
he was downstairs all the time. You must either with- 
draw unreservedly, or I must confront you with him. 

De Levis —If he’ll return the notes and apologize, 
I'll do nothing — except cut him in the future. He gave 
me that filly, you know, as a hopeless weed, and he’s 
been pretty sick ever since, that he was such a flat 
as not to see how good she was. Besides, he’s hard up, 
I know. 
seme — It’s mad, sir, to jump to conclusions like 
this. 

De Levis— Not so mad as the conclusion Dancy 
jumped to when he lighted on my balcony. 

CanyncE — Nobody could have taken this money who 
did not know you had it. 

De Levis — How do you know that he didn’t? 

CanyNcE — How do you know that he did? 

De Levis — I haven’t the least doubt of it. 
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CanyncE — Without any proof. This is very ugly, 
De Levis. I must tell Winsor. 

De Levis — Tell the whole blooming lot. You think 
I’ve no feelers, but I’ve felt the atmosphere here, I 
can tell you, General. If I were in Dancy’s shoes and 
he in mine, your tone to me would be very different. 

CanyncEe — I’m not aware of using any tone, as you 
call it. But this is a private house, Mr. De Levis, 
and something is due to our host and to the esprit de 
corps that exists among gentlemen. 

De Levis — Since when is a thief a gentleman? Thick 
as thieves — a good motto, isn’t it? 

CanyNGE — That’s enough! Now, look here! I have 
some knowledge of the world. Once an accusation like 
this passes beyond these walls no one can foresee the 
consequences. Captain Dancy is a gallant fellow, with 
a fine record as a soldier; and only just married. If 
he’s as innocent as — Christ — mud will stick to him, 
unless the real thief is found. In the old days of 
swords, either you or he would not have gone out of 
this room alive. If you persist in this absurd accusa- 
tion, you will both of you go out of this room dead 
in the eyes of society: you for bringing it, he for being 
the object of it. 

De Levis — Society! Do you think I don’t know 
that I’m only tolerated for my money? Society can’t 
add injury to insult and have my money as well, that’s 
all. If the notes are restored I’ll keep my mouth shut; 
if they’re not, I shan’t. I’m certain I’m right. I ask 
nothing better than to be confronted with Dancy; but, 
if you prefer it, deal with him in your own way — for 
the sake of your esprit de corps. 

CanyncGE — ’Pon my soul, Mr. De Levis, you go too far. 

De Levis — Not so far as I shall go, General Canynge, 
if those notes aren’t given back. 


With the accusation flatly made there is nothing to 
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do but send for Dancy. General Canynge explains to 
the captain that they are all trying to avoid the scandal 
spreading and questions him as to his having any 
theories. Dancy is as much in the dark as any of 
them. He had not heard anything of the sale of De 
Levis’ filly at the tracks and cannot suggest anyone who 
might have known of it. He turns quickly at the sug- 
gestion of a sneer in De Levis’ voice, but General 
Canynge, putting his hand on his arm, restrains him. 
as Dancy turns quickly and walks out on the balcony. 

The inspector can find no trace of footprints below 
the window, nor marks a ladder might have made. It’s 
a bit of a puzzle, he admits. He will take the numbers 
of the missing bank notes, if he can get them from the 
bookmaker who bought the horse at the track, and 
follow the trail from that end. 

In the recapitulation of evidence running through 
Winsor and Canynge’s minds after the inspector leaves, 
one ugly fact stands out to confront them. 

SCE: says the General, “Dancy’s sleeve was 
wet!” 

It had been raining about the time De Levis is 
positive his money was taken. But surely there must 
be some explanation for Dancy’s having been out in it. 
Meantime, De Levis must be kept quiet. They call him 
from the window. 


CANYNGE — (with cold decision). Young Dancy was 
an officer and is a gentleman; this insinuation is pure 
supposition, and you must not make it: Do you under- 
stand me? 

De Levis — My tongue is still mine, General, if my 
money isn’t! 

Canynce — Must not. You’re a member of three 
clubs, you want to be member of a fourth. No one 
who makes such an insinuation against a fellow-guest 
in a country house, except on absolute proof, can do so 
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without complete ostracism. Have we your word to say 
nothing? 

De Levis — Social blackmail? H’m! 

CanyncE — Not at all—simple warning. ‘If you 
consider it necessary in your interests to start this scan- 
dal — no matter how, we shall consider it necessary in 
ours to dissociate ourselves completely from one who 
so recklessly disregards the unwritten code. 

De Levis— Do you think your code applies to me? 
Do you, General? 

CanyNncE — To anyone who aspires to be a gentleman, 
sir. 

De Levis— Ah! But you haven’t known me since 
I was a boy. 

CanyncE — Make up your mind. 

De Levis — (after a pause). I’m not a fool, General. 
I know perfectly well that you can get me outed. 

CaNnyNGE — (icily). Well? 

De Levis — (sullenly). Ill say nothing about it, 
unless I get more proof. 

CanyncE — Good! We have implicit faith in Dancy. 


There is a moment’s encounter of eyes; the General’s 
steady, shrewd, impassive; Winsor’s angry and defiant; 
De Levis’ mocking, a little triumphant, malicious. Then 
Canynge and Winsor go to the door, and pass out. 


De Levis — (to himself). Rats! 


The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


Three weeks later four members of a prominent 
London club are playing bridge in the card room. They 
are Lord St. Erth, “an old John Bull,” and prominent 
in the direction of the club’s affairs; Augustus Borring, 
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“an essential clubman”; General Canynge and Charles 
Winsor. 

The talk is desultory, the game ditto, until De Levis’ 
name is mentioned. The filly he had from Dancy for 
practically nothing and sold for the thousand pounds 
of which he was robbed has just won the Cambridgeshire 
stakes at nine to one, and the gossip is that De Levis 
is pretty well cut up about it. The fact that he has 
also been blackballed by another club has not added to 
his peace of mind. 

Presently Major Colford, “a lean and moustached 
cavalryman,” bursts into the room. He has come from 
the billiard room — where he has just heard De Levis 
revive the story of his lost money and openly make the | 
assertion that it was Captain Dancy who had robbed 
him at Winsor’s. 

With the approval of Lord St. Erth, General Canynge 
sends for De Levis. Dancy also is reported in the club 
and the General asks that he be diplomatically kept 
within reach until something is done about the De Levis 
charge. . 

That young man sends word back to General Canynge 
that he has nothing to add to what he has said before, 
and is summarily re-summoned. “Kindly tell him,” 
instructs the General, “that if he wishes to remain a 
member of this club he must account to the committee 
for such a charge against a fellow member.” 

When De Levis does come in he is in a “highly- 
colored not to say excited state.” 


De Levis — Well, General Canynge! It’s a little too 
strong all this —a little too strong. 

CanyNGE — (calmly). It is obvious, Mr. De Levis, 
that you and Captain Dancy can’t both remain members 
of this club. We ask you for an explanation before 
requesting one resignation or the other. 

De Levis — You’ve let me down. 
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Canynce — What! 

De Levis — Well, I shall tell people that you and 
Lord St. Erth backed me up for one club, and asked me 
to resign from another. 

CanyncE — It’s a matter of indifference to me, sir, 
what you tell people. 

St. ErtH — (drily). You seem a venomous young 
man. 

De Levis — Ill tell you what seems to me venomous, 
my lord — chasing a man like a pack of hounds because 
he isn’t your breed. 

CANYNGE — You appear to have your breed on the 
brain, sir. Nobody else does, so far as I know. 

De Levis — Suppose I had robbed Dancy, would you 
chase him out for complaining of it? 

CoLrorp — My God! If you repeat that — 

CANYNGE — Steady, Colford! 

Winsor — You make this accusation that Dancy stole 
money in my house on no proof —no proof; and you 
expect Dancy’s friends to treat you as if you were a 
gentleman! That’s too strong, if you like! 

De Levis—No proof? Kentman told me at New- 
market yesterday that Dancy did know of the sale. 
He told Goole, and Goole says that he himself spoke of 
it to Dancy. 

Winsor — Well — if he did? 

De Levis— Dancy told you he didn’t know of it 
in General Canynge’s presence, and mine. (To 
Canynge.) You can’t deny that, if you want to. 

CANYNGE — Choose your expressions more nicely, 
please! 

De Levis — Proof! Did they find any footmarks in 
the grounds below that torn creeper? Nota sign! You 
saw how he can jump; he won ten pounds from me 
that same evening by betting on what he knew to 
be a certainty. That’s your Dancy—-a common 
sharper! 
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CanyNncE — (nodding towards the billiard room.) 
Are those fellows still in there, Colford? 

CoLrorp — Yes. 

CanyncE — Then bring Dancy up, will you? But 
don’t say anything to him. 

CoLrorp — (to De Levis). You may think yourself 
damned lucky if he doesn’t break your neck. 


But De Levis is calmly defiant. He knows that he 
is “marked for Coventry,” but there will be some satis- 
faction in taking Dancy with him. It is Lord St. Erth’s 
conclusion that he must be a very rich man. “A jury 
is likely to take the view that money can hardly com- 
pensate for an accusation of that sort.” 

When Dancy and De Levis again face each other 
Lord St. Erth repeats to Dancy De Levis’ charge. Dancy 
replies with an offer to settle the matter “with any 
weapons, when and where he likes.” An invitation that 
De Levis sneeringly declines, and one that St. Erth 
admits cannot settle anything. If De Levis will not 
retract, the courts must be appealed to. De Levis is 
ready to argue, but not to retract. 


De Levis —If you were downstairs all the time, as 
you say, why was your door first open and then shut? 

Dancy — Being downstairs, how should I know? The 
wind probably. 

Dr Levis —I should like to hear what your wife says 
about it. 

Dancy — Leave my wife alone, you damned Jew! 

St. Erra — Captain Dancy! 

De Levis — Thief! 

Dancy — Will you fight? 

De Levis — You’re very smart — dead men tell no 
tales. No! Bring your action, and we shall see. 

(Dancy takes a step towards him, but Canynge and 
Winsor inter pose.) 


St. ErtH — That'll do, Mr. De Levis; we won’t keep 
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you. (He looks round.) Kindly consider your member- 
ship suspended till this matter has been threshed out. 

De Levis — (tremulous with anger). Don’t trouble 
yourselves about my membership. I resign it. (To 
Dancy.) You called me a damned Jew. My race 
was old when you were all savages. I am proud to 
be a Jew. Aw revoir, in the courts. 


There is a tone of triumphant defiance in his voice as 
he leaves the room. A little worried, the others take 
up the subject of court action, and are somewhat puzzled 
by Dancy’s lack of eagerness to press it, for the honor 
of the club, if nothing else. “I might prefer to look 
upon the whole thing as beneath contempt,” ven- 
tures the Captain, as he leaves them. Only Colford is 
strong in his defense of the accused. 


Winsor —Colford! (A slight pause.) The General 
felt his coat sleeve that night, and it was wet. 

CoLrorp — Well! What proof’s that? No, by 
George! An old school-fellow, a brother officer, and a 
pal. 

Winsor — If he did do it — 

CoLrorp — He didn’t. But if he did, I’d stick to 
him, and see him through it, if I could. 

(Winsor walks over to the fire, stares into it, turns 
ree and stares at Colford, who is standing motion- 
ess.) 

Co.rorp — Yes, by God! 


The scene changes to the sitting room of the Dancy’s 
flat. Mabel Dancy is there, hearing for the first time 
the story of the De Levis accusation against her hus- 
band. Margaret Orme is relating the scandal with gusto 
and obvious effect. Little Mrs. Dancy is quite bewil- 
dered. In the first place it is so utterly silly, and, in 
the second, why had her Ronald failed to take her 
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into his confidence? She must telephone him — and 
have him home at once. 

While she is telephoning Lady Adela Winsor calls. 
It is quite evident from her manner that she shares 
something of the doubt of her husband regarding the 
Dancy defence and is not at all sure what the outcome 
of a suit for defamation of character might be. 

It is Miss Orme’s opinion, however, that it would 
be at least “frightfully thrilling!’ and that as a witness 
she would look wonderful in black georgette with an 
ecru hat. 


Lapy ApELA—Oh! Why did I ever ask that wretch 
De Levis? I used to think him pathetic. Meg — did you 
know — Ronald Dancy’s coat was wet? The General 
happened to feel it? 

MarGARET — So that’s why he was so silent. 

Lapy A.— Yes; and after the scene in the club 
yesterday he went to see those bookmakers, and Goole 
—what a name!—is sure he told Dancy about the 
sale. 

MarcareET — (suddenly). I don’t care. He’s my 
third cousin. Don’t you feel you couldn’t, Adela? 

Lapy A.— Couldn’t what? 

MarcGarRET — Stand for De Levis against one of our- 
selves? 

Lapy A.— That’s very narrow, Meg. 

Marcaret— Oh! I know lots of splendid Jews, 
and I rather liked little Ferdy; but when it comes to the 
point—! They all stick together; why shouldn’t we? 
It’s in the blood. Open your jugular, and see if you 
haven’t got it. 

Lapy A.— My dear, my great grandmother was a 
Jewess. I’m very proud of her. 

Marcaret — Inoculated. (Stretching herself.) Prej- 
udice, Adela—or are they loyalties —I don’t know 
— criss-cross — we all cut each other’s throats from the 
best of motives. 
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Yet, Margaret is frankly at sea herself. She knows 
Dancy to be one of those restless souls who simply can’t 
live without danger. She hunted with him — and she 
has seen him do many mad things for the sheer delight 
of the risk. Then, too, she knows the Captain to have 
had something of a past. He always has been attractive 
to women — and right up to his marriage — 

Mrs. Dancy is back, and shortly Captain Dancy. A 
little embarrassedly the callers withdraw. 

Dancy’s excuse for not having told his wife was his 
hope that, seeing De Levis again, there might be some 
chance of forcing him to withdraw the charge. He is 
disgusted with the whole thing. If she will go with 
him he is ready to cut the whole thing and get out to 
Nairobi— and let people think what they will. “I 
don’t care a damn what people think — monkeys and 
cats! I never could stand their rotten menagerie!” he 
growls. And what satisfaction can a court action give 
them? 

But Mabel cannot take that view. It would be too 
much like running away. No, the only thing they can 
do is to stay and fight — and find the real thief. 

“Suppose I’d been accused of stealing pearls? . . . 
I might, just as easily. What would you think of me 
if I ran away from it?” 

“All right,” he agrees; “you shall have a run for 
your money. I'll go and see old Twisden!” 

There is a knock at the door. It is De Levis. Mrs. 
Dancy begs that she be permitted to talk with him first, 
to which Dancy hesitantly agrees. De Levis has called, 
he explains, to see Captain Dancy, who, he understands, 
has been looking for him. He would not like the 
Captain to think that he (De Levis) is afraid of him. 

To Mrs. Dancy’s assertion that he is robbing her 
husband of his good name, and to her plea that, knowing 
his charge to be false, he withdraw it, De Levis remains 
cold. 
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Maser — Mr. De Levis, I appeal to you as a gentle- 
man to behave to us as you would we should behave 
to you. Withdraw this wicked charge, and write an 
apology that Ronald can show. 

De Levis— Mrs. Dancy, I am not a gentleman, I 
am only a—damned Jew. Yesterday I might possibly 
have withdrawn to spare you. But when my race is 
insulted I have nothing to say to your husband, but 
as he wishes to see me, I’ve come. Please let him know. 


It is Captain Dancy’s idea that he can in some way 
force De Levis to sign an apology. He presents it to 
him now, as a sort of final threat. But still De Levis 
stands firm. “I will sign nothing!” he says. “The 
charge is true; you wouldn’t be playing this game if 
it weren’t. You'll hardly try violence in the presence 
of your wife, and if you try it anywhere else — look 
out for yourself —” 

“Get out of here, you swine!” shouts Dancy. 

De Levis “stands a moment, irresolute,” and then 
smilingly takes his leave. 

A moment later the Dancys, his wife’s reiteration of 
her faith in him, even though all the world may think 
him guilty, ringing in the Captain’s ears, are on the 
way to the lawyer’s. 


ACT III 


The scene is the office of the solicitors, Twisden & 
Graviter, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Graviter, the younger 
member of the firm, is in charge. Mr. Jacob Twisden 
is at court. The Dancy—De Levis Case has been on for 
several days. The town has been ringing with reports 
of it and the papers have been filled with the accounts. 

These have attracted the attention of a Mr. Gilman, 
grocer, and he has called to consult with Mr. Twisden. 
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At Mr. Graviter’s suggestion, seeing he can get nothing 
out of the grocer himself, he decides to wait. 

The trial, as Mr. Graviter reports to Winsor and 
Miss Orme when they call, has been progressing favor- 
ably. Sir Frederick, who has it in hand, is pretty well 
through with Dancy’s witnesses. He has decided at 
the last minute 'to call General Canynge, who had not 
previously been subpenaed, and Winsor is a little 
worried. 

He admits as much to Mr. Twisden a minute or two 
later. It rained that evening at Meldon. The General 
happened to put his hand on Dancy’s shoulder and it 
was damp. And he is such a George Washington — 
ae General. “If they should ask him, of course he would 
tell.” 

But the solicitor is not inclined to consider that par- 
ticular bit of evidence serious. Of course, if Mr. Winsor 
feels he should warn Captain Dancy to have an 
explanation ready there should be no harm... . 

The grocer Gilman has called, as he explains to 
Mr. Twisden, “from a sense of duty, sir, and also a 
feelin’ of embarrassment.” He had recently given 
change for a fifty-pound note which bore a serial number 
corresponding to those published by the police as having 
been stolen from Ferdinand De Levis. 

He had it, explains Mr. Gilman, from an old customer, 
an Italian wine salesman named Ricardos, and in order 
that things might be set right, and that he might do 
what he could to help Captain Dancy, whose plight has 
excited his sympathy, Mr. Gilman has not only brought 
the recovered note to Mr. Twisden, but he has brought 
Mr. Ricardos as well. 


Gitman — As I told you, sir, I’ve been followin’ this 
case. It’s what you might call piquant. And I should 
be very glad if it came about that this helped Captain 
Dancy. I take an interest, because, to tell you the truth, 
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(confidentially) 1 don’t like — well, not to put too fine 
a point upon it —’Ebrews. They work harder; they’re 
more sober; they’re honest; and they’re everywhere. 
I’ve nothing against them, but the fact is—they get 
on so. 

TwisDEN — (cocking an eye). A thorn in the flesh, 
Mr. Gilman. 

Gitman — Well, I prefer my own countrymen, and 
that’s the truth of it. 


Mr. Ricardos is quite as eager to do whatever is right 
as is Mr. Gilman. But his position is a trifle more 
complicated, and he begs a private interview with Mr. 
Twisden. 

During this interview Ricardos admits that he had the 
fifty-pound note and others from a certain gentleman, 
a particular friend of his daughter’s, in payment of a 
debt of honor. Pressed for the name of the gentleman 
he admits, reluctantly, that he was Captain Dancy, “a 
man of honor,” to whom he had but to speak once 
or twice before he got the thousand pounds to which 
he considered his daughter was entitled. 

With the truth in hand the firm of Twisden & 
Graviter is pretty severely shocked. Yet there is nothing 
to do but face it. Sir Frederick must be told before he 
goes on with the case. “Complete confidence between 
solicitor and counsel is the essence of professional 
honor,” as Twisden explains. 

Mrs. Dancy calls, groping eagerly for a word of hope. 
But there is little to be hoped for from the expressions 
of the solicitors, though they try to cheer her as best 
they can. As she leaves, Twisden starts off to get in 
touch with Sir Frederic and apprise him of the situation 
confronting them. 


The curtain falls to indicate the passage of the night. 


The next morning at ten thirty Dancy is in his lawyers’ 
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office. He has come to learn just what Winsor has been 
hinting at in saying that he should be prepared to 
explain General Canynge’s testimony if the matter of 
his wet coat sleeve be brought out in the testimony. 

Reluctantly Twisden tells him of the visit of Ricardos 
and the recovery of the notes. Dancy takes the news 
standing and admits his guilt. He had stolen De Levis’ 
money in a moment of bravado — to satisfy the debt of 
honor he owed the Ricardos girl — and to keep his wife 
from learning the truth. 

Twisden is sympathetic and understanding. Of course 
Sir Frederick has but one course to follow. He will 
withdraw from the case the moment the court sits. But 
there is something he believes Dancy can do. In all 
probability the court will order the issuance of a warrant. 
There is still time for Dancy to get out of the country 
and avoid further humiliation. There’s a war on in 
Morocco — why couldn’t the Captain go there? 

Dancy is flustered by the suddenness of the calamity 
that faces him. He thinks perhaps if he has a little time 
he can think a way out. He withdraws to an inner room. 
From here he overhears Canynge and Colford when they 
call to demand of Twisden an explanation of Sir 
Frederick’s withdrawal from the case. Canynge is cut 
up about it; that isn’t his idea of professional etiquette, 
and Colford is angry. Margaret Orme comes to offer 
her pearls to pay De Levis—if that will help save 
Dancy. But the lawyer convinces her it will not. 

Dancy enters the room without their seeing him. 
When they turn to him he tells them he has partly made 
‘up his mind. He is going home first to clear things up 
with his wife. After that . . . he doesn’t know. 
Canynge also urges him seriously to consider the 
Morocco suggestion as a way out. Dancy is not sure 
he can consider it— but he accepts a letter from the 
General that may help him if he decides to go. 

Before he can leave De Levis is announced. He has 
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come, he explains, to do what he can to help straighten 
matters out. 

De LEvis — (moistening his lips). Yes. I came to say 
that — that I overheard —I am afraid a warrant is to 
be issued. I wanted you to realize it’s not my doing. 
I'll give it no support. I’m content. I don’t want my 
money. I don’t even want costs. Dancy, do you under- 


stand? (Dancy does not answer, but looks at him | 


with nothing alive in his face but his eyes.) 

TwispEN — We are obliged to you, sir. It was good 
of you to come. 

De Levis — (with a sort of darting pride). Don’t 
mistake me. I didn’t come because I feel Christian; I 
am a Jew. I will take no money — not even that which 
was stolen. Give it to a charity. I’m proved right. 
And now I’m done with the damned thing. Good 


morning! 


“He makes a little bow to Canynge and Twisden, and 
turns to face Dancy, who has never moved. The two 
stand motionless, looking at each other, then De Levis 


shrugs his shoulders and walks out. When he is gone __ || 


there is a silence.” 
The curtain falls. 


The scene changes to the Dancys’ sitting room. Dancy 
has completed his confession to Mabel. It is the end, 
he says. But she will not give up. She will go with 
him — anywhere. He is on his knees before her, kissing 
her hand in gratitude for her loyalty. 


Dancy — (getting up and speaking). It was a crazy 
thing to do; but, damn it, I was only looting a looter. 
The money was as much mine as his. A decent chap 
would have offered me half. You didn’t see the brute 
look at me that night at dinner as much as to say: 


b 
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“You blasted fool!” It made me mad. That wasn’t 
a bad jump —twice over. Nothing in the war took 
quite such nerve. (Grimly.) I rather enjoyed that 
evening. 


MaseL — But— money! To keep it! 

Dancy — (sullenly). Yes, but I had a debt to pay. 

MaseL— To a woman? 

Dancy — A debt of honor — it wouldn’t wait. 

MaseL — It was — it was to a woman. Ronny, don’t 
lie any more. 

Dancy — (grimly). Well! I wanted to save your 
knowing. I’d promised a thousand. I had a letter from 
her father that morning, threatening to tell you. All 
the same, if that tyke hadn’t jeered at me for parlour 
tricks! — But what’s the good of all this now? (Sul- 
lenly.) Well —it may cure you of loving me. Get over 
that Mab; I never was worth it— and I’m done for! 

MaseL — The woman — have you — since — ? 

Dancy — (energetically). No! You supplanted her. 
But if you’d known I was leaving a woman for you, you’d 
never have married me. 


Dancy admits there is. danger of prosecution, of 
prison, in fact, and Mabel adds her pleas that he get 
away as soon as possible. She will come to him some 
way. 


Maser — Whatever happens, I’ll go on loving you. 
If it’s prison — I?ll wait. Do you understand? I don’t 
care what you did—lI don’t care! I’m just the same. 
I will be just the same when you come back to me. 

Dancy — (slowly). That’s not in human nature. 

Mase — It is. It’s in me. 

Dancy — I’ve crocked up your life. 

MaseL—No, no! Kiss me! (A long kiss, till the 
bell again startles them apart, and there is a loud knock.) 
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Dancy — They'll break the door in. It’s no good 
— we must open. Hold them in check a little. I want 
a minute or two. 

Mase — (clasping him). Ronny! Oh, Ronny! It 
won’t be for long —I’ll be waiting! [ll be waiting — 
I swear it. 


As the bell rings a second time Dancy goes into the 
inner bedroom. For a moment Mabel is able to hold 
the officers back. But soon they are trying the bedroom 
door and demanding entrance. 

There is the noise of a lock being turned. And 
almost immediately the sound of a pistol shot in the 
bedroom. Mabel rushes to the door, tears it open, and 
disappears within, followed by the inspector, just as 
Margaret Orme and Colford come in from the passage, 
pursued by the constable. They, too, all hurry to the 
bedroom door and disappear for a moment; then Colford 
and Margaret reappear, supporting Mabel, who faints 
as they lay her on the sofa. Colford takes from her 
hand an envelope, and tears it open. 


“Dear Colford,” it reads, “This is the only decent thing 
I can do. It’s too damned unfair to her. It’s only 
another jump. A pistol keeps faith. Look after her, 
Colford. My love to her, and you.” 


“Margaret gives a sort of choking sob, then, seeing 
the smelling bottle, she snatches it up, and turns to 
revive Mabel.” 


INsPECTOR— (re-entering). This is a very serious 
business, sir. 

CoLrorp — (sternly). Yes, Inspector; you’ve done 
for my best friend. 

InsPpecTOR —I, sir? He shot himself. 

CoLrorp — Hari-kari. 

INSPECTOR — Beg pardon? 
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CoLrorp — (he points with the letter to Mabel). For 
her sake, and his own. 

_InspEcTor — (putting out his hand). Vl want that, 
sir. 

CoLrorp — (grimly). You shall have it read at the 
inquest. Till then — it’s addressed to me, and I stick 
to it. 

INsPEcTOR — Very well, sir. Do you want to have a 
look at him? 


Colford passes quickly into the bedroom, followed 
by the inspector. Margaret remains kneeling beside 
Mabel. Colford comes quickly back. Margaret looks 
up at him. He stands very still. 


CoLrorp — Neatly — through the heart. 

MarcarET — (wildly). Keeps faith! We've all done 
that. It’s not enough. 

Cotrorp — (looking down at Mabel). All right, 
old boy! 


THE END 


“ICEBOUND” 
A Drama in Three Acts 
By Owen Davis 


A PLAY by Owen Davis called “The Detour” was a 
succes d’estime of the 1921-22 season. It told a simple 
story of life on a Long Island farm, and was the first 
attempt Mr. Davis had made to write a character comedy 
of the type. 

Encouraged by the reception of “The Detour” he set 
to work on a play of New England life. “I am now 
turning toward my own people,” he wrote in his fore- 
word, “the people of northern New England, whose 
folklore, up to the present time, has been quite neglected 
in our theatre. I mean, of course, that few serious 
attempts have been made in the direction of a genre 
comedy of this locality. 

“Here I have at least tried to draw a true picture of 
these people. I am of their blood, born of generations 
of northern Maine, small town folk, and brought up 
among them. In my memory of them there is little of 
the ‘Rube’ caricature of the conventional theatre. They 
are neither buffoons nor sentimentalists, and at least 
neither their faults nor their virtues are borrowed from 
the melting pot, but are the direct result of their own 
heritage and environment.” 

It was not an easy play to sell, after it was written. 
Producing managers, with considerable reason, shy at 
serious drama. But “Icebound” was finally bought by 
Lewis and Gordon, Chicago producers, who later sold 
an interest to Sam H. Harris in New York. The play 
was produced at the Harris theatre, February 10, 1923, 
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and ran until May. It was not one of the big popular 
successes, but it was promptly accepted as a human and 
worthy drama that enriched the repertoire of the native 
theatre. And in the early spring it was awarded the 
Pulitzer prize of $1,000 as the best American play of 
the season. 

At the opening of “Icebound” the Jordan clan has 
gathered at the old Jordan homestead near Veazie, 
Maine. | It is late November, 1922. Through the win- 
dows at back “one may see a bleak countryside, the 
grass brown and lifeless, and the bare limbs of the 
trees silhouetted against a gray sky.” The room in 
which the Jordans are gathered, being the parlor, is “as 
drab as the lives of those who have lived within its 
walls. Here we have the cleanliness that is next to godli- 
ness, but no sign of either comfort or beauty, both of 
which are looked upon with suspicion of being sign- 
posts on the road to perdition.” 

The Jordans are gathered because the head of the 
family, the mother and grandmother of those assembled, 
is dying in the front bedroom upstairs. They have come 
dutifully to pay their last respects, but as the old lady 
respects none of them she has neither asked to see them, 
nor would she know them, in her present condition, if 
they were to go to her. 

The Jordans include Henry, the next of kin, “a heavy 
man of fifty; worn by his business cares into a dull 
sort of hopeless resignation; Emma, his wife, a stout 
and rather formidable woman of forty with a look of 
chronic displeasure; Nettie, her daughter, by a former 
marriage, a vain and shallow little rustic beauty; Sadie, 
a thin, tight-lipped woman of forty, a widow and a 
gossip; Orin, her son, a pasty-faced boy of ten with large 
spectacles; Ella, a maiden lady of thirty-five, restless and 
dissatisfied.” 

The silences that fall upon the group are a bit 
oppressive, broken by the sniffles of young Orin, obvi- 
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ously suffering from a cold in the head, and the some- 
what ostentatious sighs and loyal attempts at tears 
on the part of the women. You have the feeling that 
the Jordans are, in their secret minds, agreed that 
Mother Jordan is at least a little inconsiderate in not 
dying according to a prophesied schedule. Henry is 
anxious to get back to his store before closing time, 
and the others have their various duties and their several 
anxieties. None, however, would think of leaving, none, 
in fact, would dare to leave that gathering before the 
expected crisis has been passed. 

Dr. Curtis comes down from the sick room. He has 
nothing — encouraging or otherwise —to report. Mrs. 
Jordan is about the same. He is sending Jane to the 
drugstore, and leaving Hannah, the hired girl, in the 
sick room. They are the women he feels he can best 
depend upon for the careful nursing that may yet pul) 
the old lady through. Dr. Curtis has relied mostly on 
Jane, during Mrs. Jordan’s illness. She is a distant 
relative, a girl of twenty-four, named Crosby. “A 
plainly dressed girl of quiet manner, she has been 
‘driven into herself,’ by the lack of sympathy and affec- 
tion. She speaks usually in short sentences, and has 
cultivated an outward coldness that in the course of 
time has become almost aggressive.” 

Jane is much hated by the Jordans because of Mother 
Jordan’s apparent preference for her company. “It’s 
my place she took,” Ella explains, bitterly; “in my own 
mother’s home. I’d been here now but for her.” 


Emma — Just as soon as you’re head of the family, 
Henry, you’ve got to tell her she ain’t wanted here. 

Henry — Well — I don’t know as I’d want to do any- 
thing that wasn’t right, she’s been here quite a spell. 

SADIE — Eight years, 

Emma — As soon as your mother’s dead, you'll send 
her packing. 
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Henry — (hopefully). Grandmother lived till eighty- 
four. All our folks was long-lived, nothin’ lasts like 
it used to — poor mother! 

Exrta— Of course she'll divide equal, between us 
three. 

Henry — (doubtfully). Well, I don’t know. 

SADIE — (rises and puis arm around Orin). Orin 
is her only grand-child, she won’t forget that. 

Henry — (pats Nettie on the shoulder). Nettie there, 
is just the same as my own. I adopted her legal when I 
married Emma. 

Emma — Of course you did. Your mother’s too just 
a woman to make distinctions. 

NETTIE — Yes, and the funny part of it is, grandma 
may leave me a whole lot, for all any of you know. 

ExiLta — Nonsense! She’ll divide equally between us 
three, won’t she, Henry? 

Henry — (sadly). She’ll do as she pleases, I guess 
we all know that. 

ExLta — She’s a religious woman, she’s got to be fair. 

Henry — Well, I guess it would be fair enough if she 
was to remember the trouble I’ve had with my business. 
I don’t know what she’s worth — she’s as tight-lipped as 
a bear-trap — but I could use more’n a third of quite a 
little sum. 

ELLta — Well, you won’t get it. Not if I go to law. 

Emma —It’s disgusting. Talking about money at a 
time like this. 

Henry —I like to see folks reasonable. I don’t 
know what you’d want of a third of all mother’s got, 
Ella. 

SapigE — (to Ella). You, all alone in the world. 

E.ita — Maybe I won’t be, when I get that money. 

SaprE — You don’t mean you’d get married? 

Emma — At your age? 

ELia — (Nettie gives a little giggle). I mean I never 
had anything in all my life. Now I’m going to. [’m 
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the youngest of all of you, except Ben, and he never 
was a real Jordan. I’ve never had a chance, I’ve been 
stuck here worse than if I was dead, fifty times worse. 
Now I’m going to buy things— everything I want — 
I don’t care what —I’ll buy it, even if it’s a MAN. 


The Jordans explode with laughter at the suggestion, 
but quickly remember the unfitness of the time and the 
place for thoughtless merriment. Back to the consider-: 
ation of their own affairs they are reminded of an 
absent brother — young Ben Jordan, the black sheep and 
long the favorite of his mother. They are not greatly 
worried about Ben, however. He is a fugitive from 
justice, the only Jordan who’s disgraced the men of the 
family in more’n a hundred years, as Henry explains. 
“He stands indicted before the grand jury for some of 
his drunken devilment. If he hadn’t run away like the 
criminal he is, he’d be in the State’s prison now down 
to Thomaston. Don’t talk Ben to me, after the way 
he broke mother’s heart and hurt my credit.” 


Nett1E —I don’t remember him very well; mother 
thought it better I shouldn’t come around last time he 
was here, but he looked real nice in his uniform. (Emma 
and Henry look reprovingly at Nettie.) 

Sap1E — It was his bein’ born so long after us that 
made him seem like an outsider. Father and mother 
hadn’t any children for years and years. Of course, 
I never want to sit in judgment on my parents, but I 
never approved of it, it never seemed quite — what I call 
proper. 

Nettie — Mother, don’t you think I’d better leave the 
room? 

SapiE — Not if half the stories I’ve heard about you 
are true, I don’t. 

Henry — Come, come, now, no rows. Is this a time 
or place for spite? We’ve always been a united family, 
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we’ve always got to be, leavin’ Ben out, of course. You 
can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 


Orin doesn’t see just why anyone should want to make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, even if it could be 
— Grown folks are frequently a little silly to 

a ee 

Jane is back with the prescription, and she has brought 
Judge Bradford with her. The Judge has been the 
Jordan solicitor for years. It is in his safe that Mother 
Jordan’s will at the moment reposes. He could, if he 
would, set at rest many of the doubts and questionings 
that are afflicting the Jordan clan, but he is as tight- 
mouthed as a country lawyer can be. They learn little 
from him —either about their own chances or Ben’s. 
Old Mrs. Jordan had been heard many times to say that 
she would cut the latter off, and she has always been 
a woman of her word. And then, without warning, 
Ben Jordan walks in, “with a smile of reckless con- 
tempt.” 

“He is years younger than any of the others; a wild, 
selfish, arrogant fellow, handsome but sulky and 
defiant. His clothes are cheap and dirty; he is rather 
pale and looks dissipated. He doesn’t speak, but stands 
openly sneering at their astonishment.” 


ExLLa — Ben! 

JANE — (quietly). I’m glad you’ve come, Ben. 

BEN — (contempiuously). You are? 

JaNnE — Yes, your mother’s awful sick. 

BEN — She’s alive? 

JANE — Yes. 

Ben — Well — (Looks contemptuously about). No- 
body missing. The Jordans are gathered again, hand- 
kerchiefs and all. 

Henry — You'll be arrested soon as folks know you’ve 
come. j 
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Ben — (scornfully). And I suppose you wouldn’t 
bail me out, would you, Henry? 

Henry — (simply). No, I wouldn't. 

Ben —God! You’re still the same, all of you. You 
stink of the Ark, the whole tribe. It takes more than 
a few Edisons to change the Jordans. 

ELLa — How'd you get here? How’d you know about 
mother? 

BEN — (looks at Jane). She sent me word to Bangor. 

SapiE — How’d you get to know where he was? 

JANE — (quietly). I knew. 

Henry — How’d you come, you don’t look like you 
had much money. 

Ben — She sent it. (He nods toward Jane.) God 
knows it wasn’t much. 

ELLta — (to Jane). Did mother tell you to — ? 

Ben — Of course she did. 

JANE — (quietly). No, she didn’t. 

Henry — You sent your own money? 

JanE — Yes. As he said, it wasn’t much, but I didn’t 
have much. 

BEN — (astonished). Why did you do it? 

Jane —I knew she was going to die. Twice I asked 
her if she wanted to see you, and she said, “No.” 

Henry — And yet you sent for him? 

JANE — Yes. 

Henry — Why? ; 

JANE — He was the one she really wanted. I thought 
she’d die happier seeing him. 

ELLa — You took a lot on yourself, didn’t you? 

JANE — Yes. She’s been a lonely old woman. I hated 
to think of her there, in the churchyard, hungry for him. 


Ben, softened a little by the recital, is ready to go to 
his mother, but it is too late, according to Jane. She 
would not know him. He is of a mind to go, anyway, 
and when Henry tries to stop him is ready to fight 
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his way up the stairway. He hasn’t come there, standin’ 
a chance of arrest, says Ben, to be told what he can 
and cannot do by Henry. As he starts for the stairs 
again and Henry tries to stop him, he gives that worthy 
a push that sends him reeling against a wall table, 
which falls with a crash, just as Dr. Curtis comes down 
the stairs, protesting and horrified at such an unseemly 
scene. Mother Jordan has heard their voices and been 
disturbed. . . . A moment later she is dead. 

The announcement is a shock, even though the Jordans 
are well prepared to receive it. The judge and the 
doctor, who have known the old lady all their lives, 
feel it as such a death is felt in a restricted community. 
. . . There is nothing anyone can do. . . . All arrange- 
ments have been anticipated. 


JanE — Hannah and I will attend to everything, 
Henry. You might come over for a minute this evening 
and we can talk things over. Ill make the bed up in 
your old room, Ben, if you want to stay. 

Emma — (looks at Jane coldly). Now, Henry Jordan, 
if she’s all through givin’ orders, maybe you'll begin? 

Exiita — Well, I should say so. Let’s have an under- 
standing. 

SapiE — You tell her the truth, Henry, or else one 
of us will do it for you. 

Henry — (hesitates). Maybe it might be best if I 
should wait until after the funeral. 

ELLA — You tell her now, or I will. 

Jane — Tell me what? 

Henry — We was thinkin’ now that mother’s dead, 
that there wasn’t much use in your stayin’ on here — 

JANE — Yes? 

Henry — We don’t aim to be hard, and we don’t want 
it said we was mean about it — you can stay on here, 
if you want to, until after the funeral, maybe a litile 
longer, and I don’t know but what between us we'd 
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be willing to help you till you found a place somewheres. 

Jane — You can’t help me, any of you. Of course, 
now she’s dead, I’ll go; I'll be glad to go. 

Eiia — Glad? 

Jane — (turns on them). I hate you, the whole raft 
of you, and I’ll be glad to get away from you. She 
was the only one of you worth loving, and she didn’t 
want it. 

Emma —If that’s how you feel, I say the sooner 
you went the better. 

Henry —Not till after the funeral. I don’t want 
it said we was hard on her. 

Jupcre — (quietly). Jane isn’t going at all, Henry. 

Henry — What’s that? 

ExLLta — Of course she’s going. 

JupcE — No, she belongs here in this house. 

Henry — Not after I say she don’t. 

JupcE — Even then, because it’s hers. (Looks at 
Jane.) 

SADIE — Hers? 

Jupce — From the moment of your mother’s death 
everything here belonged to Jane. 

Henry — Not everything! 

JupcE — Yes, everything— your mother’s whole 
estate. 


The resulting explosion is devastating to sensitive 
nerves. Ben receives the news with a bitter, cynical shout 
of glee. Henry can’t believe it. There must be some 
explanation! His mother must have given some reason 
for such action. She must have said something! 

She said many things, Judge Bradford agrees, but he 
doesn’t like to repeat them. Still, if they insist — 
which Henry does — 


JupcE — Very well. The day that will was drawn, 
she said to me; “The Jordans are all waiting for me 
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to die, like carrion crows around a sick cow in a pasture, 
watchin’ till the last twitch of life is out of me before 
they pounce. I’m going to trick them,” she said, “I’m 
going to surprise them, they’re all fools but Jane — 
Jane’s no fool.” 

Ben — (bitterly). No—ha-ha-ha! Jane’s no fool. 

JupcE — And she went on— (Turns to Jane.) She 
said, “Jane is stubborn and set, and wilful, but she’s 
no fool. She'll do better by the Jordan money than 
any of them.” 

ExiLta — We'll go to law, that’s what we’ll do. 

SapDiE — That’s it, we’ll go to law. 

Henry — (to Judge). We can break that will, you 
know we can. 

JupcEe — It’s possible. 

Henry — Possible! You know, don’t ye. You're 
supposed to be a good lawyer. 

Jupce — Of course, if I am a good lawyer, you can’t 
break that will. 


Each of the Jordans is to receive $100 from the estate. 
The rest of it goes to Jane. None of them can under- 
stand it, though it is Emma’s opinion that it is a judg- 
ment on the lot of them for being a stuck-up, snobbish 
crew. “You the salt of the earth — you Jordans! You 
paupers!” she flings at them as she takes her daughter 
and her still stunned husband out of the house. 

“ “Crow buzzards’ mother called us,” echoes Ben, as 
the last of them go. “The last of the Jordans — crow 
buzzards! And that’s what we are!” 

He is still bitter when the Judge reminds him that 
he had better think of getting away before the sheriff 
is after him. He can’t stay in Veazie, he should know 
that. “I signed the warrant for your arrest myself,” 
the Judge explains. “It has been over a year since 
the grand jury indicted you for arson.” 

The Judge has no intention of giving Ben up, but 
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that he is there is bound to be known and he is certain 
to be jailed if he stays around. Ben is ready to get 
out. He would like to look upon his mother first, if 
Jane will let him, which she does. 


Jupce —(as Ben disappears up the stairs). And she 
left him nothing. Just that hundred dollars, and only 
that because I told her it was the safest way to do. 
Sit down, Jane. I thought he was her one weakness, but 
it seems she didn’t have any. 

Jane — No. 

JupcE — She was a grim old woman, Jane. 

Jane —I think I could have loved her, but she didn’t 
want it. 

Jupce — And yet she left you everything. 

Jane —I don’t understand. 

JupcE — She left a sealed letter for you. It’s in my 
strong-box. You may learn from it that she cared more 
about you than you think. 

Jane — No. 

JupcE — There was more kindness in her heart than 
most people gave her credit for. 

JANE — For Ben and the Jordan name, that’s all. 
I don’t understand and I don’t think I care so very 
much. It’s been a hard week, Judge. 

JupcE —I know, and you're all worn out. 

JANE — Yes. 

JupcEe — It’s a lot of money, Jane. 

Jane —I suppose so. 

JupcE — And so you’re a rich woman. I am curious 
to know how you feel. 

Jane — (looks at Judge —half smiles). Just tired. 


When Ben comes from the death room he is visibly 


affected. The sight of his mother, her expression un- 
happy, even in death, has disturbed him. “Crow buz- 
zards! God damn the Jordans!” he shouts. The thought 
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of the misery they have all had a hand in causing the 
dead woman unnerves him. 

There is a sharp ring at the bell. A moment later 
Jim Jay, the sheriff, has entered the room. 


Jim — Tm sorry, Ben. I’ve come for you. 

JANE — What is it? 

Jim — I’ve got to take him, Jane. 

BEN — (turns fiercely). Have you? 

Jim — (quietly). I’m armed, Ben. Better not be 
foolish. 

Jane — He'll go with you, Mr. Jay, he won’t resist. 

Jim — He mustn’t. You got a bad name, Ben, and 
I ain’t a-goin’ to take any chances. 

Ben — I thought I’d get to go to her funeral anyhow, 
before they got me. 

Jim — Well, you could maybe, if you was to fix a 
bail bond. You'd take bail for him, wouldn’t you, 
Judge? 

Jupce — It’s a felony. I’d have to have good security. 

Jane — Could I give bail for him? I’m a rich woman 
you said just now. 

JupcE — Yes. 

BEN — So you're going to go bail for me. You want 
all us Jordans fawnin’ on you for favors. Getting her 
money ain’t enough. Well, by morning, the buzzards 
will be flocking around you thick. But I won’t. You’re 
goin’ to hear a lot about how much folks love you, but 
you ain’t goin’ to hear it from me. 

JANE — (turns to him quietly). Why did you come 
here, Ben, when I wrote you she was dying? 

Ben — Why did I come? 

JanE — Was it because you loved her, because you 
wanted to ask her to forgive you, before she died? Or 
was it because you wanted to get something for yourself? 

Ben — (hesitates). How does a fellow know why he 
does what he does? 
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JanE— I’m just curious. You’ve got so much con- 
tempt for the rest, I was just wondering. You were wild, 
Ben, and hard, but you were honest. What brought 
you here? 

Ben — (sulkily). The money. 

Jane —I thought so. But when you saw her you 
were sorry, but even then, the money was in your mind 
— well, it’s mine now and you’ve got to take your choice. 
You can do what I tell you, or you’ll go with Mr. Jay. 

Ben — Is that so? Well, I guess there ain’t much 
doubt about what I’ll do. Come on, Jim. 


Ben thinks better of his decision the nearer he gets 
to the door. Arrived there he turns back to learn more 
of Jane’s terms. She will go on his bond, she tells 
him, on the one condition that he will do as she says 
until his trial is called. That probably will not be 
before the spring term of court, a matter of four or 
five months. 


JANE — You'll stay here till then, Ben; you won’t 
leave town! You'll work the farm; there’s plenty to 
be done. 

Ben — Be your slave? That’s what you mean, ain’t 
ite 

Jane — I’ve been about that here for eight years. 

Ben — And now it’s your turn to get square with 
a Jordan. 

Jupce — (to Ben). You heard the conditions? Shall 
I make out the bond? 

Ben — Yes. (Jane looks at him for a moment, then 
turns to window.) 

JANE — It’s snowing. 

Jim — Thought I smelled it. Well, nothing to keep 
us, is there, Judge? 

JupcE—No. (Starts to write bond with rusty pen.) 
This pen is rusty. 
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Jim —I was sorry to hear about the old lady. It’s 
too bad. But that’s the way of things. 

JUDGE — (writes). Yes. 

Jim — Well — it’s early for snow. Not but what it’s 
a good thing for the winter wheat. 


The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


Some months later several of the surviving Jordans are 
gathered in the sitting room of the homestead. “This 
room,” explains Mr. Davis, “shows some traces of a 
family’s daily life, and to that extent is less desolate 
than the parlor. Although the stern faith of a Puritan 
makes no concession to the thing we have learned to 
call good taste, the old-fashioned simplicity seen in 
such a room as this has resulted from poverty, both 
of mind and purse, and has nothing akin to the sim- 
plicity of the artist. As a matter of fact your true 
descendant of the settlers of 1605 would be the first 
to resent such an implication. To them the arts are 
directly connected with heathen practices and any in- 
cense burned before the altars of the Graces still smells 
of brimstone.” 

Ella, the spinster, is hemming towels at the sewing 
machine. Sadie and her son Orin have just come in. 
Nettie is waiting for her father and mother, who pres- 
ently arrive. They are all there to ask some favor of 
Cousin Jane. 

If Ella had $200 she could buy a partnership in a 
dress-makin’ business. Sadie needs money to pay her 
rent. Henry must have a note for $500 endorsed or 
suffer many humiliating experiences. Nettie can’t go 
to Nellie Hamlin’s Christmas party without a new dress. 

But all the pleas, however artfully expressed, fall on 
deaf ears with Jane. She has helped and helped until 
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she is wearied of ever doing any of them any good. And 
she is bound to prove herself worthy of Mrs. Jordan’s 
trust by conserving the principal of the estate. 

Since the night of his agreement to do as Jane tells 
him, Ben has worked the farm —a little resentfully, 
but capably, and with secret pride in the results he has 
achieved. He finds the “crow buzzards” in the sitting 
room, when he comes in from the barn, and is at no 
particular pains to conceal his contempt for them. 
Nettie he thinks a “good kid,” but she is the only one 
to whom he is more than half civil, unless it is Jane. 
Whatever Ben’s personal feelings toward Jane may be, 
he openly resents the Jordans’ constant nagging and 
pestering of her. He’s against that. 


Ben — There’s one way out of your troubles — one 
thing you could all do for a change — instead of making 
Jane pay all your bills—I wonder you haven’t any 
of you thought of it. 

Henry — What could we do? 

BeEN— Go to work and earn something for your- 
selves. 

SapiE — Like you do, I suppose. 

Emma — The laughing stock of all Veazie. 

Exita — Everybody talking about it — anywhere you 
go. 
NETTIE — Jane Crosby’s white slave — Jane Crosby’s 
white slave. 

Ben — They call me that, do they? 

ELLa — (to Nettie). Why can’t you ever hold your 
tongue? 

Ben — I’ve been a damn fool — I’m through. 

Hannay — (enters. To Ben). She wants you. 

Bren — Jane? 

Hannay — Yes. 

Ben —I won’t come. 

Hannau — There'll be another row. 
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Ben — Tell her I said I wouldn’t come. 

Hannau — She’s awful set you know when she wants 
anything. 

Ben — You tell her I won’t come. 

Hannau — (as she goes). Well, I don’t say I don’t 
hanker none to tell her, but I’d rather be in my shoes 
than in yours. 

SaDIE — (to Ben). Well, I must say I don’t blame 
you a mite. 

Emma —TIf the Jordans is a lot of slaves, I guess 
it’s pretty near time we knew it. 

Henry — She'll turn you over to Judge Bradford, Ben. 
He’ll lock you up. It ain’t going to help me none with 
the bank — a brother of mine being in jail. 

Ben — So, they’re laughing at me, are they, damn 
them. 

NETTIE — She’s coming. (A pause and Jane enters 
followed by Hannah who looks on eagerly.) 

Jane —I sent’ for you, Ben. 

Ben —I won’t budge. 

JANE — (wearily). Must we go through all this 
again? ‘ : 

BEN — I ain’t going to move off this stool to-day. You 
do what you damn please. 

JanE — I’m sorry, but you must. 

Bren — Send for Jim Jay, have me locked up. Do 
as you please. Oh, I’ve said it before but this time 
I mean it. 

Jane — And you won’t come? 

Ben — No. 

Jane — Then I’ll do the best I can alone. (Takes 
chair from table and carries it up to highboy. Stands 
on chair and gets bottle of medicine out of cabinet.) 

BEn — (to Jane). What do you want with that? 

Jane — It’s one of the horses. I don’t know. what’s 
the matter with her. She’s down in her stall just breath- 
ing. She won’t pay any attention to me. 
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Ben — Old Nellie? 

JANE — Yes. 

Ben — What’s-cha got? (Takes bottle from her hand 
and looks at it.) That stuff’s no good. Here —if you 
hadn’t spent five minutes stalling around I might have 
had a better chance. (He rushes out.) 

Hannan — I allus said it was easier to catch flies with 
honey than it was with vinegar. 


Now the Jerdans have gone, made miserable by Jane’s 
refusal to meet their respective needs. Of course, Emma 
admits, there is always the poorhouse, if the worst 
comes... . 

Ben is back from “fixin’ up old Nellie.’ Working 
with the horse has driven all recollection of his resent- 
ment at being called a “white slave” out of his mind. 
Ben likes animals. Hates to see them suffer. “I guess it’s 
mostly because they ain’t to blame for it,” he figures. 
“I mean what comes to them ain’t their fault. If a 
woman thinks she’s sick until she gets sick, that’s her 
business. If a man gets drunk he’s got to pay for it, 
and he ought to. Animals live cleaner than we do, any- 
how, and when you do anything for them,— they’ve got 
gratitude. Folks haven’t.” The more Ben thinks of it, 
the more he feels that he’d like farming. Leastways he 
would like to be around in the spring. 


JanE — You'll be a big help. 

Ben —I’ll be in prison. (Looks at Jane who drops 
eee and continues sewing.) You forgot that, didn’t 
you‘ 

JANE — Yes. 

Ben — What’s the difference? A prison ain’t just 
a place. It’s being somewhere you don’t want to be, 
and that’s where I’ve always been. 

JANE — You liked the army, didn’t you? 

Ben —I s’pose so. 
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JANE — Why? 

Ben —I don’t know. There was things to do and 
you did ’em. 

Jane — And someone to tell you what to do. 

Ben —Maybe that’s it. Somebody that knew better 
than I did. It galled me at first but pretty soon we got 
over in France and I saw we was really doing some- 
thing. Then I didn’t mind. I got to doing what I was 
told and it worked out all right. 

Jane — You liked France too, didn’t you? 

Ben — Yes. 

Jane —I’d like to hear you tell me about it. 

Ben — Maybe I'll go back there sometime. I don’t 
know as I’d mind farming a place over there. Most of 
their farms are awful little but I don’t know but what 
I'd like it. 

Jane — Farming is farming. Why not try it here? 

BEN — Look out there. (Points out of window.) It’s 
like that half of the year—froze up — everything — 
most of all the people. Just a family by itself maybe — 
just a few folks good and bad— month after month 
—with nothing to think about but just the mean little 
things that really don’t amount to nothing but get to 
be bigger than all the world outside. 

JANE — Somebody must do the farming, Ben. 

Bren — Somebody like the Jordans, that’s been doing 
it generation after generation. Well, look at us! I 
‘heard a fellow in a Y. M. C. A. hut telling us how 
nature brought animals into the world, able to face 
what they had to face. 

JANE — Yes, Ben? 

Bren — That’s what nature’s done for us Jordans. 
Brought us into the world half froze before we was born. 
Brought us into the world mean an’ hard so’s we could 
live the hard, mean life we have to live. 

Jane —I don’t know, Ben, but what we could live it 
different, 
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Ben— They laugh over there and sing, and God 


knows, when I was there they didn’t have much to sing 
about. I was at a rest camp near Nancy, after I got 
wounded. I told you about that French lady with all 
those children that I got billeted with. 

JANE — Yes? 

Ben — They used to sing right at the table and laugh. 
God, it brought a lump into my throat more than once, 
looking at them and remembering the Jordans. 

JanE —I guess there wasn’t much laughing at your 
family table. 

Ben — Summers nobody had much time for it and 
winters, I guess you know — 

JANE — Yes. 

BEN — Just a few folks together, day after day, and 
every little thing you don’t like about the other rasp- 
ing on your nerves till it almost drives you crazy. Most 
folks quiet because they’ve said all the things they’ve 
got to say a hundred times. Other folks, talking, talk- 
ing, talking about nothing. Sometimes somebody sort 
of laughs and it scares you. Seems like laughter needs 
the sun same as flowers do. Icebound, that’s what we 
are — all of us — inside and out. 


Jane does not agree with him — altogether. She can 
remember when she came to the Jordans to live that 
she laughed — laughed a lot, and was happy. She was 


just fourteen then, and Ben remembers she was a pretty | 


little girl. But that’s all. . . . He remembers France 
better, and she urges him to tell her again of his 
experiences in the army — especially the one about the 
dinner the French family with whom he was billeted 
gave him the night he left them. 


Ben — It was a fine dinner — but it wasn’t that. It 
was their doing so much for me. Folks like that. I 
sort of pictured them lots of times since then, 
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JANE — Go on. 

Bren — All of the young ones laughing and happy, 
and the mother too, laughing and trying to talk to me, 
and neither of us knowing much about what the other 
was saying. (Both laugh.) 

JanE — And the oldest daughter —the one that was 
most grown up? 

BEN — She was scared of me somehow — but I don’t 
know as ever I’ve seen a girl like her before or since. 

JaNE — Maybe it was that dress you told me about. 
Seems to me you don’t remember much else about her. 
Not so much as what color her hair was — only just 
that that dress was blue. 

BEN — (very thoughtfully). Yes. 

JANE — Sometimes you say dark blue. 

Ben —I guess so. 

Jane — And then I say dark — as something I point 
out to you, that isn’t dark at all— and you say, “No, 
lighter than that.” 

BEN — (absentmindedly). Sort of blue. 

JANE — Yes, sort of blue. It had lace on it too, didn’t 
it? 

BeEn— Lace? Maybe. Yes, lace. 

Jane — There’s more than one blue dress in the world. 

Bren — Like enough. Maybe there’s more than one 
family like that lady’s but [’ll be damned if they live 
in Veazie. Well, I might as well run out and see how 
the old mare is gettin’ on. (Goes to medicine chest, 
takes out bottle, starts for door.) 

JanE— You’ve got to shovel those paths for the 
clotheslines yet. 

Ben —I know. 

JANE — Well, don’t forget. 

Ben — It ain’t likely you'll let me. 


Ben is no sooner out of the room than Jane has 
romped gaily to the sideboard and taken out a box 
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with a new blue dress in it. A blue dress with lace on 
it. Hannah catches her admiring it, and a part of her 
secret must be told. “It wouldn’t be fair for me to 
wear it just yet,” Jane admits. “It'll be like I’d sort 
of set a trap and I don’t want it that way. Just now 
it seems like I might have a right to wear it pretty soon. 
I’ve been waiting a long time, Hannah — ever since I 
was a little girl, and it scares me to think that maybe 
I’m going to be so happy.” 

It being her birthday Jane thinks she is justified in 
doing a little something to brighten up everybody. They 
can at least have a special dinner and a cake, and — 

She hurriedly puts the blue dress away in the side- 
board; and shoves the empty box under the table when 
she hears the bell. Judge Bradford is calling. Jane 
is particularly anxious to talk to the Judge. She wants 
him to promise, among other things, that he will get 
Ben off —that he will fix it so the boy will not have 
to go to prison. 

The Judge is hardly prepared to do that. For one 
thing it would be compounding a felony. For another 
—well, as a judge of the circuit court he could hardly 
mix up in such a proceeding. But—for Jane — of 
course the Judge would do almost anything for Jane. 


JupcE — You — you love Ben — Jane? 

Jane — When you told me that day that Mrs. Jordan 
had left me all her money—I couldn’t understand. 
Do you know what was in that sealed letter you gave 
me, the day after she died? 

Jupce — No. 

JaNE—I want to read it to you. (Takes out port- 
folio, takes out letter and reads) : 


“My dear Jane: The doctor tells me I haven’t long to 
live, and so I’m doing this, the meanest thing I think I’ve 
ever done to you. I|’m leaving you the Jordan money. 
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Since my husband died, there has been just one person 
I could get to care about — that’s Ben, who was my 
baby so long after all the others had forgotten how 
to love me, and Ben’s a bad son and a bad man. I 
can’t leave him the money —he’d squander it, and the 
Jordan money came hard.” 


JupcE — Poor woman. It was a bitter thing for her 
to have to write that. 
JANE — (continues reading) : 


“If squandering the money would bring him happi- 
ness I’d face all the Jordans in the other world and 
laugh at them, but I know there’s only just one chance 
to save my boy. Through a woman who will hold 
out her heart to him and let him trample on it as he 
has on mine.” 


JupcE -— Jane! 

JANE — “Who’d work and pray and live for him until, 
as age comes on, and maybe he gets a little tired, he'll 
turn to her, and you’re that woman, Jane. You've loved 
him ever since you came to us, although he doesn’t even 
know it. The Jordan name is his—the money yours, 
and maybe there’d be another life for you to guard. 
God knows it isn’t much I’m leaving you, but you 
can’t refuse it because you love him. I’m a wicked 
old woman. Maybe you'll learn to forgive me as time 
goes on. It takes a long time to make a Jordan.” 

(Drops letter on table.) Then she just signed her 
name. 

Jupce — Is the damnable thing she says there, true? 

JANE — Yes, Judge. 

Jupce — And you're going to do this thing for her? 

Jane — No — for him. 

Jupce — (rising). He isn’t worth it. 

JanE —I guess you don’t understand. 
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Jupce — No. (Starts to put on overcoat and muffler.) 

Jane — You can’t go like that— angry. You have 
to pay a price for being a good man, Judge. I need 
your help. 

Jupce — You mean — he needs my help. 

Jane — Yes, and you'll have to give it to him if 
what you said a little while ago is true. 

Jupce — (after a pause). It was true, Jane. Il 
help you. 


The Judge is on his way to the village and Jane 
thinks she will walk along with him. There are some 
things she wants to buy for her birthday “party”’—a 
blue ribbon, for one thing, such as the girls in France 
wear in their hair. 

With Jane and the Judge gone Ella and Nettie come 
down from upstairs. They may not have been spying, 
but they are much amused at Jane’s apparent interest in 
the Judge. Still, he probably is the best she could 
expect to do in Veazie.. . . 

Now they have found — first, the empty box, and 
then the dress in the sideboard drawer. It is a prettier 
dress than either of them has ever seen before — just 
such a dress as Aunt Ella has wanted all her life; 
just such a one as she might have bought for herself 
if the Jordan money had been left to those to whom 
it rightfully belonged. “Some folks would say a dress 
like that wasn’t decent,” admits Ella; “but I wouldn’t 
care. Not if it was mine.” 

It is just such a dress, too, as Nettie would love to 
wear to Nellie Hamlin’s party. They are still admir- 
ing it when the bell rings. Ella goes to the door. Nettie, 
still fascinated with the dress, starts to put it back in 
the drawer, hesitates, and finally runs out of the room 
with it. 

Young Orin was ringing the bell. His mother had 
told him he was not to act as though he belonged there 
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any longer, and he had come, formally, as it were, 
to bring Jane a note. 

Jane, back from the store, discovers the note to be 
the expected request that she pay Sadie’s rent. Being 
happy herself, Jane writes the check; and another check 
for two hundred dollars and gives it to Ella, that she 
may buy an interest in the dressmaking business. The 
shock is great to Ella, but she survives it. Dressmakin’, 
come to think of it, ain’t much of a business, anyway. 

Neither does Ben find Jane’s gay spirits particularly 
infectious. He’s tired, he has chilblains, and he’s 
going to prison in the spring. So far as he can see 
there is not much joy in life. Briefly, Jane feels the 
depression of his mood. 


JANE — I’m lonesome to-night. We always made a 
lot of birthdays when I was a girl. 

BEN — Some do. 

JanE— Your mother didn’t. She found me once 
crying, the day I was fifteen. I remember how she 
laughed at me. 

Ben — All the Jordans have got a sense of humor. 

Jane — She wasn’t a Jordan —not until she married 
your father. 

Ben — When a woman marries into a family, she 
mostly shuts her eyes and jumps in all over. 

Jane — Your mother was the best of the whole lot of 
you. Anyway, I think so. 

Ben —I know it. I always thought a lot of her in 
spite of our being relations. 

JANE — She loved you, Ben. 

Ben — She left me without a dollar, knowing I was 
going to State’s prison. And what I’d be by the time I 
got out. 

JanE —Maybe some day you'll understand why she 
did it. 

Ben — Because she thought you’d take better care 
of the money than any of the rest of us. 
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Jane — And you hate me because of that —the way 
all the rest of the Jordans do. 

Ben — Sometimes. 

Jane —I suppose it’s natural. 

Ben — But I ain’t such a fool as Henry. (Looks 
around. Notes it is getting dark. Goes to bracket 
lights and turns two on.) — and the women folks. They 
think you took advantage and fooled her into what she 
did. 1 thought so at first — now I don’t. 

JANE — What do you think, Ben? 

Ben — She watched you — she knew you were worth 
more than all of us in a lump. I know it too, but some- 
way it riles me worse than if you wasn’t. 

JANE — That’s silly. 

Ben — Don’t you suppose I know what you’ve been 
doing to me? Trying to make a man out of me? Try- 
ing to help me? Standing up to me and fighting me 
every day. Trying to teach me to be decent? Working 
over me like I was a baby or something and you was 
trying to teach me how to walk? Getting me so upset 
that every time I don’t do what I ought to do, I get all 
het up inside? I never was so damned uncomfortable 
in all my life. 

JANE — And I never was so happy. 


God may have known what he was about when He 
made women, Ben admits, but he is not sure. He gave 
them all the best of it, anyway. But Jane takes issue 
with him on that statement. He may think she has 
been having an easy time of it, but she hasn’t. It has 
not been easy trying to keep the old farm paying for 
itself. “The Jordans have been taking their living out 
of this soil for more than a hundred years,” she says, 
“and never putting anything back.” 

“Just themselves, that’s all,’ admits Ben. 

And the pity of it is that something could be done 
with the old place if anyone would take hold of it. 
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He is sure of that — and Jane is sure he is the man for 
the job. But he has only a month before he will have 
to be going to jail. 


Bren — I’m as good as convicted as I sit here. I’ve 
only got a month. 

Jane — Then help me for that month. We could plan 
how to start out in the spring. I’ve got books that 
will help us and I could get more. We could do a lot. 

Ben — If you want me to, I'll help you as long as 
I’m here. 

Jane — Will you shake hands on that? 

Ben — What for? 

JANE — Oh, just because we never have. 

Ben — We ain’t going to change everything, are we? 

Jane — One thing. We’re going to be friends. (Ben 
turns and takes her hand awkwardly.) 

BEN — You’re a good sport. Game as a man— 
gamer maybe. 

JANE — (rising). And now for the surprise. 

Ben — The what? 

JanE — You'll see. I want you to sit right here until 
I open these doors. 

Ben — (looking into the fire). I wasn’t thinkin’ of 
movin.” 

JANE — Just sit right there. 

Bren — And do what? 

Jane — Think. 

Ben — What of? 

JanE— Oh, anything—so long as it’s pleasant. 
Of the spring that’s coming. 

Bren — In the prison down at Thomaston. 

Jane — Of France, then — of the family that was so 
good to you — of the beautiful lady — of the daughter 
if you want to, the one that’s most grown up. Just 
shut your eyes and think till I come back. (Goes 
through dining room door.) 
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Ben is still looking after her, wonderingly, when the 
hall door opens and in steps Nettie — wearing the blue 
dress and looking a picture in it. Turning at her call 
Ben is startled, then fascinated, by the picture. He rises 
and stands looking at her. 


Ben — You sort of scared me, Nettie. I just been 
talkin’ about France and pretty things, and women 
dressed like you are now. I never saw you before 
somehow. Why, you’re a woman, Nettie! I never knew 
that you’d grown into a woman. 

Nettie — Of course I had — you stupid. 

Ben — God, how sick I am of women dressed in black. 
Of folks that wear mourning on their backs and not 
inside of them. 

Nettie —I knew you'd like it. I put it on for you. 
Then I waited out there till I knew she’d gone. 

Ben — If you knew how sick I was of just seeing 
ugly things. 

NETTIE — (takes step toward Ben). You've been in 
trouble, Ben. I’m so sorry for you. 

BEN — I give up — beat. 

NETTIE — Oh, Ben. 

Ben — (comes close to Nettie). Then you came — 
you pretty little thing. 

NETTIE — Oh, Ben. You’ve been lonesome. 

Ben— You don’t know how lonesome — nobody 
knows. You pretty little kid. All dressed in blue, 
so soft and warm. 

NETTIE — (Ben takes her in his arms). Don’t Ben! 

Ben — You pretty kid. 

NETTIE — Just one then. (Ben kisses her and as he 
does so, Jane enters through the dining room door and 
sees them.) 

JANE — (bursting into room). Supper’s ready — 
(Sees Ben and Nettie embraced and stops. Nettie dis- 
engages herself from Ben’s arms.) 
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NETTIE—I’m ashamed about wearing your dress, 
Cousin Jane. It was so pretty, I’ll take it right off. 

JanE— You needn’t. I guess I don’t want it any 
more. Supper’s ready, Ben. 


The curtain falls. 
ACT III 


Two months later the Jordans are again draped about 
the parlor as they were the day of Mother Jordan’s 
funeral. They have gathered on this occasion at Jane’s 
request. It is early spring and through the windows 
the prospect is less dreary than in the fall. The 
room has been brightened somewhat, too, by the removal 
of the slip covers that formerly hid the furniture. The 
Jordans are a little resentful of this change. The parlor 
never was a cheerful room, Ella admits, but as Henry 
says, “A parlor’s a place where a person’s supposed to 
sit and think of God, and you couldn’t expect it to be 
cheerful.” It is Sadie’s idea that the Boston lady, lately 
arrived in the neighborhood, who is building a house 
without any parlor at all is going to have some planning 
to do when the first of her kinfolk dies. 

The Jordans are also possessed of a great curiosity 
to know why Jane has asked them to come there. To 
meet Judge Bradford, she said. But why? Jane has 
been acting mighty queerly of late—snappin’ every- 
body’s head off every time any of them says anything 
to her. Especially Nettie. And Ben. But Ben, for 
some strange reason, isn’t as resentful as they would 
expect him to be. He has just joined the group and 
flares out at them for their criticism of Jane. 

“There ain’t one of you here fit to tie her shoes,” 
he tells them. “And I ain’t. The only difference. between 
us is I ain’t worth much and I| know it, and you ain’t 
worth nothin’ and you don’t.” 
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The affair between Ben and Nettie has come to 
nothing. They had been seen walking out together several 
times — but, as Nettie admits, she just couldn’t bear the 
thought of people’s laughing at her — after Ben went 
to jail. And he wouldn’t try to get out of going to 
jail. 

Judge Bradford arrives before Jane, but she quickly 
follows. And soon the Jordans know why they have 
been called. Jane wants to tell them of Mother Jordan’s 
letter. 


JanE — It was like she left me all her money in trust, 
so I could keep it safe until the time she was hopin’ 
for came, and in a way it did come, not quite like she 
wanted it, but near enough so I can give up a burden I 
haven’t strength enough to carry any more. 

Jupce — Let me finish, Jane. (To the Jordans.) Jane 
has asked me to draw a deed of gift, making the Jordan 
property over to Ben. 

Henry — Ben! 

Ben — Why? 

Jane — She wanted you to have it. 

Ben — Why didn’t she leave it to me then? 

JANE — She was afraid to trust you. 

Ben — Well? 

JANE — You’ve learned to work, you'll keep on work- 
ing. The Judge told me the wisest way to do this was 
to ask you all here and tell you about it — that’s why 
I sent for you. 

HENry — You mean to say my mother wanted him 
to have it all? 

JANE — Yes. 

Henry —I am a religious man, but there was a time 
when even Job gave up. 

Emma — Henry! 

' HENRY — So — all our money goes to Ben — and he 
can’t even buy himself out of prison. 
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JANE — (after a pause). Ben isn’t going to prison. 

Ben — Why? Who’s to stop it? 

Jupcr — (after a look from Jane). Kimball agreed 
not to press the charge against you. It seems that there 
were certain extenuating circumstances. A motion has 
been made for a dismissal of the indictment, and it 
won't be opposed. 

Ben — Why did he? Who fixed this thing? 

Jane —- Judge Bradford did. (She looks at Judge.) 

Ben — You mean I ain’t going to have to go to jail? 
I ain’t got that ahead of me? I can stay here now? 
And do things — things I haven’t dared to think about 
lately? Now Ill be here when spring comes. (Nettie 
goes to Ben and takes a step. Hesitates and goes up to 
window. There is a pause.) 

Henry — Well, Ben, so you got the money. I guess 
maybe it’s better than her havin’ it. After all, blood’s 
thicker than water. We'll help you any way we can 
and — er — of course you'll help us. 

Ben — What did you say, Henry? 

Henry — I said, of course you’ll help us. 

Ben — Why will 1? 

Henry — We're brothers, Ben. We’re all Jordans. 

Ben — What was we when I got back from France? 
There was a band met us boys at the station. I was your 
brother all right, that day, only somehow, in just a 
little while you forgot about it. I was a Jordan when I 
was hidin’ out from the police, and all that kept me 
from starvin’ was the money Jane sent me. I was your 
brother the night mother died and you said you wouldn’t 
go my bail. 

E1_ia — You ain’t going to be hard on us, Ben? 

Ben — I’m the head of the family now, ain’t 1? And 
you can bet all you’ve got I’m going to be a real Jordan. 


One by one he puts them in their several places, 
according to that decision, and then he weakens enough 
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to agree to endorse Henry’s note — not because he loves 
Henry, but because it would not do him (Ben) “much 
good at the bank havin’ a brother in the poorhouse.” 

He is still considerably puzzled by Jane’s action and 
her attitude. He can’t understand why she gave him 
the Jordan property if she didn’t have to, as Judge 
Bradford agrees she didn’t. And he can’t understand 
why, having given it to him, she insists upon leaving. 

If she wants to clerk in a pulp mill in Old Town as 
she says, all right. But there’s no good reason why she 
should be leaving the house just when he will be need- 
ing her most — with all the new farm machinery and 
everything to order! Jane, however, is firm and goes 
upstairs to gather together her unpacked things. Ben 
stands gazing after her, a little stunned and pretty mad, 
while Judge Bradford looks on, his disgust thinly veiled. 


Ben — Well — that’s a lesson to me. Oh, she’s a 
good woman. I ain’t denyin’ that — but she’s fickle. 

JupcE — You’re a fool, Ben. 

Ben —I been doin’ kitchen police around this town 
for quite a spell now, Judge, but from this day on I 
ain’t going to take that sort of talk from anybody. 

JupcE — I assure you that you won’t have to take any 
sort of talk at all from me. (He starts for the door.) 

Ben —TI didn’t mean that. I don’t want you to 
think I ain’t grateful for all you’ve done for me. 

JupcE — (coldly). I have done nothing for you. 

Ben — If it wasn’t for you, I’d want to die. That’s 
what I did want. I was afraid of that prison, just a 
coward about it. Now I’m a new man with a big life 
openin’ out ahead of me—TI’ve got everything in the 
world right here in my two hands, everything — and I 
owe it to you. 

JupcE —I am very glad to say that you don’t owe 
me anything. I don’t like you, I haven’t forgiven you 
for what you did to your mother’s life. Nor, for a 
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worse thing, one you haven’t brains enough to even know 
you've done. Don’t be grateful to me, Ben, please. I 
think nothing could distress me more than that. 

Ben — You’ve been a good friend to me. 

JupcE —I haven’t meant to be. As I said, I don’t 
like you. I haven’t any faith in you. I don’t believe 
in this new life of yours. You made a mess of the old 
one, and I think you will of the new. 

Ben — No matter what you say, you can’t get away 
from me. [I'll be grateful till I die. But for you, I'd 
have gone to that damn prison. 

Jupce — But for Jane. 

Bren — How Jane? 

Jupce — How Jane? Jane went your bond the day 
your mother died. Jane took you in and taught you 
how to work, made you work, taught you through the 
one decent spot in you; something of a thing you’d 
never know, self-respect. Worked over you, petted you, 
coaxed you—held you up—then you hurt her — but 
she kept on. She went herself to Kimball, after he 
had refused me, and got his help to keep you out of 
prison — then, against my will, against the best that 
I could do to stop her, she turns over all this to you 
—and goes out with nothing—and you ask, “How 
Jane?” 

Ben — Why? Why has she done this, all this, for 


me? 


The Judge is too disgusted to reply. Without further 
comment, he grabs his hat and stalks out the door, 
leaving Ben puzzled and in deep thought. He is roused 
by Jane’s coming downstairs dressed for her trip to 
Old Town and carrying her hand-bag. 

She tries to say good-bye to Ben, but he refuses to 
shake hands with her before he has certain things 
straight in his mind. First, why has she done all the 
things she has done for him? Why did she get Kimball 
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to iet him go? Why did she turn over to him the 
Jordan property when she didn’t have to? Why did she 
send him her last cent so he could come home when his 
mother was dying? Why did she go on his bail? 


Jane — Why do you think? 

Ben —I don’t know—I sort of thought —sort of 
hoped — 

JanE — (bravely). It was because I was so fond of 
her. 

Ben—Oh! (Turns away disappointed.) 

JanE — You’re forgetting, I guess, how long we were 
alone here— when you were in France—then the 
months we didn’t know where you were, when the police 
were lookin’ for you. She used to make me promise if 
ever I could I'd help you. 

Ben — Well — all I got to say is you’re no liar. 

JanE— Good-bye. (She turns to go.) 

Ben— Wait. (Closes door.) Let’s see that letter 
you said she left you. 

JanE—No. I won’t do that. I’ve done enough — 
you’re free — you’ve got the money and the farm. 

Ben — They ain’t worth a damn with you gone—I 
didn’t know that till just now — but they ain’t. 

Jane — It’s sort of sudden, the way you found that 
out. 

BEn — Oh, it don’t take long for a man to get hungry 
—it only takes a minute for a man to die — you can 
burn down a barn quick enough— or do a murder. 
It’s just livin’ and gettin’ old that takes a lot of time. 
Can’t you stay here, Jane? 


Ben’s pleading is rough, but direct. Nettie? Nettie 
never meant anything to him, really. He was lonesome 
and she was a girl and pretty. He wanted to kiss her 
‘and he did. That was all there was to that. And that 
isn’t his idea of love. 

Love? He doesn’t even know the meaning of the 
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word, Jane assures him. But he means well. She is 
certain of that. And there is good in him, deep down, 
if he will try to reach it. Again she starts to go. 


Ben — And so you're going to break your word? 

JANE — (hurt —turns). Ben. 

Ben — I don’t know what ’twas you promised mother, 
but you’ve broke your word. No man ever needed a 
woman more’n I need you, and you’re leaving me. 

JANE — That isn’t fair. 

Ben — It’s true, ain’t it? Truth ain’t always fair. 
You ain’t helped me none, you’ve hurt me — worse 
than being broke, worse than bein’ in jail. 

Jane — It don’t seem like I could stand to have you 
talk like that. 

Ben — What you done, you done for her. I didn’t 
count, I never have — not with you. 

Jane — When you've been trying to do a thing as 
long as I have, it gets to be a part of you. 

Ben — You done it all for her — well —she’s dead 
— you'd better go. 

Jane — Maybe I had, but if I do it will be with the 
truth between us. Here’s the letter she left for me, 
Ben —I got a feeling somehow like she was here with 
us now, like she wanted you to read it. It’s like she was 
guiding us from the grave — read it. 

Ben — (reads). “My dear Jane: The doctor tells 
me that I haven’t long to live and so I’m doing this, 
the meanest thing I think I’ve ever done to you. I’m 
leaving you the Jordan money. Since my husband died 
there has been just one person I could get to care about, 
that’s Ben, who was my baby so long after all the 
others had forgotten how to love me. (He mumbles 
the letter to himself, then brings out the words.) Hold 
out her heart and let him trample on it, as he has on 
mine.” (Slowly he breaks down sobbing bitterly.) 

Jane — Don’t Ben — 
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Ben — Look what I done to her. Look what I done. 

Jane — (hand on his shoulder). Oh, my dear — My 
dear. 

Ben —I did love her, more’n she thought, more’n I 
ever knew how to tell her. 

Jane — (kneels beside him). It wasn’t all your fault 
—you were a lonely boy—she never said much — 
she was like you, Ben, ashamed to show the best that’s in 

ou. 
: Ben — (bitterly). The best in me. I ain’t fit that 
you should touch me, Jane — you'd better go. 

JanE — Not if you need me, Ben, and I think you 
do. 

Ben —I love you more’n I ever thought I could — 
tenderer — truer —but I’m no good. You couldn’t 
trust me —I couldn’t trust myself. 

JANE — Spring’s coming, Ben, everywhere, to you and 
me, if you would only try. 

Ben — Can a feller change — just ’cause he wants to? 

JanE —I don’t want you changed. I want you what 
you are, the best of you, just a man that loves me — if 
you do love me, Ben? 

Ben — Can’t you help me to be fit? 

Jane — I’m going to do the thing I always meant to 
do. Good times and bad, Ben, I’m going to share 
with you. 

Ben — God knows I — 

Jang — Hush, Ben—I don’t want another promise. 

Ben — What do you want? 

JanE — You said I was a good sport once. You 
shook hands on what we’d do to bring this old place 
back — there’s plenty to be done. 

Ben — Do you think there’d be a chance for us? 

JANE — Yes —a chance. I’m going to have my little 
time of happiness — weeks — months —a year. After 
that maybe you’ll break my heart as you did hers, but 
I’m going to stay. 
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Ben —A good sport. (He takes her hand.) I'll say 
you're all of that. (Hannah enters.) 

Hannay — If you ain’t careful you'll miss that train. 

Ben — That’s just what I want her to do. 

Hannau — You ain’t going? 

BEN — She ain’t never going, Hannah. 

Hannaw — You going to marry him? 

JANE — Yes. 

Ben — You bet your life she is. 

Hannan —I guess you'll be mighty happy. Mar- 
riage changes folks — and any change in him will be a 
big improvement. (She takes Jane’s bag and exits. 
Jane and Ben laugh.) 


THE END 


“WHY NOT?” 
A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Jesse Lyncu WILLIAMS 


THE experiment of the Equity players in the establish- 


ment of a producing theatre has been commented upon: 


in an earlier chapter in this volume, and need not be 
repeated here. It is enough to say that the third play 
of their season was the first to achieve popular approval. 
This was Jesse Lynch Williams’ divorce comedy, “Why 
Not?” which was produced at the Forty-Kighth Street 
Theatre, December 25, 1922. 

Even this play, wisely chosen and splendidly produced 
though it was by the Equity folk, did not prosper as 
those who were enthusiastic about it felt it should. Which 
frequently happens in the case of the “smart” play. It 
ran for eight weeks to moderate takings. 

Mr. Williams is fond of the play title that propounds a 
query. Some years back, you may recall, he offered 
“Why Marry?” which was awarded the Pulitzer prize 
as being the best American comedy of that year. 

“Why Not?” is in no sense a sequel, save that it does 
treat divorce with something of the same philosophic 
levity, superimposed upon a soundly reasoned protest 
against existing divorce laws and the accepted conven- 
tions surrounding the correction of marital mistakes. 

“A comedy of conventions,” Mr. Williams calls his 
play. “The two married couples in this play,” he states 
further, “although there is a touch of phantasy in their 
behavior, are of a sort often met in life, though seldom 
on the stage. Intellectually, neither low-brow, nor high- 
brow. Socially, neither low-life, nor high-life— that 
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is, they are not in the least smart, though they doubtless 
would be classified as society people, if they got into the 
newspapers. They are simple, gracious gentle-folk; 
too well-born, well-bred and well-disposed toward one 
another and the world to think much about intellectual 
or social position. Nor do they talk about My Sense of 
Humor — and thus demonstrate how little they possess. 
Indeed, they are rather old-fashioned. They even go 
to church. Nevertheless they are all good. The incon- 
gruity of this atmosphere helps to make the fun of 
their fantastic predicament. For this is a comedy of 
human nature versus human institutions.” 

In the library of the William Thompsons’ country 
place, which is not, as the author is at particular pains 
to specify, on Long Island, Mary Chadwick, housemaid, 
is trying to help Leonard Chadwick, butler, walk and 
talk like a perfect representative of his station. 

Mary Chadwick is a “lovely wife of about thirty- 
five with the low voice and quiet manners of breeding; 
intelligent, not brilliant. She has common sense and 
directness. A capable person without much ‘art 
feeling.’ ” 

‘Leonard Chadwick, a little older, is a “poet, but a 
‘recular fellow’ despite his rather beautiful, sad eyes. 
Gifted, but handicapped by trying to be practical. At 
making money, a failure; at making love, a success. 
But for years he has conscientiously avoided being irre- 
sistible.” 

At learning to be a butler Leonard is awkward, not to 
say hopeless. Yet Mary is patient with him. They have, 
it develops, accepted these lowly positions so that their 
twelve-year-old daughter, Molly, may have the benefit 
of the country air. Leonard is a good poet, but not what 
used to be known as a good provider, and his practical 
wife has hit upon this scheme of their devoting them- 
selves to service as a way out for the summer. “Parents 
don’t belong to themselves,” she explains; “they belong 
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to their children. Molly could not have stood another 
summer in the city.” 

Leonard agrees that the plan is a good one and 
promises well. They have been engaged for Mrs. 
Thompson by Jane Davidge, “the usual maiden aunt 
who stays with the children while the master and mis- 
tress spend the usual months in the south.” 

The Thompsons are still away. It is Leonard’s con- 
clusion that they belong to the “new cars and second- 
hand ideas” set, the “great and glorious aristocracy of 
wealth.” But Mary is willing to give them the benefit 
of the doubt. It is no secret in the servants’ hall, 
however, that Mr. Thompson lives in the east wing and 
Mrs. Thompson in the west wing. . 

The discovery that they have bought both volumes of 
Leonard’s poetry, however, quickly convinces that young 
man that they must, indeed, be people of taste. Not 
only are the books prominent upon the library table, but 
they have been most expensively rebound. 


Leonard — (glancing through book). Why, Mary! 
It’s marked. These people actually read my stuff. 

Mary — (indifferently). Which ones? 

LEonaRD — The love sonnets. 

Mary — Oh, yes, the ones you wrote to me. (She 
keeps on working, he absorbed in book.) Leonard, 
while you were still a poet, I never liked to ask, but 
now that you’re a butler, just what did you mean by 
“the brown and red of the waiting autumn woods.” 
You proposed to me in a subway station. 

Leonard — What I never understood is why you 
accepted me. God knows I couldn’t dedicate any butlers 
to you— merely books. (Closes the book, tosses it on 
table.) 

Mary — You seemed so lonely and sad. I thought 
you needed me . . . women do so want to be needed, 
poor things. 
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Leonard — And you seemed so young and brave. I 
wanted to protect you. (He shrugs and laughs.) Like 
the way I have protected you? Parlor maid? 

Mary — Besides, you were just getting over one of 
your many golden girls. I thought it about time you 
had a wife of your own. I apologize for ruining your 
life, butler. 

Lronarp — Mary, of all the women I ever loved there 
was only one I really wronged. 

Mary — (stops work and looks up). Oh, Leonard, 
you were never dishonorable. 

LEonaRD —I married her. (He kisses her hand.) 


Molly, back from school, finds her parents in the 
library. It is lonesome at the lodge, she explains, and 
it is not easy for her to understand being treated as 
one of the “servants’ children.” She is a_ beautiful 
little girl of thirteen, “unmistakably high bred,” a sug- 
gestion heightened by her delicate frailness. Molly is 
ready to accept her parents’ adventure as a sort of lark, 
but she is a little rebellious when they tell her that she 
is not supposed to play with Master Billy, the fourteen- 
year-old son of the Thompsons, but rather with the 
chauffeur’s boy. But, as Molly has noted, Master Billy 
has a pony, and, besides, the chauffeur’s boy is rough. 
He pulled her hair when they were coming home from 


~ gchool. 


Right there Leonard wants to quit being a butler. 
He is willing to take whatever may happen to him, but 
no chauffeur’s boy is going to be impertinent to his 
daughter. A summons from the front doorbell, 
assisted by Mary’s tact, quiets his temper, however, and 
the Chadwick family resumes its position as the serving 
staff. 

The caller is Churchill Smith, a “successful family 
lawyer, a bachelor, elderly, worldly, baldheaded and 
respectable — when watched. But he has a roving eye. 
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Being a lawyer he thinks he ‘knows human nature.’ ” Mr. 
Smith has called to see Miss Davidge and he is inclined 
to be peevish over the discovery that Leonard, however 
capable a butler he may or may not be, is certainly a 
most impertinent young man. Leonard has dared to 
criticize Mr. Smith’s taste in the selection of pink roses 
and yellow orchids for the same bouquet. The tactful 
Mary is able to keep the situation from reaching a 
climax, thanks partly to the fact that the “roving eye” 
of the lawyer has noted the freshness of her complexion 
and the comehithersome look in her eyes. He is quite 
distressed when she returns the tip he presses into her 
hand with the suggestion that he has committed another 
error in taste. 

Smith and Miss Davidge have planned a tour of 
neighbouring greenhouses, but before they are started 
in walks Evadne Thompson and her young son. 
Evadne is back from the South suddenly and without her 
husband because, she explains, she was homesick for 
young Billy. But she is barely through the explanation 
when in walks “Big Bill,” the husband. He had stuck 
it out a few hours without her, he explains, and then 
followed after. However, with Smith and Miss Davidge 
on their way to the greenhouses, the truer part of the 
story comes out. 


EvapNe — Why did you come back? 

Bit — To apologize, darling. 

EvADNE — Sweet of you, dear. Perhaps I should 
apologize to you. 

Birt — Can’t blame you for skipping out, Evadne. 

EvapNE — Blame my inadequate training. If I had 
a daughter, I would write out practical suggestions like 
books on golf and bridge: “What to do when your 
husband gets drunk.” 

Britt — Darling, don’t say “drunk.” 

EvaDNE — But, dearest,:you were drunk. 
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Brit — It’s not a nice word for a woman like you to 
use. 
EvapNE — It’s not a nice thing for a man like you to 
O. 

Birt — ll never do it again, Evadne. 

EvaDNE — So I’ve heard you say, Bill. 

Birt —I mean it this time. 

EvADNE — You always do. 

Birt — Always? It’s. not often. 

EvapNne — Not often, Bill but oftener. You didn’t 
find it necessary to get drunk before you got married. 

Birt — Just forgive me this once more. (He holds 
out his hand. Evadne takes it.) 

Evapne — Oh, I can always do that much, but I’d 
like —to do more. 


But when he starts “the customary conjugal kiss 
appropriate to the occasion Evadne draws back.” There 
is no use, she explains. There is no one to see and they 
would get no credit for this little acted bit of marital 
felicity. And Evadne is tired of the game of pretense 
they have been playing before their friends the last 
several years. They don’t love each other, she tells him; 
they know they don’t love each other and she doesn’t 
see why they should not be truthful for a change. 

Bill can’t quite get her point of view. Not love each 
other? How ridiculous! “We must love each other. 
We most solemnly promised.” “But we don’t love each 
other,” Evadne replies; “we most solemnly lied.” 
Which forces Bill to the conclusion that it is high time 
for direct action of some sort. 


Brit — Look here, Evadne. Why. did you ever marry 
me anyway? 

EvapNE — For the same reason that you married me. 
I didn’t marry my mate, the man I loved, so I married 
the man I told myself I loved, 
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Bitt — Now I see what you’re driving at. Very well. 


You know how I detest it, but I can’t blame you —if 


you want a—a divorce, Evadne. Tell me the truth. 

EvapNE—(after a pause). First, tell me the truth. 
Is there any other woman? 

Britt — There is not! 

Evapne —I was afraid of that. 

Britt — You needn’t be, I may drink but — 

EvapNE —I was afraid there wasn’t. 

Birt — Afraid there wasn’t? Oh, I understand. But 
there’s plenty of other ways to get divorced. 

EvapneE — No, still you don’t understand. We never 
do understand each other, dear. Divorce is quite as 
detestable to me as to you. But if there were only some 
woman, some good woman, who could love you and 
bring out your best, not your worst— but as there 
isn’t — (Smiles sympathetic understanding.) Why dear 
old Bill — (Pats his arm.) Do you think I’d turn my 
fellow victim loose, as things are now? 

Birt — Well, that would put an end to your unfor- 
tunate marriage. 

EvapneE — Would that put an end to your unfortunate 
drinking? 

Britt — Evadne, what a little thoroughbred you are 
You mean to say, if I cared for some one else — 

EvaDNE — Provided she were worthy of you. 

Britt — You'd sacrifice yourself for my sake? Then 
you do love me. 

EvaDNE — (cheerfully). Not in the least, dear. If 
I loved you, I’d scratch her eyes out. 

Birt — Oh, why can’t we love each other! You're 
such a fine little thing. I admire you so. J don’t see 
why I can’t love you. Honestly I don’ t: 

EvaDNE — But as you can’t, you’ve often thought how 
nice it would be if I were comfortably dead. 

Britt —Evadne! How dare you attribute such 
thoughts to me! 
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Evapne — Oh, I’ve had the same thoughts about you. 
Many married people have such thoughts. 


Still Bill can’t understand. Evadne has always been 
a good wife to him. However, if she does not love him, 
and is only staying married for his sake, the only decent 
thing he can do is to get unmarried for her sake. 

But Evadne will not listen to that. There is only 
one person who would have any influence in making 
her consider a divorce, and that one — her son. Alcohol 
doesn’t “make an ideal atmosphere for rearing chil- 
dren.” But until it becomes a question of helping Billy, 
there will be no question of separation. 

Big Bill and Little Bill are gone. Evadne has picked 
up a volume of Leonard Chadwick’s poems. Her back 
-is turned to the new butler as he enters to spread the 
tablecloth. He carries the table over near the sofa, and 
as he sets it down the noise attracts Evadne’s attention. 
She turns, and as Leonard raises his head slowly, in 
apology, they stare directly into each other’s eyes. For 
a second or two neither can speak. Then Evadne, “in 
growing agitation, which she controls,” and in a low 
voice admits: “I had begun to think this never was going 
to happen.” 


LEonarp — Fifteen years. 

Evapne — No, not fifteen till October. 

LEoNnARD — (nodding). The seventeenth. 

EvaDNE — So you have not forgotten, Leonard? 

LEonarp — You were brown and red that day, 
Evadne, like the trees in your father’s woods. 

EvapNnE — You remember that old sport suit? I still 
have it. 

Leonarp — You still wear it? 

EvapNgE — No, out of fashion now—so much can 
happen in fifteen years. 

LrEonarp — Yes, fashions do change, don’t they? 
(Indicates own costume, but she has looked away.) 
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EvaDNE — (change in manner, coming down to earth 
again). You are a house guest of Miss Davidge? 

Leonarp—I? No. Are you? 

Evapne —I? No. I live here. 

Leonarp — You live here? (He laughs, stops, laughs 
again as the irony of the situation sweeps over him.) 
Well, I imagined a million manners of meeting, but 
never one quite like this. So you are the mistress of 
the house. 

EvADNE — You didn’t know that this was my house? 

Lreonarp — You didn’t know that this was your 
butler? 

EvaDNE — My what? 

LronarD — I live here, too. I’m your butler. (She 
smiles, perplexedly. He indicates his costume. She 
shakes head, can’t understand.) Many of your guests 
wear evening clothes at tea time, Evadne? 

EVADNE — Seeing you put time and clothes out of 
my mind. Isn’t this all a dream? 

LEONARD — Pretty real to me. 

EvaDNE— Come, sit down. I'll try to understand. 
(She sits, and indicates a place for him.) 

LreonarD — Butlers don’t sit. Come to think of it, 
I never saw a sitting butler in all my life, did you? 

EvapNE — Butlers obey. 


So Leonard sits on the sofa, near to her, and is happy. 
And Evadne is happy to have him near. Yet both 
are consciously constrained in their exchange of 
reminiscences. He tells her of his many failures — 
principally of his failure as a provider for his family. 
“I could support myself on poetry,” he explains, “or 
my wife on verse, or my child on rhymes, but there 
was only one of me and three of us. I couldn’t do 
all three at once.” 

So he went into business — and hustled. But, some- 
way, that didn’t work out either. And finally — but 
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Evadne insists upon the whole story —from the be- 
ginning. 


LEonarD — (picking up book). Well, not long after 
I read of your marriage — 

EvaDNE — That’s not the beginning, that’s the end. 
Start with that day in the woods. 

Lronarp — That was not the beginning, Evadne, that 
was the end. 

EvapNE — Why was it the end, Leonard? Why did 
you run away from me? 

Leonarp — Don’t you know why? 

EvaDNE — I’ve wondered why for fifteen years, 
Leonard. You had let me think you —rather liked me. 

Lreonarp — Liked you! (Restrains himself.) Well, 
you might call it that. 

EvapNne — Didn’t you guess that I — liked you? 

Leonarp — That’s why I ran away. (She looks at 
him in tender amaze.) You were so enormously rich, 
and I was too romantically poor. 

EvapNE — And it never occurred to you that I was 
willing to share your poverty. 

Leonarp — (with a lawgh). You! You wouldn’t 
have known how to be poor. 

Evapne — But you could have taught me. 

Lronarp — But that would have been selfish. You 
could live on a tenth of the interest of your income. 

EvaDNE —I see. You consider it more honorable to 
marry a woman you can support than one you can 
love? You are what is called a gentleman. 

Leonarp —I am what is called a butler, and the 
woman I married has to support herself. 
_ Evapne — Poor Leonard. 

Lreonarp — Poor is right. 

EvapneE — Dear Leonard. 

Lronarp — Dear is nice — well? 

Evapne — Oh, nothing, but—I’m glad you liked 
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me, anyway. All these years I was afraid you didn’t. 
Leonarp — Ah, Evadne, all these years — 
EvapNE — You never once cared to see me? 
LEeonarp — Cared? I never once dared! 
EvapNE — I’m glad that was it. 
LEONARD — Though I’m afraid if you had ever asked 
me to come — 
EvapNE — J never dared, Leonard. 


A moment later Evadne learns for the first time that 
the new maid is not only the new maid, but Leonard’s 
wife as well, and the meeting of the two is interesting. 
Mary comes, bringing the tea things, and Leonard, with 
his best butler manner, takes the tray from her so 
she will have one hand free to greet her mistress as 
Mrs. Chadwick. 

Mary and Evadne get on famously. They are soon 
admiring each other extravagantly, and wondering why 
Leonard has never told either of the other in all the 
fifteen years he has been married. And now it tran- 
spires that Mary is also well acquainted with Mr. 
Thompson. “As soon as you said Evadne I knew it 
must be Bill’s Evadne,” she explains, “despite that 
portrait.” 

The situation grows complicated. Evadne insists that 
the Chadwicks shall remain as her guests. The Chad- 
wicks are equally insistent that they prefer to remain 
as her servants. They need the jobs. Before a settle- 
ment can be effected Bill is back, and Churchill Smith 
and Jane. They, too, are naturally puzzled by the not 
altogether conventional actions of the new butler and 
maid, and Smith has not forgotten that Leonard was 
impertinent to him earlier in the day. Bill is dis- 
tressed by the news. He must speak to Leonard. He 
must insist upon an apology. Servants cannot be per- 
mitted to be impertinent to house guests. 

Evadne saves the situation, so far as Leonard is 
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concerned, by reminding Bill that the new butler, so she 
has been given to understand, is famous for his cocktails. 
And both Bill and Smith, absorbed in the preparation 
of a “Chadwick Cherub,” known to every consistent 
clubman, forget the matter of the affront and expected 
apology. 

The meeting of Bill and Mary is less romantic than 
that of Leonard and Evadne. After all they are practical 
citizens of the world. They are not poets and dreamers. 
Mary has come to take out the tea things. Bill looks 
up quickly and catches sight of her. 


Birt — Mary! Good heavens! Has that cocktail 
gone to my head! Mary! It’s fifteen years! 

Mary— Well, Bill, we got it. I told you we would. 

Bitt — Got what? 

Mary — Woman’s Suffrage! 

Bitt — So you did. 

Mary — You said we wouldn't. 

Bitz — So I did. What a silly thing to quarrel over, 
Mary. 

Mary — Oh, it wasn’t only that. It was what you said 
about the church. 

CHURCHILL SmitH — The church. Which church? 

Leonarp — “The” church. (Puts tray of cocktails on 
table.) 

Brit — Her father was an Episcopal rector, her 
grandfather was a bishop, and one of her English an- 
cestors, an archbishop. 

Mary — And you are still a Presbyterian, Bill? 

Birt — Certainly. 

Mary — So you see it wouldn’t have done. 

Britt — But your husband, he can’t be a churchman 
—he’s a poet. (Mary nods.) 

LEONARD — Sure — an Episcopalian — poet. 

Bit — We were very young in those days, Mary. 
Ah, Mary, those days! 
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Britt — Of course you know you two can’t be our | 
servants, you're our guests. 

Leonarp — Thank you so much. Can’t afford to be 
guests. No money to tip the servants with. 

Mary — Unless you pay us a month’s wages in ad- 
vance. 

JanE Davince — You ought to, if you dismiss them 
without notice. 

SmitH — (about to go). I shouldn’t think you’d want 
to be a butler. , 

Mary — But he never does what he wants to do. He’s 
a married man. 

SmitH — Do you want to be a parlor-maid? 

LEONARD — She never does what she wants to do, she’s 
a poet’s wife. I know it would be hard on you at first; 
ordering us about and all that, but it’s wonderful what 
you can do when you have to! Mary has learned to 
order me about. 

Britt — But J couldn’t stand having Mary in my 
house — as a servant! 

Mary — Bill always was tender-hearted. We'll have 
to leave, Leonard. 

LeonarD — Then all your careful training is for 
nothing, Mary. Just our luck. 

Britt — Of course I am going to get you a position 
more worthy of you. 

Leonarp — But I’ve never proved worthy of any 
position I ever got except bar-tender. Come, Mary. 

EvaDNE — Wait! There’s a cottage here on the 
place, down by the woods — our children could know 
each other — and then you could write, Leonard, write. 

LEonarD — That’s sweet of you, Evadne, but quite 
impossible. We'll have to go. 

BILL — (hesitates, delicately). You wouldn’t mind 
accepting a loan from us, would you? 

Mary — Not in the least, if we could ever pay it 
back. We couldn't. 
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Britt — Well, what if you couldn’t? Come — please! 

Leonarp—I don’t mind being your temporary 
butler, but your permanent debtor! Thank you so 
much. : 


Not even for the week end will the Chadwicks agree 
to stay on as guests, though Evadne adds her pleas to 
those of Bill. She knows they stand on dangerous 
ground, but she is eager to help. “My miserable money 
has ruined my life,” she says to Leonard; “won’t you 
let it redeem yours?” But Leonard thinks it quite 
bad enough to let his own wife help support him, with- 
out taking money from another man’s wife. 

In this mood they leave him. On the desk is a 
revolver that Churchill Smith had left for Jane to 
frighten burglars with. It occurs to Leonard that this 
may point a way out. He writes a note to Mary and is 
preparing to make it possible for her to collect his 
life insurance, with the gun to his head, when in she 
walks. A perfectly silly proceeding, she considers it. 


Mary — Leonard, you ought to be ashamed. 

LEeonarp — Oh, I’m used to being ashamed. 

Mary — You wouldn’t do that. 

LEeonarRD — But you see this butler thing was my 
last chance. 

Mary — But think of Molly and me. 

LEonarD — But you see, my life insurance is my last 
asset. 

Mary — If you really love me, Leonard — 

LEonarpD — But you see, I don’t. 

Mary — You don’t love me? 

Lreonarp — ’Fraid I never did, Mary. (Mary cries 
gently.) Oh yes, I do. Of course I love you. You 

ow I do. 

Mary —I know you don’t, dear. I’ve known it all 
along. 
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Leonarp —Is that so? I thought I’d fooled you. 
Isn’t that funny? 

Mary — To think that you are willing to lie and even 
die for such an unworthy wife! I don’t love you either. 

Leonarp — (wakes up). Mary! You don’t love me? 
Well, I'll be damned. Why, I thought of course you 
loved me. Just like a man, isn’t it? But you’ve been 
such a good wife to me, Mary. 

Mary — And you’ve been such a good husband to me, 
Leonard. 

LEonaRD — Same reason, I suppose — trying to make 
up for it. 

Mary — Why, if we’d really loved we’d have hurt 
each other’s feelings. 

LEONARD — (nodding). But we didn’t have any feel- 
ings deep enough to hurt. Queer, isn’t it? Well, we 
had our chance. Missed it. Hard luck. Doesn’t much 
matter now. But our daughter’s got to have a chance. 
That’s why I’m doing this. For her, not you. 

Mary — But you’re not going to do it. I won’t let 
you. 

LEonaRD — Come, come, my dear, mustn’t be senti- 
mental. Got to look at these things practically. 

Mary — (indulgent smile). Practically? What you 
propose is sheer poetry, dear. 

Leonarp — Poetry! You always say I’m not prac- 
tical. I’m sick of it—-Oh, very well, name a more 
practical plan and I'll abandon mine. That’s a fair 
proposition. 

Mary — You promise? 

LEonaRD — Yes, if you'll agree to mine in case you 
can’t. 

Mary —I agree. 


It is Mary’s argument, first, that the life insurance 
would soon be eaten up; second, that for her to marry 
again, to “sell” herself to support Leonard’s child, 
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would be unthinkable, and, third, that if either of them 
should get out of the way she should be the one to 
go. There would be plenty of rich women for him to 
marry. 

In the midst of their struggle for the revolver and 
_ each other’s permission to die, Evadne returns. She is 
much calmer than they, however, for she happens to 
know the revolver is not loaded. And she is quite sure 
that they “are both perfectly silly and perfectly sweet.” 
But, she says, there is another way out of the tangle 
they find themselves in. There is such a thing as 
divorce! And such a thing as alimony. Alimony even 
from an impoverished and impractical poet —if he 
chooses his second wife wisely. Mary is delighted with 
the idea. Let Leonard pick out a rich second wife and 
everything will be fine. But Leonard is horrified at 
the mere suggestion. He marry for money? He sac- 
rifice honor, self-respect, decency? 


Evapne — If you are a real man and not a mere 
gentleman, you will acknowledge that such a relation- 
ship without love is worse, far worse for a woman than 
a man. Oh, Leonard! And you a poet! 

Mary — Besides, it would be rather interesting for 
him to woo another woman. He hasn’t tried it for so 
long. He’s conscientious. But it’ll all come back to 
you, Leonard. (Leonard in speechless chagrin, turns 
his back.) 

EvaDNE — Meanwhile Bill and I have planned to take 
a congenial crowd on a cruise to the South Seas, and 
he wants to talk to you about it. You'll find him in 
the trophy-room, dear. 

Leonarp — Mary! Wait! This thing, Mary! You 
do it, please! 

Mary — Sorry, darling, but the courts don’t grant 
alimony to husbands — only to wives. You are utterly 
impractical! (Exit Mary in triumph. Leonard alone 
with Evadne cannot look at her.) 
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EvapneE — Don’t think this is easy for me. But your 
life is at stake —I know just the girl for you, and I 
am going through with this if it kills me. 

Leonarp — After scorning the woman I loved, aban- 
don the one I respect!) Marry some poor little victim 
I despise. And you— (Turns and looks at Evadne.) 
You of all women in the world, my go-between. Oh, 
Evadne! 

EvapNeE — Let me tell you about her first. 

Leonarp —I do not care to hear. 

EvapNE — She has more money than the one you 
scorned. 

Leonarp — Oh, Evadne, please! 

EvapNE — She will love you to the end. 

Lreonarp —I would despise her from the beginning. 

Evapne — I believe you will like her looks. 

LreonarpD — I am never going to see her. 

EvaDNE — Oh, she is coming on the cruise. 

LEonarD — Then I am not going. 

EvaDNE — Oh, yes you are. She adores every line 
you've written. 

LronarpD —I could never write another. 

EvapNE — But it’s your duty to write. The world 
needs poetry. Sacrifice yourself. 

LEONARD — (with finality). No. Im done with 
duty, I’m sick of sacrifice. I’ve had enough of this 
rotten world. (Comes close.) Come what may, cost 
what it will, I love you, Evadne, always you. And I 
shall not, cannot be untrue to you again. 

EvapNE — For fifteen long years I’ve waited to hear 
those words. Oh, Leonard, can’t you see, don’t you 
understand, I am the one I meant. 

LEONARD — (in amazement). You! You!! You!!! 

EvaDNE — You won’t despise her, will you? 

Lronarp — But, but — you’re already married! 

EvaDNE — So are you. You aren’t the only one who 
can get divorced. (She holds out her hands. He hesi- 
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Are ‘py going to scorn me again because I’m richer than 
ever / 

Leonarp — (enfolding her). No, my beloved, I’ve 
got you at last and I shall never, never let you go. But 
don’t you see? This means happiness, so it must be 
wrong. 

EvaDNE — It also means duty, so it must be right. 

LEonaRD — But my wife! Your husband! _ It’s so 
unfair. 

EvapNnE — Of course. We must go and confess at 
once. (Mary and Bill enter. They look very seriously 
from one to the other. Jane enters.) 

Britt — Evadne! (He turns from her to Mary. She 
takes his hand.) 

Mary — Leonard, we have come to announce our 
engagement, dear. 


The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


Aunt Jane, having been, for the moment, rendered 
speechless by the turn the Chadwick-Thompson 
affair has taken, has collected herself sufficiently to 
telephone for Churchill Smith. He, being a lawyer, 
will, or at least should, know what to do. 

Now Churchill has come and is listening to Aunt 
Jane’s report. There is not much in it to give him 
cheer. All four of the contestants have acted perfectly 
delighted with the new arrangement. Evadne, reports 
Aunt Jane, had calmly met Mary’s announcement of 
her “engagement” to Bill with the statement that she 
and Leonard had also “found great happiness” and 
were themselves engaged. And Bill, in place of throw- 
ing Leonard out, as Churchill would expect any he-man 
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to do, had merely looked relieved and congratulated 
him. 


Jane — All four of them seemed relieved, Churchill; 
and so brimful of pure happiness — 

SmitH — Pure? 

JANE —I mean impure happiness, that there was no 
room for the proper passion of jealousy. 

SmitH —But they have no business being happy — 
they’re married. 

JanE— But they have no business being married, 
they’re to be divorced. 

Smitu — Divorced? Not in our family. Oh, it’s 
this sudden meeting after years — gone to their heads. 
Bill’s always tender-hearted, Evadne’s always romantic; 
but they’re good — all of ’em are good; self-respecting, 
self-controlled, self-sacrificing. Nothing modern or 
selfish about any of them. I'll soon bring them to 
their senses. 

_ JanE — Then you had better be quick about it. 
SMITH — Quick? They haven’t skipped out already? 
JanE — No, they’re dressing for dinner, the poet in 

Bill’s wing, his wife in Evadne’s. But the closed car 

has been ordered for eleven. o’clock. 

SmitH — Oh-ho — elopement, eh? Evadne with the 
poet? 

JanE—No. Bill ordered the car. 

SmitH — Oh, Bill to elope with the poet’s wife? 

JanE — No; the poet’s wife stays with Evadne. 

SmitH — Then who goes with Bill? 

Jane — The poet. 

SmitH — What! Bill going to elope with the poet? 

Jane — Nobody is going to elope with anybody. But 
they thought it would not be quite proper to stay under 
the same roof with either wife, now that each is engaged 
to the other’s wife, so the two husbands are going in 
town and the two wives are to remain here and begin 
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divorce proceedings at once. They want you to dine 
here and fix it up for them. 

SmitH —I? Oh I'll fix it up all right. They are not 
going to get divorced. 

Jane — How’ll you prevent it? 

SmituH — Oh, you'll see. 


The engaged quartet goes blithely on, however, sat- 
isfied that the new arrangement will guarantee each 
party to the change happier than either he or she has 
ever been before. When they meet before dinner Leonard 
hooks up the gown Mary has borrowed from Evadne, 
regaling her the while with his greater love for his 
recovered mate, while Mary reassures him that to be 
married to Bill will fill her cup of joy quite to the 
brim. And yet, as Mary says, “It does seem too good 
to be right.” 


LronarpD — Mary — are you quite sure you never 
really loved me? 

Mary —I am now — quite, quite sure. 

Lreonarp — Mary—vwe don’t have to lie about 
anything. 

Mary — No. We can tell the truth about everything. 

Leonarp — Then, I think —TI ought to tell you — 
I am feeling a slight— just a slight — polygamous 
pang. 

Mary — Thank you, dear, for the delicate compli- 
ment. But you have gained character enough through 
monogamy to restrain it— The triumph of civilization. 
Now aren’t you glad you’ve been good? For now you 
deserve Evadne. 

LEonarp — Oh, no, I could never be good enough for 
that, Mary. 

Mary — You used to have awful regrets for being 
good. 
~ LEONARD — Why, Mary! How well you know me. 

Mary — It was the chief regret of your married life. 
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Leonarp — No, my chief regret has always been that 
I didn’t marry Evadne. Of all the women I loved before 
marriage, Evadne is the only one I loved after marriage. 

Mary — Was she — indeed! 

LEONARD — Yet of all the women I loved, she was the 
only one I never told I loved. That’s what the poem’s 
about, Mary. 

Mary — Leonard! 

LEONARD — Yes, dear? 

Mary —I too feel a little pang. 

Leonarp — You, too! Oh, I’m so sorry —No! 
Glad! These two little flaws in our happiness were 
all that we needed to justify it. Now at last I feel 
sure that we are doing right. 

Mary — We must help each other to be true to them, 
dear. Here they come. Good-bye, Leonard. 

Leonard — Good-bye, Mary. The last kiss. (She 
puts hand on his shoulder, he kisses her chastely on 
forehead and they separate.) 


Bill and Evadne enter. Again there are mutual con- 
gratulations, with Bill noticing the gown Evadne has 
loaned to Mary for the first time, though his own wife 
had worn it often, and Leonard raving over the picture 
that Evadne makes in her dinner gown. 

At Bill’s bidding Leonard makes another shakerful of 
the celebrated “Chadwick Cherubim” with which to toast 
the happy pairs. Only the return of Churchill, grown 
increasingly long-faced, and Aunt Jane, put so much 
as a slight damper upon the celebration. 

They are a little undecided as to whether they should 
make the announcement of their intentions to Churchill 
before dinner or after. Before dinner would spoil his 
appetite, but after dinner might give him indigestion. 
Evadne directs the decision. First she sees that the 
cocktails are served at the instant they are most needed 
to divert Churchill’s attention from his intended lecture 
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on the sacredness of “duty,” and then she shoos them 
all into the dining room before he can resume. 

The curtain is lowered briefly. When it rises dinner 
is over and coffee, cigarettes and good advice are being 
taken in the drawing room. Churchill, who evidently 
has been holding forth for some time, is in possession 
of the floor. We catch him in the middle of a speech. 


CHURCHILL — Moreover, marriage is not for the 
selfish benefit of the individuals concerned, but for the 
social benefit of civilization, which is still more con- 
cerned. The family is a unit of the state, the funda- 
mental institution of society. At any sacrifice, the 
family must be saved! 

Leonard — Right. At any sacrifice the family must 
be saved. That’s why we were driven to divorce. 
(Smith, too angry for utterance, splutiers.) 

Britt — Told you it’d give him indigestion. (Jane 
throughout tries to agree with both sides, nods and 
smiles to each in turn.) 

EvapNnE — Can’t Leonard do more for civilization as 
a poet than as a butler? 

Mary — Or an impractical suicide! 

Britt — How’ll it help the family for Mary and her 
child to starve to death? 

Mary — Or for Bill to drink himself to death? 

Leonarp — Why should our innocent children suffer 
for our mistakes? 

EvapNE — Why should we all be miserable when we 
can all be happy? 

Mary — Wasted, when we can all be useful? 

Britt — What’s the sense, Churchill? What’s the 
sense? 

SmiTH —— But how about your marriage vows. “Whom 
God hath joined together.” 

EvapnE — But God didn’t join Bill and me together. 
Man did. 
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SmitH — What? 

EvaDNE — Man’s semi-civilized ideas about money 
and matrimony. The world, not God, persuaded Bill 
and me that we’d make what the world calls a “suitable 
match.” 

Leonarp — (beside Evadne). God did his best to 
join us together. 

Britt — (beside Mary). And Mary and me. 

Leonarp — Why else should God grant us humans 
the divine gift of love? This is what he intended in 
the first place. We disobeyed God. 

SMITH — (regaining his good humor). Then pay 
the penalty. 

LeonarD — We have paid the penalty — fifteen years’ 
imprisonment. 

SmitH — But marriage is a life sentence. 

Britt — To be commuted by divorce — released for 
good behavior. . 

Mary — And that’s all there is to it. 


But, as Lawyer Smith a little testily points out, it is 
not all there is to it. Men can’t trade wives as simply | 
as that. Even if the law could be gotten around it 
would mean social and financial ruin. Bill would be 
thrown out of his firm. 

To which Bill replies that he has little fear of that. 
His partner is getting a divorce himself. “But that’s 
different,” insists Smith. “A perfectly proper divorce 
— seduced the governess — perfectly proper — but you 
people — you’re all good people, you have no cause for 
divorce.” 

Nor can they convince him that they are right. They 
may want a divorce, they may, as they say, have ceased 
to love each other, but the hard fact remains that their 
case would be thrown out of court for collusion. The 
law isn’t interested in love or hate — it “is only inter- 
ested in legality.” 
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So they all try to concentrate on “cause.” Non- 
support is suggested, and put aside. There is no chance 
of either Mary or Evadne proving, even if their respec- 
tive husbands have failed to support them, that either 
of them ever wilfully sought to avoid his responsibilities 
in this particular. 

They consider cruelty, and for a moment see in that 
charge a solution to the problem. Bill might strike 
Evadne in the presence of witnesses. But when he tries 
to do so, even with Evadne’s urging, he can’t bring 
himself to deliver the blow — and Leonard is sure he 
would have shot him if he had. 

They simply won’t consider statutory grounds, the 
only cause accepted in the state in which they live, 
because neither husband is willing to break his fifteen- 
year record of respectability by that sort of collusion. 
They had rather respect themselves than respect the law 
if it comes to that. 

Finally they hit upon desertion. That would be a 
happy compromise. Let the two wives take the children 
and go to Reno. The husbands will stay on in Evadne’s 
house, looking after each other, until the divorces are 
granted. It takes a little explaining, especially to 
Evadne. She doesn’t quite see why the wives, in order 
to be deserted, have to do the deserting, but she is 
finally convinced, and it is agreed the wives will pre- 
pare to start immediately. They will wake up the 
children, take them to town for the night, do whatever 
shopping they think is necessary in the morning and start 
for Reno on the earliest possible train. 

Left alone the husbands struggle with the minor 
problem of ordering train presents for their mates. Bill 
is not yet familiar with Mary’s tastes, nor Leonard with 
Evadne’s. They finally effect a second compromise by 
writing each other’s lists. 

Now the wives are dressed and ready to start when 
still another problem presents itself. The church enters 
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in. Lawyer Smith is back to ask them how they are 
going to settle that. Mary is a devout Episcopalian. 
And, as Smith points out, “the Episcopal church will 
not marry even the innocent party to a divorce for 
desertion.” 


Mary — What grounds does the church require? 

SmitH — Well — er — it’s a word used frequently in 
the Bible and the prayer book, but not in such polite 
society as this. (The four spouses exchange glances 
and drop them.) 

LEONARD — Speak up. You mean that either I’ve got 
to be untrue to my wife, or she’s got to be untrue to her 
church? (Smith nods.) Then, of course, Mary — 

Bitt — Then, of course, Mary, you'll have to be a 
Presbyterian pro tem. It will be just as good a marriage 
in the eyes of the world and the eyes of the law. 

Mary — This world and its laws mean nothing to the 
church. It’s a matter of conscience, Bill. I must be 
married in the true church or not at all. 

Britt — Oh, she’ll come around. 

Leonarp — You don’t know this side of her, Billy. 
The weight of family tradition a church complex — 

EvapNné — Think, Mary, think. 

Britt — Think, Mary, think. 

Mary — The church thinks for me. I must obey. 

Britt — (takes Leonard apart). Don’t you love your 
wife enough to be unfaithful to her? 

Leonarp — No; I don’t love her at all, but for fifteen 
years I’ve been true to her and I am not going to break 
my record now, simply to let her get married in a church 
I don’t believe in. 

Britt — But look here! If we don’t get married, how 
are you going to get married? It’s all up to you, 
old man. 

Lronarp — (to Mary). For fifteen years I’ve lived 
for you, lied for you, and today would have died for 
you, but I'll be damned if I’ll sin for you. 
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Birt — But come, you'll never see Mary again. 
You’re under no obligation to be true to your wife now. 

Leonarp — But, I tell you, even if I could bring 
myself to be untrue to my wife, I cannot, shall not, 
will not be untrue to your wife. 

SmitH — But you don’t have to be untrue to Bill’s 
wife. | 

ALL — What? 

SmitH —Not to her, with her, or else the church 
won't marry Bill. 

EvapNE — Really, Cousin Churchill, I think your 
jokes have gone far enough. 

SmiTH — This is not a joke, this is a canonical law. 
(Opens book and reads.) “Canon Thirteen. Of Mar- 
riage and Divorce. Section eleven. No minister shall 
unite in marriage those divorced save for the cause of 
adultery.” 

Leonarp — (takes Evadne’s hand). This woman and 
I — will not be driven into sin, even by the church! 

EvapNE — That’s final. 

Britt — My God — then the whole thing’s off. 

SmitH — Yes, the whole thing’s off. The church has 
not driven you into sin, it has kept you out —the sin 
of divorce. Good night. It was a daring move, but I 
knew my people. 


For a moment there is a “ghastly silence.” All four 
are plunged into hopeless dejection. Bill, unable to 
stand the strain, makes for the sideboard that looks like 
a bookcase and pours himself several drinks of whisky. 
Leonard sinks down into his chair a beaten “agnostic,” 
an epithet Mary hurls at him to bolster her own con- 
viction that she is doing the right thing. Downstairs 
the children come trooping with their wraps on. They, 
at least, are ready for the adventure. 


Mo.tity — Why, mother, you said we’d all be happy 
now. 
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Bitty — Oh, come on, hurry up. 

Motiy — Aren’t we going? 

Mary — No. 

Jane — Then what will you do? (No answer. To 
Leonard.) Let your wife and daughter starve? (No 
answer. To Evadne.) Let your husband drink himself 
to death? 

EvapNnE — What should we do? 

JANE — There’s only one thing left to do. 

EvapNne — What do you mean? 

LEonarD — Do what the church requires? 

JANE — (to Mary). My dear, for the children’s sake, 
for their fathers’ sake, for the sake of morality, you must 
forswear the church of your ancestors. 

Mary —I cannot be a Presbyterian. 

Jane — You don’t have to be a Presbyterian. 

Aut — What’s that! 

JANE — Get married by the Mayor! 

Mary — Bill! That makes it all right — We'll do it. 

EvaDNE — Come, children! 

Jane — Of course, divorce is the only way to save the 
family. 


The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


It is late summer of the following year. The scene 
is again the Thompson library, slightly rearranged. 
For one thing a piece of tapestry now hangs over the 
door leading to the east wing. “Bill’s books are re- 
placed by others differently bound, and Leonard’s 
nay now hangs in the frame formerly filled by 

ill’s. 

Churchill Smith and Jane Davidge are calling. It 
is their first visit since the happy consummation of the 
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divorces and the remarriages that followed. Miss 
Davidge has just returned from a trip to Europe. 
To Jane it is all very sweet —“‘True mates . . . mis- 
mated . . . remated . . . an ideal divorce.” Leonard 
is succeeding as a poet, at last, and Bill has quit his 
hard drinking and settled down to hard work. The 
children, too, are happy “with everything that money 
can buy,” each little dear also enjoying “the spiritual 
blessings of a happy home.” 

But Smith is still doubtful. True, everything seems 
to be working out wonderfully — but — Bill has been 
forced out of the Douglas firm as he (Smith) predicted 
and Douglas has been managing Evadne’s estate so 
badly that Evadne has been forced to close the east 
wing. Furthermore, all four of the ideal divorcees 
have been snubbed by the best people, including the 
Douglases. And the brazenness of it! At that very 
moment Evadne and Mary are lunching together at a 
nearby inn, where Mary and Bill have been spending 
their vacation “not half a mile from his former wife and 
her former husband,” while Bill and Leonard are out 
on the golf links! “An ideal divorce!” he snorts. “It’s 
idyllic!” 

As though to prove him right Bill and Evadne at the 
moment briskly enter the room from the garden. Their 
manner might easily suggest to a suspicious person that 
they were up to something. Evadne is the first to 
recover from her surprise at finding Jane and Smith 
there, and she covers her own embarrassment by ban- 
tering Churchill. Is he trying to commit social suicide 
by coming to see them? What will the Douglases 
think of him? The nice, pure, socially elect Douglases, 
who have been among the first to snub the “ideal” 
divorces since they fixed up their own quarrel — with 
the seduced governess nicely installed in a handsome 
Riverside Drive apartment. “Mrs. Douglas is a devout 
churchwoman. She forgives even that for the children’s 
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sake,” boasts Smith. The children should appreciate 
being reared “in an atmosphere of sin and mutual con- 
tempt,” thinks Evadne. 

With the Thompson-Chadwick children, it transpires, 
the situation is different. 


Bit, — (to Smith). Don’t let me hurry you, but ’m 
due at the Inn at three o’clock. (To Evadne.) Sunday 
afternoon, I always take the youngster out riding in our 
—TI mean, your — woods. 

JANE — Your own youngster? 

Brit — No, Mary’s, of course. 

Evapne —Leonard’s, of course. And Leonard always 
plays tennis with mine. 

SmitH — With Bill’s. 

Bitt — Of course. 

EvapNE — Of course. 

JANE — Quite a coincidence. But why not spend 
Sunday afternoons with their own youngsters? 

EvapNE — Against the law. (Almost together and 

Britt — Contempt of Court. quite matter-of-fact.) 

Jane — To see their own children. 

SmiTH — The custody of the children was awarded 
to the mothers. 

JANE — So each father is blest with the other’s little 
dear. How sweet! 

SmitH — The fathers are granted possession of the 
children twice a year, one month in every six. 

Britt — But this is the close season. 

JANE — The close season? 

Evapne — Until Christmas. Then Billy goes to his 
father for a month’s visit and Leonard’s adorable little 
daughter comes to us. 

JanE— No doubt the change does them good — the 
darlings! 

EvapNe — Leonard calls it the semi-annual swap. 

SMITH — You are utterly shameless! 


Pet ear 
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But it also appears the division of the children is 
not working out altogether satisfactorily. Bill misses his 
son more than he likes to admit. Even now he is 
sneaking away from Mary for a little visit with Billy 
before he is obliged to give the boy up again till Christ- 
mas, and he is deeply hurt when he finds that Billy 
is out playing tennis with his stepfather. It strikes 
him Leonard is a little unfair— playing tennis with 
Billy before three. He (Bill) never rides with Leonard’s 
little girl before three. Furthermore he doesn’t want 
Billy to grow up a tennis player. He wants to make 
a golfer — and business man — of him. But — 


EvapNE — The courts gave the custody of the children 
to the mothers. You no longer have anything to say 
about it. 

Birt — But Evadne. . . . I can’t see him now till 
Christmas. 

Evapne — Oh, Bill, I’m sorry I said that. 

Britt — All my fault, Evadne. A first husband has 
no right to damn a second husband. 

EvapNnE — No, my fault. A wife should never praise 
her second husband to her first. 

Britt — Oh, you can’t praise Leonard too much for 
me. Why, my dear, if it weren’t for him, we'd still 
be having scenes like this every day. 

EvapNE — Yes, for a minute there, it was quite like 
old times, wasn’t it, “darling”? 

Britt — Horribly like it, “sweetheart.” But Evadne, 
suppose your present husband were as fond of children 
as I am? 

EvaDNE — Suppose he were, he has Billy. And Billy 
is such an unusual boy. 

Britt — You bet he is, and your husband can see 
him every day whereas I, his own father — (Going.) 
Oh, well, I’ll take a ride with Leonard’s daughter. 

EVADNE — (indicates note still in her hand). Wait, 
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Leonard says they’ll be back in time for tea. Why 
don’t you stay? Molly won’t mind, just once. 

Bit, — Oh, Molly’s a good little sport, but suppose 
her mother found out, she might guess the real reason 
why I spent my vacation here. 

EvapNE — Hasn’t Mary guessed it was to be near 
Billy? 

Birt —I told her it was to be near the golf club. 
If Mary ever knew how much I miss the boy, it would 
make her very unhappy. She wants me to have every- 
thing, so I let her think that I am perfectly content with 
her little girl. 

Evapne — Well, that oughtn’t to be difficult. Molly 
is a darling — she reminds me so of her father. 

Brit — Just like her mother. But I’m damned if I’m 


going to wait six months every time I want to see my 
own flesh and blood. 


As he steps out into the garden he turns back sud- 
denly. If he had the time he would hide, but before 
he can do so Leonard and Mary enter. Mary is “radiant 
in a well-fitting sport suit. Love and success have 
wrought changes in Leonard, too. He is less tentative, 
more self-confident.” 

Mary’s discovery of her second husband visiting his 
first wife does not surprise her in the least. As it 
happens she has been urging him for some time to 
talk with Evadne about resuming the management of 
her business and accepts that as his excuse for being 
there. It is the first time the four of them have been 
together since the divorce. Leonard thinks they really 
should be more neighborly. To Churchill Smith, how- 
ever, the suggestion simply means that the divorce 
arrangement is not as happy as the contracting parties 
would like to pretend. He believes that secretly each 
of them would like to be married again to his or her 
old mate. 
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Churchill finds further confirmation of this thought 
when Evadne confesses that Leonard is about to sell 
the motion picture rights to his poem, “The Queen’s 
Quest” (the buyers intending to change the title to 
“Passionate Females”), for $20,000, fifty per cent of 
the price paid his publishers, and Mary promptly 
advises him not to sign any such contract. No author 
of Leonard’s standing should give up half his rights, 
Mary insists. Proving again that Leonard needs a prac- 
tical person always near. It is plain to the lawyer that 
Evadne really needs Bill back to manage her estate, and 
Leonard needs Mary to direct his affairs. Quite soon, he 
thinks, they will be seeking a way of resuming their 
old relations, as he has predicted from the first. 

Still Leonard maintains his attitude of being tremen- 
dously interested in the boy Billy, and flouts the idea 
that he cannot do as well by him as his own father 
could. 

A moment later, with the room clear, Leonard is 
making a telephone “date” with a mysterious “dear” 
who is to meet him at the usual time and place while 
Evadne is taking her afternoon nap. But Evadne is 
wakeful that afternoon and catches Leonard before he 
can complete his arrangements. He is forced to indicate 
to her that he is eager to be alone with his writing. 


EvaDNE — (approaching him as he sits at desk). 
Make you happy to write? 

Leonarp — On the contrary, it makes me write to be 
happy, and you make me happy. 

EvaDNE — Oh, how nice. Shame to waste it on your 
wife. By the way, I’m glad you’re to see more of 
Mary. 

Lronarp — Mary? Oh, you mean about contracts? 

EvapNE — I’m not much use that way. 

LeonarpD — You sweet thing! What’s the use of 
contracts when you can’t write? 
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EvapNE — Well, you can’t! When I stay here and 
gabble. (She starts off, comes back, bends over him.) 
Still no regrets? 

Leonarp — (laughs). But V’ll begin to think you 
have! 

Evapne — Oh, I have! A big one. That such a 
beautiful thing can’t last. 

Lreonarp — Can’t last? Why can’t it? 

EvaDNE — Too perfect. Can’t. . . . No, it simply 
can’t. 

Lreonarp — “Where the apple reddens, never pry, 

“Lest we lose our Eden, Eve and I.” 

EvapNE — And you're sure there’s nothing you want 
outside our garden of Eden? 

Leonarp — What more could I want? I have you. 
(He takes her face in his hands and kisses her. She 
pats his hand and goes.) Have a good nap. 

EvapNE — Do some good work. 


She blows him a kiss as she exits. The next moment 
Molly comes bouncing through the garden doors, calling 
her father in stage whispers, so as not to arouse the 
house. Now she has caught him hiding playfully behind 
the screen and dragged him to the sofa, where she is 
sitting on his knee, fixing his crooked tie. It is plain 
that “Leonard adores his daughter,” and that she 
“coquettes with him, as daughters sometimes do.” 


Mo.iy — Such a mean father, to keep me waiting 
outside your door like a little dog! 

Leonarp — Oh, now, I couldn’t help it. Your Aunt 
Evadne was here. 

Moxy — But I like Aunt Evadne so. Doesn’t she 
like me? 

LEonarp — Of course she does. Everybody likes you. 
But she must never know how much I like you. That’s 
our secret. 
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Morty — Mother knows our secret. She doesn’t 
mind. 

Lronarp — Yes, but you see, your mother knows 
that you’re an unusual child. 

Mo .iy — Billy knows our secret; so does his father. 

Leonard — Yes, but Billy and his father have the 
same secret. I take Billy to the base ball games and 
the movies because Uncle Bill agrees to take you. Then 
nobody is the wiser when we trade children. 

Mo .iy — Uncle Bill says Billy is an unusual boy. 

LronarRp — Yes, two unusual children. 

Mo.iy — Billy and I think we have two unusual 
fathers. Billy and I were talking about our mothers and 
fathers today. We think you were all so fine and honest 
about the divorce. 

LEonarp — About the — what a generation! 

Mo.iy — We decided that our parents are the only 
members of your generation that we really respect. 

Leonarp — Well, I’m glad you approve of us. 

Mo.tity — But we don’t. It isn’t like our fathers 
to deceive our mothers. 

Lreonarp — Oh, but that’s necessary. 

Motiy — No, it’s sentimental. Where is Billy? 

Leonarp — Out in the squash court. (Molly gets 
up.) Oh, don’t go. (Leonard rises.) 

Motiy — Ill bring him in here. 

Leonarp — Molly, I can see him every day. But this 
is my last chance to see you. 

Motiy — It’s Billy’s last chance to see his father. 
Uncle Bill is coming here. 

LEonaRD — What! Again? 

Motty — He said you could have me only if he could 
have Billy. We must play fair, father. 

LeonarD — Unusual fathers is right! [ll bring 
Billy. 


They have a happy time of it, these fathers and the 
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children they have in a measure sacrificed to their 
happier marriages. Nor is it easy for the children to 
understand the need of all the deception. Why don’t 
they just own up; why don’t they tell Mary and Evadne 
that they have been getting ’round both the mothers 
and the law by these secret meetings with their own 
children. 


Birt — Oh, no! This affair has gone too far to 
confess. You see mothers aren’t like fathers, Billy, 
they’re jealous — even the best of them. 

Bitty — Oh, I see what you mean. 

LeonarpD — Good thing we’re not jealous, Bill. 

Bitt — You bet. Evadne tells me you're going to 
make a poet of him. 

Leonarp — Bill, I suppose you and Molly ride to- 
gether every day out in Jersey. 

Britt — Oh, yes. . . . Of course I’m not jealous, 
DUE ts 
LEonarp — Of course not, but I know what you mean. 

Britt — But sometimes when you're playing tennis 
couldn’t you just remind him — Hell! You know what 
I mean —tell him his father is a regular fellow. 

LEonaRD — On one condition. . . . Will you be on 
the level with me, too? (The fathers shake hands.) 

Mo.iy — Billy, was your father always so crazy 
about you? 

Bitty — No, when he had a right to see me every 
day, he seldom paid any attention to me. 

Britt — You’re a darn liar! 

Bitty — Oh, we’re congenial now that I’m grown up. 
But when I was young I used to bore him to death. 
“Now run out and play, Billy.” 

Mo..ty —I know. When I was young father used to 
call me a damn nuisance. 

LeonarD — Molly! 

Motty — Don’t be sentimental, father. I was a 
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damned nuisance. . . . We lived all huddled up in 
a horrid little flat, and father used to rush in half 
crazy — “How do you expect me to write poetry with 
that baby squalling in the next room?” 


A knock on the door startles them. Bill and Molly 
rush to hide in the garden. Leonard and Billy assume 
studious positions at the table, as though Leonard had 
been correcting Billy’s composition. 

Evadne has come to tell Leonard she is on the way to 
the Inn to see Mary. Discovery threatens. When she 
is gone the husbands plan that Bill shall take a short 
cut through the grounds and be home to prevent any 
revelations when the mothers begin comparing notes as 
to the absences of their respective children. But before 
they can do anything, Jane Davidge and Churchill 
Smith are again discovered descending upon them. 

Bill and the children hide behind the screen. 
Leonard seeks nonchalantly to interest the callers. He 
is only partially successful. Churchill, having over- 
heard Leonard arranging the telephone rendezvous with 
his “dear,” and noticing the suspicious unsteadiness 
of the screen, is determined to expose the whole thing. 
Leonard, he charges, has been carrying on shamelessly 
with his first wife. 

Leonard’s guilty actions are proof that there has been 
something suspicious going on, and when he frankly 
admits there is a “she” and that he loves her, Churchill 
is convinced he will at last prove the whole business of 
collusion and divorce a complete failure. He would 
pull over the screen and make the exposure immediately, 
but he determines to let Evadne, returning from her 
visit to Mary, do that. Seeing Evadne coming, Leonard, 
too, dashes back of the screen. 

“My poor child,” Smith calls to Evadne; “prepare 
yourself for the worst, but remember it’s for the best. 
Leonard has confessed all — and here she is —” 
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Mary has followed Evadne into the room as Smith 
pulls over the screen, “exposing the children in the 
guilty embrace of their own fathers. The culprits 
cower, huddled together for mutual protection, waiting 


for the blow to fall.” 


EvapNne — (advancing with Mary upon the fathers). 
So this is how you see your former wives — you wicked 
deceivers. 

Mary — And to think we cannot trust our own hus- 
bands to chaperone our own children from their own 
fathers! 

SmiTH — It’s quite against the law. 

Motiy — Forgive my father. I love him and he 
loves me. . 

EvaDNE— So do I—you two darlings. (She em- 
braces father and daughter.) 

SMITH — Quite against the law, I tell you. 

Bitty — (leading Mary to Bill). Father and I — 
so congenial since the divorce. (Mary embraces father 
and son.) What did we tell you? They don’t mind. 

Bitt —You don’t mind our seeing them — say, once 
a week? 

Mary — Once a day! 

EvapnE — All the time. 

JaNE— What wonderful wives—they want their 
husbands to have everything — even their own children. 

SmMitH — No! . . . You must respect the law! 

Birt — Nobody respects the law, Churchill. Get 
around it again someway, like a good lawyer. 


There is only one way, according to Smith. “You 
got divorced for the children’s sake. Do it again. 
Remarry for the children’s sake.” But they all laugh 
at him. “Which will you sacrifice?” he shouts at them; 
“your offspring or your selfish love?” 

And when he has them all properly reduced to a 
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contemplative silence, thinking that, after all, they 
probably will have to abide by the court decrees, he 
has another brilliant idea. Let the children decide! 
“And from the verdict of these innocent little ones 
you dare not appeal!” 

“But ‘these innocent little ones’ belong to a gener- 
ation which looks facts in the face. They place their 
fathers’ hands in their stepmothers’ hands . . .” 


Bitty — (to Smith). Call me “innocent little one” 
if you like, but Pll be darned if I want a rotten home 
with father drunk and mother crying. 

Mo.iy — We want happy parents. 

SmitH — Billy! Don’t you want your own father to 
live with you here in this fine big house? (Molly whis- 
pers to Billy.) 

Bitty — You bet. Tell them our plan, (to Molly as 
he gets house plan). Well, you and your mother and 
my father can open up this old wing — 

Mo.tiy — And you and your mother and my father 
can keep on living in this wing. 

SmitH — What! What’s this? 

Mo.iy — And our families can share expenses and 
save money. 

SmitH — But — but — you don’t understand. 

Bitty — And we can see both our parents every 
day — 

Nee is each other and each other’s parents! 
And so can they. And we’ll all be happy here together! 

SMITH — (turns to parents). They can’t do this. 
Tell them. 

EvaDNE — Why not? Just as private as an apart- 
ment house. 

Mary — More so—all this neutral ground between. 

Lronarp — Why, it’s just the thing! 

Birt — We'll do it! The home is sacred. And the 


law can’t touch us. 
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ALL Parents — (joyously). Yaha! The law can’t 
touch us, the law can’t touch us! 

SMITH — But nice people won’t understand. 

LEonarp — Nice people never do — let ’em rave. 

JanE — Churchill! They must do it for the chil- 
dren’s sake. “From the verdict of these innocent little 


ones they dare not appeal!” (Raises her hand in bene- 
diction.) Bless you my — parents. 


THE END 


“THE FOOL” 


A drama in four acts 
By CuHanninc PoLitock 


TEN years ago Channing Pollock wanted to write 
a play in which the leading male character should try 
to live as Christ lived, or as Christ might conceivably 
live in this day and age. During the ten years that 
followed he made various attempts to set about it, but 
he did not get it finally on paper until a year ago. “The 
Fool” is the result. 

The play was first taken in the summer of 1922 to 
Los Angeles for a series of trial performances with 
Richard Bennett playing the name part, supported by 
the Morosco Stock Company. Here, according to the 
reports that floated eastward, the play’s reception was 
uncertain. Mr. Pollock’s faith, however, remained 
unshaken. 

October 23, 1922, “The Fool” was produced in New 
York, at the Times Square Theatre, under the direction 
of the author and the Messrs. Selwyn, and with James 
Kirkwood, late of the cinema, playing the lead. Again 
the attitude of many reviewers, and apparently of many 
who saw the play, was not altogether favorable, and 
for three weeks the fate of “The Fool” again hung 
uncertainly in the balance. The fact that it was frankly 
a sermon drama seemed to militate against it. About 
that time, however, thanks largely to the persistent 
efforts of Mr. Pollock to interest the public he knew 
would like the play if they could be drawn into the 
theatre to see it, the tide turned. Within another fort- 
night the theatre was packed at every performance, and 
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this success continued for the remainder of the season. 

The first scene of “The Fool” is played before the 
chancel of the Church of the Nativity in New York. 
Just in front of the communion rail stands a huge 
Christmas tree, which at the moment is being decorated 
and piled high at its base with gifts for the children of 
the Sunday school who will attend the Christmas Eve 
exercises. The ladies of the church are attending to 
this work with such enthusiasm as they can command. 
One, Daffodil (“Dilly”) Gilliam, being young, is a little 
rebellious. She certainly had no intention of giving 
up an engagement with “the best fox-trotter in New 
York” to “do a shimmy” with the ladder on which she 
is uncertainly perched. And another, Mrs. Thornbury, 
an attractive divorcée, feels the atmospheric repression 
of the place terribly; so much so that she would gladly 
“give her left arm for a cigarette.” . . . 

Mrs. Gilliam, “Dilly’s” mother, is also ready to 
confess a somewhat unsettled and unhappy state of 
mind. Though she gives all her thought and much of 
her time to the service of others she has, so far, received 
precious little reward. Just the other day she had sent 
helpful thoughts from the Bible to all Mr. Gilliam’s 
employees, and the very man who had received “Be 
Content With Your Wages” had gone right out and 
organized a strike. And now, to add to her irritations, 
the Star of Bethlehem, which is to decorate the top of 
the Christmas tree, simply won’t light. 

There are other visitors. Mrs. Tice and Jerry Good- 
kind among them. “Mrs. Tice has just entered middle 
age, and refuses to shut the door behind her.” Jerry 
Goodkind is a typical son of wealth, blasé, cynical, 
and admittedly ungodly. “He can be very ugly when 
he wishes, and he is always sufficiently determined to 
get what he wants, though he gets it usually by showing 
the urbane surface. Jerry would describe himself as 
a ‘kidder.’ He is thirty-five, sleek, well groomed, and 
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perfectly satisfied with himself. His most engaging 
point is a perpetual smile.” 

By the women of the church, particularly those with 
marriageable daughters like “Dilly” Gilliam, Jerry is 
looked upon as a great catch. But so far as Jerry is 
concerned, he flirts with them all and takes none of them 
seriously — none except Clare Jewett. It was Mrs. Tice’s 
promise that Miss Jewett would be found at the church 
that had lured Jerry there, according to Mrs. Tice. And 
Miss Jewett, just now, is wrapping parcels in the choir 
room. 

The conversation is desultory until Dr. Wadham, the 
rector, enters the room. The rector “is not the stage 
clergyman. On the contrary he is a very pleasant and 
plausible person — plausible because he believes im- 
plicitly in himself. He has passed sixty and has a 
really kind heart. But he has had no experiences with 
life, and he has never been uncomfortable.” 

Now the talk becomes rather quickly centered on 
young Daniel Gilchrist, the assistant rector, who recently 
has been taking active command of the church work. 
Mr. Gilchrist is young, and rather inclined to be radical. 
Mrs. Tice, for one, has been commissioned by Mr. Tice 
to speak to Dr. Wadham about the tenor of the Gil- 
christ sermons of late. Mr. Tice had promised a 
check for $5,000 to beautify the parlor of the parish 
house, and the very next Sunday Mr. Gilchrist had 
preached pointedly from the text about the rich man 
entering the kingdom of heaven, looking directly at 
Mr. Tice during practically the whole sermon. 

“Do you know what he said, doctor?” demands Mrs. 
Tice. “He said all this ‘decking the church’ was making 
an accomplice of God. He said we couldn’t take credit 
to ourselves for returning a small portion of our ill 
gotten gains!” And that “Charity wasn’t giving away 
what you didn’t want.” 

Mrs. Gilliam is in hearty accord with Mrs. Tice’s 
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criticism of young Gilchrist and Jerry Goodkind is 
convinced the young rector is “a nut.” 

“Personally, I’m very fond of Mr. Gilchrist,” qualifies 
Mrs. Gilliam. “His father had stock in our stores. 
But I don’t think he’s a good influence. This used to 
be a really exclusive church. Now, whenever Mr. Gil- 
christ preaches, there’s such a crush of undesirable 
people in the galleries you can hardly get to your 
pew. We don’t have that trouble with Dr. Wadham!” 

Clare Jewett has come from the choir room, her 
arms filled with more packages for the tree. She is 
smartly dressed — “though in a fashion that suggests 
thought rather than expenditure; and pretty, in spite 
of a certain hardness.” . . . Now the others have left, 
and Clare and Jerry are alone. 


CiarE — It’s funny to find you in church. 

JERRY — Why? My father’s the senior warden. 

CiaRE — (laughs and takes up a parcel). What- 
ever else you inherit, Jerry, it’s not likely to be religion! 

Jerry — Religion doesn’t trouble the old man much 
—except Sundays. I came here to see you. 

CLARE — Why? 

JERRY — You’ve been avoiding me. 

CLarRE— Nonsense! Come help me _ with these 
parcels. 

Jerry —I want to talk to you. 

CLARE — That’s just it, Jerry. You always want to 
talk to me, and always to say something I don’t want 
to hear. 

Jerry — Why not? 

CLARE — (simply, but not very surely). I’m in love 
with someone else! 

JERRY — You’re what? 

CLarE — (looking defiantly into the mocking face 
close to hers and, this time, with conviction). Vm in 
love with someone else! 

JERRY — You’re in love with Clare Jewett! 
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CLARE — You’re very rude. I’m engaged to Mr. 
Gilchrist, and he loves me, and believes in me, and 
your sense of decency and fair play — 

Jerry — Inherited from my father? 

CLaRE—. . . should keep you from proposing to 
a woman who’s going to marry .. . 

JERRY — You’re not going to marry Mr. Gilchrist. 
What’s the use bluffing? We’ve known each other since 
childhood. You know I’m not going to give up any- 
thing I want because it belongs to somebody else. And 
I know you’re not going to give up what you want — 
comfort and luxury —for a crazy man who wears his 
collar hind-side before! 

CLarE — Jerry! 

Jerry — Now that’s admitted, let’s go on. 

CiarE — Mr. Gilchrist isn’t exactly poverty-stricken! 

Jerry — No; he got quite a lot of money from his 
father. You like him and when you said, “Yes,” you 
thought you were getting somebody you liked, and all 
the rest of it, too. But something’s gone wrong with 
Gilchrist, and you know it! 

CLARE — Why do you say that? 

Jerry — Because, if you didn’t before, you heard 
this afternoon, I saw you standing in the door. And 
I’m going to tell you a few things more! 

CiareE —I don’t want to listen! 

Jerry — Maybe — but you will! Do you know that 
your young trouble-hunter has given away nearly one- 
tenth of his capital in three months? 

CiarE — No, and I don’t believe it! 

Jerry — All right; ask my father! The old man 
has his money in trust! Gilchrist won’t touch his 
income from Gilliam Groceries, because they’re profit- 
eering, and he’s preaching such anarchy that both 
wardens are coming this afternoon to complain to 
Dr. Wadham! I don’t want you to throw yourself away 
on a raving bug! 
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CiarE— And your advice is — 

Jerry — Marry me. I’m a nice fellow, too— and 
I can give you what you really care about. You’re 
over your ears in debt, without any chance of paying up 
—or cutting down. And you are, shall we say, twenty- 


nine in October? I know what it cost you when your — 


father died, and you had to come down a peg. You 
don’t want to keep on — coming down, do you? 

CLarE — And so — you advise me to marry you? 

JERRY — Yes. 

CiareE — (looking at him squarely and significantly). 
Knowing all I do know about you? 

JERRY —I don’t see how that concerns you. 

CiareE — It proves you don’t love me. 

Jerry —I want you, and I’m offering marriage to 
get you. 

CLARE — You haven’t said one word of love. 

JERRY — I’ve said: “What’s the use bluffing?” Vm 
no movie hero— and no crazy dreamer. I’m a little 
shop-worn, perhaps — maybe, a little soiled — but ’m 
sane, and I’m solvent. You’re good-looking, and smart, 
and a lady. You'll help my standing and I’11 help your 
credit. For the rest—-we needn’t bother each other 
too much. . . . What do you say? 

Ciare — I say it’s — revoltingly — sordid! 

JERRY — (looks at her an instant). All right! (Takes 
out his watch.) You think it’s sordid at three forty-five 
on Christmas Eve. Well, keep your ears and your 
mind open, and see how you feel in the morning. My 
telephone’s six nine four two Rhinelander — and this is 
the last time I shall ask you! (Puts his hand on the 
knob.) 

CrarE— Wait! (He turns back.) Whatever you 
believe of me, I love Mr. Gilchrist! 

Jerry — Rhinelander six nine four two. 

CLareE — And, what’s more, I’m going to marry him! 

JERRY — Rhinelander six nine four two. 
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CLARE — Jerry, I think you’re the most detestable 
person I’ve ever known in my life! 
JERRY — (laughing). Rhinelander six nine four two! 


The wardens gather. First, Jerry’s father, George 
Goodkind. “Goodkind is much like any other success- 
ful business man you might meet—and like — at 
dinner. He is brisk and economical of time, but 
pleasant, and, unless his interests are involved, ex- 
tremely amiable. He does what he conceives to be his 
duty by his family, his community and his God, and 
feels that all three should appreciate it.” 

The second is Charlie Benfield. “Benfield is fifty, 
and a ‘rough diamond.’ He is self-made and proud of 
it, though nothing really good — nothing of education 
or refinement, or knowledge and appreciation of fine 
things — has gone into the making. He is arrogant, 
domineering, used to having his own way, and to 
sweeping aside obstacles.” 

Goodkind is principally concerned over the Christmas 
sermon young Gilchrist has declared he will preach — 
a sermon about the garment workers’ strike. As it 
happens, neither he nor Benfield is interested in clothing, 
but they are interested heavily in West Virginia coal 
mines, and down there they are on the verge of the 
biggest walkout in their history. Any encouragement 
the men might get now — Besides, the labor problem’s 
none of the church’s business. That’s what Gilchrist 
has got to be made to understand. 


Dr. WapHam—I have told him . . . frequently. 

Goopxkinp — And what’s the answer? 

Dr. WapHam — He says every problem ought to be 
the church’s business, and that, until the church becomes 
a power in live issues, it isn’t a power in life! 

GoopkinD — He won’t listen to reason? 

Dr. WapHam — No, 
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Goopkinp — Then he’ll have to listen to something 
else. If he persists about this Christmas sermon — 
(Barnaby enters. Goodkind turns impatiently.) What 
is it, Barnaby? 

BarNABy — There’s a man out there wants to see 
Mr. Gilchrist. 

Goopkinp — What kind of a man? 

Barnaby — (indifferently). A poor man. I think 
he’s a Jew. 

Goopkinp — Whoever heard of a poor Jew? 

Dr. WapHamM — Mr. Gilchrist isn’t here. 

Barnasy — I told him that, but he won’t go away. I 
wanted to ask had I better send for the police? 

Dr. WapHam — Oh, I wouldn’t do that! 

BarnaBy — Why don’t he go over to the synagogue 
instead of hanging around a Christian church. Mr. 
Gilchrist gave this fellow his overcoat. I suppose he’s 
come back for the gloves! 

Dr. WapHAM — Tell him I’ll speak to Mr. Gilchrist. 
(Barnaby shakes his head despairingly and exits.) 

Goopkinp — Well, there you are, and what I wanted 
to talk about privately is . . . what’s got into the boy? 
Has he gone crazy? 

Dr. WapHAM — I’ve asked myself that. I’ve asked 
myself if what he saw in France — 

Goopxkinp — Exactly. A lot of young fellows go off 
the handle and start out to reform the world, but this 
lad has run through twenty thousand dollars in less 
than three months! 

Dr. Wapuam — In addition to his salary? 

Goopkinp — Yes. I could understand if he’d spent 
the money on himself, but he hasn’t! He’s given it 
away! Gilchrist’s father was my first partner, and I 
got the boy in here, and I feel responsible for him. 
As trustee, I can refuse to turn over another penny of 
his principal, and, as senior warden, I can demand his 
resignation from this church. But I want him to have 
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every chance. Tell him if he’ll get a grip on himself, 
and reconsider tomorrow’s sermon — Here’s Benfield! 


Benfield is even more bitter than Goodkind, and more 
inclined to take immediate and drastic action. “All I 
got to say now is: Gilchrist leaves this church or I 
do!” is his attitude. And it is while he is repeating 
this very definite conclusion that Daniel enters the 
room quietly, and stands in the shadows by the door. 
If the star of Bethlehem at the top of the Christmas 
tree could throw a few flashing gleams of light about, 
they might have revealed him, but the star is still not 
working. 

“You can decide which of us is the most valu’ble to 
your church!” he hears Benfield shout. “Because I 
tell you again— and straight —this church ain’t big 
enough for Gilchrist and me!” 

Daniel is smiling as he steps forward into the light. 
“A church that isn’t big enough for two little men, 
Mr. Benfield, must be somewhat crowded for God!” he 
says. 

“Daniel is thirty-three. He was a football hero at 
college,” his playwright biographer says of him, “and 
he shows it. He was a gentleman before he went to 
college and he has been one ever since, and he shows 
that, too. What he doesn’t show is what one expects 
in a ‘reformer’— narrowness, hardness, something for- 
bidding. An ascetic, beyond doubt, self-denial has only 
made him trim and fit. The goodness that shines in his 
face is partly good humor. He has honest eyes, with 
fire in them, and there is strength and zeal back of that 
— strength and zeal that will leave their mark later. As 
yet his exultation is chiefly in his smile. His great gift 
is charm — and sympathy. At this moment he wears no 
overcoat, and is glowing from the cold.” 

Mr. Benfield is somewhat disconcerted by the entrance 
of Daniel. With a grunt of disapproval he shuffles into 
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Dr. Wadham’s office where he can continue his criticism 
of the church’s interference in his personal affairs in 
a friendlier, or at least a more understanding, atmosphere. 

Alone with Daniel, Dr. Wadham seeks with such 
diplomacy as he can master to warn his young assistant 
of the danger in which he stands. 


Dr. WapHam — Daniel, you’re in trouble. 

DaniEL — Doctor, I’m used to it. 

Dr. WapHam — This time it’s serious. I’ve warned 
you often. I don’t see how you can have been so blind. 

DanteL — I haven’t been blind. 

Dr. WapHAM — Then you don’t care for your position 
in this church. 

DaniEL — There’s only one thing I care for more. 

Dr. WapHam — And that is? 

DaniEL — To be worthy of it. 

Dr. WapHAM — When you're as old as I am, Daniel, 
you'll understand that being honest doesn’t necessarily 
mean being disagreeable. 

DanieL — Doesn’t it mean — telling the truth? 

Dr. WapHam — Do you know the truth, Daniel? 

DaniEL — Yes; don’t you? Doesn’t every man — in 
his heart? And if we want to keep it in our hearts, 
and never think about it or look it in the face, shouldn’t 
someone pry open the door and cry: “Behold!” . . . 
I didn’t tell them anything they didn’t know, Doctor. 
I don’t know anything they don’t know. I just: re- 
minded them — 

Dr. WapHam — (exploding on the last word). That 
we were heathen! . 

DantEL — That we were Christians, and every man 
our brother, and that we were sitting, overdressed and 
overfed, in a Christian church, while our brother froze 
and starved — outside —in a Christian world! 

Dr. Wapuam — That isn’t fair! These good people 
have given — 
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DANIEL — Given — what cost them nothing! Frump- 
ery and trumpery and diamond stars! That’s how all of 
us give—what we don’t need; what we don’t even 
want! You’re a good man, Doctor, and, honestly, what 
would you say tomorrow if your wife told you she’d 
sold her rings, and given the money to the ‘poor? 

Dr. Wapuam — Why, | — 

DanIEL — You'd say she was crazy! 

Dr. WapHAm — But there’s no necessity — 

DaniEL — Oh, yes, there is! There'll be people lying 
in the parks tonight. What would Mrs. Tice say if I 
invited them to sleep in her pew? 

Dr. WapHam — That there’s no reason why she should 
share dirt and disease! 

DaniEL — Exactly! We may believe in the brother- 
hood of man, but we know about germs! We're not sure 
what is truth, but there’s one thing we are sure of, and 
mean to be sure of, and that’s our own comfort! You 
know that, and I know it, and they know it — but we 
mustn’t say it! All right; in God’s name, what are 
we to say? 


Dr. Wadham is not quite sure, but he would suggest 
that Daniel change his Christmas text to “Glory to God 
in the highest — and on earth, peace, good will toward 
men.” 

“There are many kinds of peace—” he seeks to 
explain, but Daniel stops him. 

He will preach, he says, from the text: “And Peter 
followed afar off!” 

“We all follow — afar off,” he has observed. And he 
has been wondering if it would not be possible for all 
of us to come closer to Christ. 


DANIEL — What would happen if anybody really tried 
to live like Christ? 
Dr. WapHamM — (shaking his head). It can’t be done. 
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DanreL — Isn’t it worth trying? Men risk their lives 
—every day—Jin experiments far less worth while. 
We’ve had centuries of “fear, and hate, and greed”—and 
where have they brought us? Why not try love?” 

Dr. WapHAaM — How can you make them try? 

DaniEL — By showing that it would work. 

Dr. WapuHamM — It won’t work, Daniel. It’s a beau- 
tiful ideal, but it won’t work. Times have changed, 
and things are different. Life isn’t as simple as it was 
two thousand years ago. The trouble with you, Daniel, 
is that you’re not practical. 

DaniEL — I wonder. 

Dr. WapHamM — And the great need of the church is 
practical men. We mustn’t take the Scriptures too 
literally. We must try to interpret their spirit. And, 
above all, we must please our congregations, or we shan’t 
have any. And then what becomes of our influence? 
Better fall back on my text for tomorrow, Daniel. 

DaniEL — I can’t. 

Dr. WapHamM — At least, you must promise not to 
discuss the strike. 

DaniEL —I can’t do that, Doctor. 

Dr. WapHamM — Or else let me take the pulpit. 

DaniEL —I won’t do that! 

(A pause.) 

Dr. WapHam — Very well! Preach your Christmas 
sermon, and afterward — 

DaniEL — Yes? 

Dr. WapHamM — I think you may find a greater field 
of usefulness elsewhere. I’m sorry, Daniel. I know 
ee been very happy in your work here. I know 

ow failure hurts. But you saw it coming, and you 
wouldn’t turn aside. 

DaniEL — (he looks up with flashing eyes). The man 
who turns away from his vision — lies! 


Clare’s return from the choir room interrupts them, 
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and Dr. Wadham takes himself away to the warden’s 
meeting with such dignity as he still controls. 


CLaRE—. . . Got anything on your mind, Dan? 

DaNiEL — (quickly). What do you — 

CiarE —I mean anything special to do? 

DaniEL— Oh! No. 

CiarE — Take me home. 

DaniEL — (he beams.) I’m getting my Christmas 
present early! (Gets his hat.) 

CLarE — Where’s your coat? 

DaniEL — Outside. That is—TI lent it to a friend. 
Oh, I’ve got another — somewhere! 

CiarE — But you can’t go out without a coat. (Looks 
at wrist watch.) Anyway, I told the taxi man to come 
back at half past four. That’s the worst of not having 
acar. Well, we may as well sit down! What’s the mat- 
ter with you, Dan? 

DaniEL — Nothing important. 

CLarE — There will be if you insist on going around 
without an overcoat! (Looking at him narrowly.) 
You’re too generous. (He is miles away.) I say 
you’re too generous. How are we going to be married 
if you go on giving things away? 

DaniEL — (laughs). Is generosity a fault in a 
husband? 

CLARE — That depends. Is it true you’ve been giving 
away — well — large sums of money? 

DantEL — Who told you that? 

CiarE — A little bird. (He laughs.) And that you’ve 
refused to take part of your income? 

DaniEL — Little bird tell you that? 

CiarE — Yes. 

DaniEL — Must have been a cuckoo! 

CiarE — Is it true? 

DanrEL — About the money? Yes. 
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CLarE — Why? 

DanIEL — Well, there’s the strike, and a good deal 
of unemployment, and I’ve got so much. Why — I’ve 
got you! 

Ciare — Let’s not talk about it now. Yes, let’s! — 
You’re so changed. I hardly know you. We don’t seem 
to want the same things any more. 

DantEL — What do you want, Clare? 

CiareE—I want to be happy. 

DanIEL — That’s exactly what I want! 

CLarE — How can anybody be happy without money? 

DanrEL — How can anybody be happy with it? Any- 
way, do you think people are? Happier than the 
people who just have enough? 

CLarRE—In our day and age there’s nothing worse 
than poverty! There’s nothing more degrading than 
having to scrimp, and save, and do without, and keep 


up appearances! I’ve tried it . . . ever since father 
died . . . and I know! I can’t do it any longer, and 
I won't! 


DantEL — Clare! 

(She turns away, and comes back somewhat calmer.) 

CiarE —I don’t want to quarrel with you, Dan. I 
just want you to be sensible . . . I love you, but I 
love the good things of life, too. I like to be warm 
and comfortable. 

DaniEL — You can be sure of that. 

CLARE — But that’s only the beginning. I want good 
clothes, and furs, and my car, and money to spend when 
I like. I want my own house, and my own servants, 
and a husband who amounts to something. I’m no 
different from other women of my class. 

DanieL — I hoped you were. 

CLarE— A year or two ago people thought you were 
going to be a bishop. Today you’ve made an enemy of 
every influential man in the church. All that may be 
very noble, but I’m not noble, and I don’t pretend to be. 
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I don’t feel any call to sacrifice myself for others, 
and I don’t think you have any right to ask it! 

DanrEL —I do ask it, Clare. 

CLARE — You mean you’re going on like this? 

DanieL —I mean I can’t give you expensive clothes, 
and servants, and a big house, while all about us people 
are hungry. 

CLARE — What do you propose to give me? 

DanreEL — A chance to help. 

CLarE— To help wash the dishes, I suppose, in a 
three-room flat in a side street! 

DaniEL — And to visit the sick, and befriend the 
friendless. 

CiareE — A charming prospect! 

DaniEL — It really is, Clare. You don’t know how 
happy we can be with work, and our modest plenty. 
There’s so much to do—and they won’t let me do it 
here. We've got to get near the people in trouble, 
and we can’t with a big house and all that. I don’t 
think we shall come to a three-room flat. (He smiles.) 
We'll have five or six rooms, and our books, and each 
other. 


But that is not Clare’s idea of what her married life 
should be, and before she leaves she has given him back 
his ring. 

For a moment Daniel stands looking at the ring. 
From the choir room there come the strains of “Hark, 
the Herald Angels.” He crosses to close the door, and 
as he does so he hears a step behind him. He turns 
and can vaguely make out the form of a man who has 
entered from the street and stands in the deeper shadows. 
He is the man to whom Daniel has given his overcoat 
earlier in the day. 


Danie — Who’s there? . . . Are you looking for 
someone? 
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Poor Man — Yes. 

DaniEL — I’m the assistant rector . . . Mr. Gilchrist. 

Poor Man —I know you, Mr. Gilchrist. 

DaniEL — Oh, yes, I remember. You’re the man who 
was cold. Can I do anything more for you? 

Poor Man — I think you can. 

DaniEL — Let’s have it then. 

Poor Man — Perhaps I can help you, too. 

DaniEL — In what way? 

Poor Man — In my way. 

DantiEL — My poor man, I wish you could! (His 
despair impels him to confide in anyone.) I was so 
sure of what I wanted to do, and now I begin to wonder 
if it can be done! 

Poor Man — It has been done. 

DanreL — But in this day — in this practical world 
—can any man follow the Master? 

Poor Man—Why not? Is this day different from 
any other? Was the world never practical before? Is 
this the first time of conflict between flesh and spirit? 
If it could be done then, why not now, and, if it was 
ever worth the doing, why not now? 

DaniEL — But how? 

Poor Man — We have been told how. 


DaniEL — “Take no thought of the morrow. . . . Sell 
whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor. . . . Love 
thy neighbor as thyself. . . . Bless them that curse 


you, do good to them that hate you.” But if a man 
did those things today, people would think him mad! 

Poor Man — What does it matter? 

DaniEL — He would lose everything! 

Poor Man — And gain everything! 

DaniEL — What good can one man do? 

Poor Man — Why don’t you try? 

DaniEL — The Master tried, and they crucified Him! 

Poor Man — Did they? And if they did, what does 
that matter? Is a man dead whose ideal lives? “Ye 
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crucified me, but I am with ye always, even unto the end 
of the world!” 

DaniEL — In God’s name, who are you? 

Poor Man —I am a Jew! 


“As he speaks, slowly the tree and everything beneath 
it is illuminated by the star of Bethlehem. The light, 
dim at first, grows stronger and stronger, its rays 
revealing sanctuary and picking out the points of the 
cross on the altar. But where the Poor Man stood is 
nothing. There is no one there. The spirit —if spirit 
it was — has disappeared. The man — if man it was — 
has gone. Daniel gives a cry, and, as he does so, the 
light is extinguished, and suddenly, to the music that 
has been heard faintly through the door during this 
scene, the full choir sings: ‘Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing.’ ” 


In black darkness the curtain falls. 


ACT II 


It did not take the church trustees long to decide 
that Daniel Gilchrist was far too radical a young man 
to preach in their church. He was dismissed practically 
at the close of the Christmas Day services. 

But there was a sort of string to the dismissal. 
George Goodkind, because of his liking for Daniel and 
the sense of obligation he felt as his guardian, under- 
took to continue him in the work in which he was 
interested, and sent him as a sort of harmonizer where- 
ever the Goodkind employees were grumbling or 
rebellious. 

“T didn’t hire him because I was sorry he got fired 
out of the church,’ Goodkind explained to Charlie 
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Benfield; “and only a little because I knew his father. 
I hired him because he had theories, and I wanted to try 
them out. . . . Yes, and the remarkable part of it is 
that sometimes they work. They worked up at that 
power plant. A year ago I wouldn’t have taken it as 
a gift. Gilchrist applied a little soft soap, and .. . 
with all the increased wages and decreased working 
hours the plant is making money now for the first time. 
. There’s something in Gilchrist.” 

Ten months after the church episode, on an evening in 
November, the Goodkinds have been entertaining infor- 
mally at dinner. After dinner word is brought to them 
that Max Stedtman, from the Goodkind mining prop- 
erties in West Virginia, is in town with a committee of 
disgruntled workmen and would like to have a con- 
ference. He is sent for. 

There has been trouble in West Virginia, and Gil- 
christ has been down there trying to settle it. What 
progress he has made is indicated by a telegram recently 
received. “Everything settled if you accede to rational 
conditions.” 

“Rational conditions,” suggests Jerry Goodkind, sum- 
moned by his father, with Benfield, to meet Stedtman 
in the library, means nothing less than surrender. He, 
for one, will be damned if he will consider any such 
idiotic action. 

Stedtman, who arrives ahead of the committee, is a 
“conciliator,” an employer’s spy; a member of an 
organization that worms its members into unions and 
then proceeds to “handle” any situation that may arise. 
To honest men he is what is known as a “rat.” And 
Stedtman naturally is against Gilchrist, who has gone 
around talking compromise. 

“Compromise ain’t no way to settle a strike,” he tells 
the Goodkinds. “Givin’ ’em confidence! Why, we got 
a couple o’ hundred representatives among the work- 
men tellin’ ’em they got no chance. We got special 
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police clubbin’ ’em every time they try to hold a meeting. 
You wouldn’t believe what we done down there in the 
way of harmony!” 

The two other members of the committee arrive. They 
are Joe Hennig and Umanski, a giant Pole. Umanski 
is the honest member. Hennig, Stedtman figures, can 
be “reached.” He’s got a pretty wife— and men with 
pretty wives need money to keep ’em satisfied. 

Neither of the Goodkinds nor Benfield can understand 
what the men are striking for, they tell the committee. 
The work’s there and the pay is as high as the market 
demands. Let them take it or leave it. What’s the 
matter with them, anyway? 

Umanski, the Pole, undertakes to answer. 


Umanski — I work twelve hours — every day—thurty 
years — got nothing. 

BENFIELD — Why should you have? An untrained 
man — 

JERRY — You don’t even know English! 

Umanskt— How I gonna learn English — work 
twelve hours a day? 

Jerry — Nobody asked you to take the job! Nobody 
asked you to come over here! You’re not an American! 

Umansxi —I was American. 

JERRY — When? 

Umanski — When I fight in the war. 

JERRY — (flustered, turning to Goodkind). We're not 
getting anywhere. We've been over this a dozen times! 

Goopxinp — What do you want? 

Umanski — I wanna chance to learn! I wanna chance 
to live! I wanna chance to see . . . sun! 

Jerry — Wha’d’ ya mean — son? 

GoopxkiNnp — Your son? 

Umansk1 —God’s sun. I never see him. Go to 
mines—him not up. Work in mines —him not see. 
Go home — him gone. Got baby five years ago. Never 
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see him. Goto mines. . . him not up. Come back — 
him sleep. Go home one day — him gone. 

Goopkinp — Dead? 

Umanski — (bowing his head). My wife say: “Good! 
Not such many to feed!” 

Jerry — When you worked you had enough to eat, 
didn’t you? 

Umansk1 — Yes. Work twelve hours a day and got 
enough to eat — so can work some more. Always work. 
Get up — work — come back — sleep — get up — work. 
Never got time to talk to wife — never got time to talk 
to nobody — never got nowhere. Never save nothing. 

Jor — (whining). It ain’t fair! 

(Jerry takes out his gold cigarette case.) 

Umansk1 — That little box — what you pay for him? 
(Jerry turns, not deigning to answer.) Ah, I know, 
gold. You pay more for him than I got for swing pick 
thirty years. Me and six families — we live in one house 
you own. We got one room upstairs; two down cellar. 
Sleep there. Eat — cook — wash upstairs. See nothing 
but brick yard, and clothes hang up to dry. Wife — 
she carry water from yard. Me—lI carry potato peeling 
out front. Him rot. If I don’t like that, I quit — and 
starve! 

JERRY — You want to live on Fifth Avenue! 

BENFIELD — And then you’d find something to kick 
about! 

Umansk1 — If I don’t like other man’s will. Other 
mans take my job. I got little girl twenty years old. 
Awful nice little girl. Got gold hair. Got blue eyes. 
Her take sick. She sorry she’s sick. She wanna go 
church. She ask me: “Pop, buy me new dress for church. 
Buy me pretty pink dress.” Where I get him? We 
hire doctor once, and he say: “Air — sunshine — milk 
— eggs!” ‘Where I get air — sunshine — milk — eggs? 
Got no job. My little girl, she cough, and cough, and 
one night she die. I tell you we got right to quit! We 
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got right to hang together! We got right to fight — 
to live — and, by God, we gonna fight — we gonna live 
—we gonna — by God! 


“The music stops. In the same short instant there is a 
patter of applause; more music — lively this time — 
and, bursting into the room, Dilly runs into Umanski. 
She has gold hair; she has blue eyes; and what is more: 
she has a new dress. It is a ‘pretty pink dress,’ too, and 
its owner wears jewels worth the ransom of a dozen 
Umanskis. Then . . . Umanski looks at her; then covers 
his face and with a great sob, drops into a chair. Stedt- 
man puts his arm about the man’s shoulders. Goodkind 
stares at him sympathetically.” 


Nothing comes of the conference — nothing except 
the strengthening of the Goodkind-Benfield determina- 
tion to fight it out. 

Daniel misses the meeting with the committee. By the 
time he arrives the workmen have left. In the library 
he finds Clare, now married to Jerry, and a little 
miserable at the moment because her husband has just 
given her another sable scarf. She knows what that 
means — that he has done something he is ashamed of. 

She brightens when Daniel comes in. She is glad to 
find him looking well and as though he were happy in 
his new work. It means much, she knows that. Her 
father-in-law has told her that if he succeeds in settling 
the West Virginia strike, it will mean promotion — and 
a huge salary. He must not give that away... . 


CiarE — You don’t really seem to have lost anything 
by giving up your church. 

DaniEL— No. Queer as it seems, sometimes I think 
I’ve gained . . . in opportunity. 

CLaRE — (pensively). Perhaps one might have eaten 
one’s cake and had it, too. 
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DaniEL — Clare! 

CLarE — You frightened me so that night, with the 
bugaboo of poverty. Don’t you think there might have 
been a compromise. Something half way. 

DanrEL — Why open wounds that are beginning to 
heal? 

CiarE — Yours seem quite healed. 

DaniEL — And you have everything you want? 

CLARE — Yes. 


DanteL — You see . . . I was selfish . . . to ask you 
to give up the things that count so much with you for 
those that count with me. . . . Afterward, when I knew 
you were to be married . . . I was afraid for you... 
and I was wrong again. You’re happy . . . and ’'m 
honestly glad! 

CiareE — Are you... honestly . . . happy? 


DaniEL — Honestly. 

CiLarE — In just helping others? 

DaniEL — In just helping others. 

CLaRE — I don’t understand that. 

DaniEL — You will . . . some day . . . and so will 
all the world! 


Their visit is interrupted by Jerry, who “has added 
two or three brandies to a generous allowance at dinner,” 
and is sullen and quarrelsome. He resents finding Daniel 
and Clare together, resents the thought of what he believes 
to be their still existent love for each other. Most of all 
he resents Clare’s attitude toward the sable stole as a con- 
science gift and her present pointed questioning of him. 


JERRY — . . . I don’t propose to be made a blackguard 
before strangers! 

CLaRE — Dan isn’t a stranger. And I don’t want to 
make you a blackguard. Only . . . since you’ve in- 
sisted on the truth . . . Dan, when did my husband 
leave Black River? 
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DantEL — I haven’t seen him since Thursday. 

CiarE — No. 

DanrEL — As a matter of fact, I wasn’t — 

Jerry —Oh! . . . Where were you? 

DaniEL — At the mines. 

CiarE — Is that the truth? 

Jerry — Of course! It’s the truth, and if it wasn’t, 
I don’t see that you’ve any right to ask questions! I 
haven’t done anything that wasn’t in the bargain! I 
haven’t done anything every man doesn’t do! 

CLARE — Every man. . . perhaps . . . but one! 

Jerry — Gilchrist! My God! Now we've got it! If 
you’d only married him! He’s good, because he says 
so! You ought to’ve been here a minute ago . . . when 
the company detective warned us not to mention Gilchrist 
to Joe Hennig! 

DaniEL — You mean — 

JERRY —I mean Pearl Hennig! 

DanteL — Pearl Hennig? Why, you — you know that’s 
not true! 

CiareE —/ know it’s not true! 

JERRY — Do you? 


At this moment the voices of Stedtman and Hennig are 
heard in the adjoining room. They are quarreling and 
Stedtman is evidently trying to dissuade Hennig from 
entering. They burst into the room and Hennig, in a 
passion, faces Daniel and demands to know what he has 
done with Pearl. Daniel doesn’t know where Pearl is. 
The last time he saw her she said she was going to her 
sister’s. But Hennig has a wire from the sister saying 
Pearl isn’t there. Furthermore, under Jerry’s cross- 
questioning, Stedtman declares he saw Gilchrist and Pearl 
together a day or two before in Black River. 


JozE HeEnnic — (starting for Gilchrist). 1 knew it! 
I’m gonna kill you! 
Jerry — No, you’re not. You’re going to keep quiet. 
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But you wanted the truth, and you’ve got it. I’ve known 
it all along. (Yo Clare.) Now do you think I was 


lying? 
CrarE —I don’t know. I don’t understand. : 
Jerry — Oh, yes, you do . . . only you won’t admit 
at 


CLARE — I suppose that’s it. 

DaniEL — Clare! I don’t care what anyone believes 
but you! 

CiarE — I'll believe you, Dan, if you’ll only explain. 

DaniEL — I — 

Jerry —I forbid you to speak to my wife! 

CLarE — Go on, Dan. 

Jerry —I forbid you to speak to my wife! 

DaniEL — (to Jerry). If I hadn’t anybody to think 
about but you! 


They glare at each other. Suddenly, Jerry lifts his 
open hand, and strikes Dan across the mouth. Dan starts 
to retaliate, but controls himself, opens his clenched 
hands, and lowers his head. 


CiarE — Dan; you’re not going to take that? 

DaniEL —I have nothing to say. 

CxiarE—I didn’t think you were a coward. You 
see, I was wrong about everything. (She sweeps out 
of the room.) 


Daniel’s meeting with the elder Goodkind and the 
submission of his plan to settle the strike is, for Daniel, 
no more happily concluded. The millionaire employer 
is ready to admit that strikes are costly; that it would 
be much better to keep the men contented, to give them 
a real interest in their jobs, but it can’t be done by 
giving them more wages, because the more they get 
the less they want to do for it. 


x 
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“When you tell a man he’s going to have the same 
reward, whatever he does — not because he’s got ability, 
but because he’s got a union card— down goes the 
standard, out goes incentive, and to hell goes the whole 
social structure!” 

“Right!” agrees Daniel. 

“That’s why I’m fighting the unions! Not because 
I want to starve the man who works, but because I want 
to fire the man who doesn’t . . . and reward the man 
who does! I want to give every man a good reason for 
doing his best! You can talk equality and democracy 
all you like, Dan, but the minute the average man isn’t 
afraid of being fired he isn’t afraid of being workless! 
. . . The minute you take away incentive — the chance 
to get this — (indicating his home) — that minute you 
reduce the world to a common level of common indif- 
ference and common futility!” 

To all of which Daniel most heartily agrees. But 
when a moment later Goodkind finds similar phrases in 
Daniel’s proposed “rational” settlement of the Goodkind 
strike he rebels vociferously. “Refer all disputes to 
arbitration! Divide one half of the profits, over and 
above a fair dividend, pro rata among the men, accord- 
ing to wage and length of service?” The idea disgusts 
Goodkind. He’s got the strikers licked and he purposes 
to keep them licked. 

Benfield also would take a hand. He’d like to have 
Gilchrist remember that he is working for them, not 
for the miners. What the — 


Goopkinp — Wait a minute, Benfield. We've all lost 
our heads! Daniel and I have just been over all this 
and he admitted I was right. 

Daniet — Right as far as you went, but you only 
went part way! You have a right to a profit on your 
idea, and your investment and the labor you put back 
of it! The public has a right to coal, and transporta- 
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tion, and all it needs and pays for! But, above every- 
thing else, the workman who works honestly has a right 
to something more than the barest kind of a bare living 
and it can all be done if you don’t sink everybody’s 
rights to accumulate a fortune you don’t need and 
can’t see! . . . All the argument on earth can’t make 
you all right so long as there’s a Umanski in the world! 

Goopkinp — If these people succeed there’s no limit to 
what they’ll do! 

DaniEL — If they fail there’s no limit to what you'll 
do! 

Goopki1np — There’s no good transferring control from 
the intelligent few to the ignorant mob! 

DaniEL — There’s no good in anything so long as we 
fight each other like beasts, instead of helping each other 
like brothers! There’s no hope anywhere except in the 
Great Teacher, and the understanding that what He taught 
was not only good morals, but good sense and good 
business! 

BENFIELD — Highfalutin’ nonsense! 

PES Le: doesn’t realize what he’s costing 
us! 

DANIEL — What? 

Goopkinp — Millions! 

DaniEL — Oh, is that all? 

BENFIELD — All? 

DaniEL — Am I costing you one cigar? Am I costing 
you one blanket for your warm beds, or one stick of 
furniture from your comfortable homes, or anything else 
you'll ever miss? I’m taking nothing from you, and I’m 
giving thousands of men like you a chance to live! 

Goopkinp — (angrily). You’re costing yourself your 
last chance of success! 

DanieL —I don’t want your kind of success! I’m 
through! I give you back your job, as I gave you back 
your church, and I give you twenty-four hours to sign 
that agreement! 
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Goopxkinp — If I do, you’re finished! 

DaniEL —I am when you’ve signed! 

Goopkinp — If you walk out of that door you’re throw- 
ing away the chance of your life! 

DaniEL — I’m keeping my soul! 

BENFIELD — You Judas! 

Goopkinp — You damned fool! 

DaniEL — Good night! 


He closes the door behind him. 
The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


In October, 1920, Daniel Gilchrist is conducting 
“Overcoat Hall,” a sort of mission of his own founding 
in lower New York. With so much of his remaining 
capital as he could worry out of George Goodkind he 
has bought a pair of those old brownstone fronts that 
once proudly represented the residential aristocracy of 
Manhattan Island, and converted them into a combina- 
tion clubroom and meeting house for all who are either 
interested in, or in need of, their shelter. 

His assistants are few, and voluntary. Chief among 
them Mary Margaret, “a child of fifteen and pathetically 
pretty,” who is obliged, because of her twisted legs, to 
propel herself about Overcoat Hall with the aid of a 
pair of rubber-tipped crutches. 

Mary Margaret is one of the few of his newer friends 
who not only believes implicitly in Daniel and his work, 
but seems able to grasp something of its spiritual 
significance. Grubby, who was a hansom driver until 
hansoms went out, and then took to drink until drink 
went out, is a faithful hanger-on at the hall, but in his 
heart he is convinced Daniel is a nut. And Mack, another 
confessed down-and-outer, who has just come in to see 
what arrangements he can make about getting one of the 
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overcoats he has heard some guy is giving away, is of a 
mind with Grubby. 


Mack — Don’t he try to reform you? 

Gruppy — Naw! The way he talks, you’d think you 
was as good as him. He says to me, the other night, he 
says, “You’re a good man, Grubby,” he says. “You're 
strong and healthy,” he says, “and if you learned to drive 
a taxi, all the best people in New York would be tele- 
phoning for your cab. I’ll lend you the money,” he 
says. Gee, he almost had me started! 

Mack — What’s the catch! 

Grussy —I don’t know. 

Mack — There must be graft in it somewhere. 

Gruppy — If you ask me, I think the poor gent’s got 
a few nuts in his nose-bag. A little bit batty. That’s 
what I say! 

Mary Marcaret — And that’s what you got no right to 
say, Grubby! 

GrupBy — (to Mack). Mary Margaret. 

Mary Marcaret — He’s been good to you, ain’t he? 

GrupBy — That’s why we think he’s nutty. What’s he 
do it for? 

Mary Marcaret — ’Cause he loves you. 

Grupsy — What for? 

Mary Marcaret — God knows! (She has brought a 
cup and saucer with other utensils, and is clearing and 
setting a place at one end of the table.) After seven 
o’clock now, and the meeting half an hour, and he ain’t 
had a bite since morning! 

Mack — Where is he? 

Mary Marcaret — He went to see a man that killed 
himself. (Mack laughs.) I mean .. . tried to. It 
was in the papers this afternoon, and Mr. Gilchrist says: 
“I want to talk to that man.” (Mack’s interposition has 
brought his words to her mind, and reflecting on them, 
she explodes.) Graft! Why he didn’t have the rent 
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money yesterday, and he was desprit! He ain’t had 
money to get himself a pair of shoes, and nobody helps 
him, or comes near him, but you bums that roast him 


behind his back! 


An early visitor this particular October day is George 
Goodkind. For some time he has been curious as to what 
Daniel has been doing. Recently he has been stirred to 
resentment by reports from Jerry that Clare has been 
paying rather frequent visits to Overcoat Hall. Also he 
is tired of seeing Daniel continue to waste money on 
tennis and handball and bath-tubs for those who are 
unable to appreciate such things, and he has come to see 
what can be done about it. 

Goodkind has been waiting some few minutes when 
Daniel arrives, and his disgust has been increasing by the 
minute. Now he is witness to the crowning idiocy of his 
visit. Mack, stealing out quietly without having had a 
chance to talk to Daniel about the overcoat, decides to 
help himself to one on the rack. But the rack falls 
and Mack’s intention is revealed. Whereupon Daniel 
chides him gently, but gives him the coat. 

“You couldn’t steal it,” he explains to the astounded 
Mack. “It’s your coat. You asked for it and I gave it 
to you. When you’ve worn it . . . intoa good job. . . 
come back and help me give another to some one who 
needs it as you do.” 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” explodes Goodkind. “He 
won’t come back. Not one in ten would come back!” 

“All right,” answers Daniel. “That coat cost twenty 
dollars. If one in ten does come back we’ve made a 
man for two hundred dollars. Isn’t it worth the price?” 

To which Goodkind replies that it may be, if a man 
has the price — which Daniel hasn’t. Furthermore he is 
not likely to get it — not the way he’s been acting. First, 
there is the matter of Clare’s visiting Overcoat Hall. That 
will have to be stopped. 
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DanteEL — I’ve asked her not to come again. 

Goopxkinp — And he’s asked her . . . but she’s coming 
when she likes. She says so. Because she’s in love with 
you . . . God knows what women see in your kind of 
man! There was Pearl Hennig — 

DaniEL — Please! 

Goopkinp — Oh, my son told me! And I hear... 
in the neighborhood . . . that you’ve worse women 
than that running here! Women of the streets! 

DanreL — Not many. They’re welcome, but they don’t 
come. 

Goopxkinp — Well, that’s your business! And if your 
neighbors get sick of having a resort of this kind in 
their midst, and drive you out, that’s your business! But 
my son’s wife — 

DaniEL — Is her business! 

Goopkinp — And his! Only Jerry’s in no condition 
to settle the matter! He’s broken down from worry and 
overwork, and you’re partly responsible, and that puts 
it up to me! You can take this as a final warning! If 
you see Clare again, I'll act, and [ll act quick! That’s 
all! Good night! 

DaniEL — Oh! Mr. Goodkind! 

Goopkinp — Yes? 

DaniEL — How about the money? 

Goopk1nD — You’ve had what’s coming to you! 

DaniEL — But that’s nothing! I pay half that for these 
oy houses! And I’ve gone terribly in debt fitting them 
up! 

Goopkinp — With baths and tennis courts! 

DaniEL — People must have baths. 

Goopkinp — These dirty immigrants! 

DanieEL — The dirtier they are, the worse they need 
’em. I want to show them how to live, and I want to 
show other people... that you don’t have to make a pig- 
pen to make a profit! 

Goopkinp — Are you making a profit? 
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DanieL — Enormous. And, to go on, I’ve got to have 
twenty-two thousand dollars. 

Goopkinp — Oh, is that all? Twenty-two thousand 
dollars to go on making a fool of yourself: Well, you 
won't get it! 

DanieL — Not even as an advance? 

Goopkinp — Not a penny! 

DantEL — Don’t drive me to — 

Goopkinp — To what? 

DaniEL — To ask for an accounting! 

Goopxkinp — To ask for — what? Now listen to me! 
I’ve stood all I’m going to stand! You’ve run amuck! 
You’ve become dangerous to yourself! . . . and... 
me. . . and the neighborhood! You're going to stop 
it, and you’re going to stop it now! 

DaniEL — That’s your mistake. 

Goopkinp — Is it? A year ago you gave me twenty- 
four hours to sign a paper, and I did it, and it cost me 
two million dollars! Tonight I give you thirty minutes 
to shut up this place, and quit seeing my daughter, and 
if you won’t do it — 

DanieL — As I won't! 

Gooopkinp — I'll be here inside of half an hour with 
a doctor! 

DaniEL — And then? 

Goopxinp — Then we'll file a petition to have you 
declared incompetent! 

DanteL — Mr. Goodkind, you don’t mean that! You 
don’t mean that because I’m trying to help — 

Goopkinp — Help . . . whom? Strikers and street 
women and general riff-raff! And you don’t even hel 
them . . . because nobody can! And, if you could, 
and did, how in the name of God would that help the 
community? If I find you’re still crazy in half an hour, 
Ill say you’re crazy, and I'll prove it! Think it over! 


As he rushes from the room he all but knocks over 
Umanski, the striking Pole, who has become one of 
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Daniel’s most successful experiments. He has been study- 
ing and learning much. He works now “eight hours 
on the docks and six hours on myself,” as he explains, 
and the results are apparent. But Goodkind has no time 
to take note of the change. . . . 

Mary Margaret brings in the coffee and Grubby follows 
with the sandwiches. It is supper time, but Mary Mar- 
garet always has a time of it making Daniel stop work- 
ing long enough to eat. . . . Mary Margaret is a little 
exalted today. She is wearing a pair of “solid gold” 
slippers that she took from a barrel of clothes a lady 
had sent to the mission, and they make her almost 
think she’s Cinderella, sometimes. 


DanreEL — If you believe it . . . you are. 

Mary Marcaret —I guess believin’ ain’t never goin’ 
to make me dance. 

DaniEL — You can’t tell — if you believe hard enough. 

Mary Marcaret — That’s what you said before, and 
I’ve tried, but somehow it don’t work. 

DaniEL — That’s the very time to go on. If we stop, 
just because it don’t work, that isn’t faith. 

Mary Marcaret — No; I s’pose not. 

DaniEL — And faith moves mountains. Once upon 
a time there was a woman who'd been sick twelve years. 
Mary Marcaret — What was the matter with her? 

DaniEL — I don’t know. But there was a Man in that 
city who said He could even make the dead rise. And 
everybody laughed at Him . . . as they would today. 
But the woman didn’t laugh, and one morning, when He 
was passing her house, she got up and followed Him 

. . just to touch the hem of His cloak. And what do 
you think? 

Mary Marcaret—I dunno. 

DaniEL — She was cured. And the Man said — 

Mary MarcareT—I know. “Thy faith hath made 
thee whole,” 
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DaniEL — That’s right. 

Mary Marcaret — Could God do that for me? 

DaNIEL — Yes. 

Mary Marcaret — It would be an awful big favor. 

DaniEL — But if he doesn’t, you must go on. If faith 
doesn’t heal our hurts, it helps us to bear them. And 
that’s almost the same thing, isn’t it? 

Mary Marcaret — Yes. 

DaniEL — Like believing you’re Cinderella. 

Mary Marcaret — Yes. 

DaniEL — We can’t decide what we want, and then be 
angry and doubtful because it doesn’t happen our way. 
Because all the time it’s happening His way. The only 
thing we can be sure of is that He knows what’s best. 

Mary Marcaret — That’s right. You mean, if God 
wants me to be well, some day he’ll make me well? 

DaniEL — If you believe hard enough. 

Mary Marcaret — And if He don’t? 

DaniEL — Then that’s right . . . if you believe hard 
enough. 

Mary Marcaret — I will, Mr. Gilchrist. 


That night proved the most exciting of any Overcoat 
Hall had ever experienced. First, Pearl Hennig, who had 
successfully eluded the search of her husband the past 
few months, rushed in to warn Gilchrist that Joe was 
in town and searching for him. Joe had taken to drink 
lately and was openly accusing Dan of having spirited 
Pearl away. Worse than that, he was saying that Over- 
coat Hall was no more than a blind and that Daniel was 
using it to shield his way of living on women. 

Daniel refuses to consider Joe’s threats seriously. He 
even upbraids Pearl for not having stuck to her job, 
which was to bring Joe through, decently. And he 
refuses flatly to phone the police for protection. 

Before Pearl can leave the door opens and Clare 
enters. She, too, is excited and the sight of Pearl Hennig 
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does not serve to quiet her. Alone with Daniel Clare 
frankly confesses that she has left Jerry and come to 
him in the hope that he will let her stay. Jerry, drink- 
soaked, his health gone and his mind going, has grown 
increasingly impossible. Today he not only struck her, 
but openly accused her of having been Gilchrist’s mistress, 
and made the threat that to even matters he was going to 
send Gilchrist to the insane asylum. 


CiarE —I love you! I need you! I’ve always loved 
you, and needed you, even when I lied to you, and myself! 
This is our last chance for happiness! I’ve been blind, 
and stupid, and cruel, but it isn’t too late! Take me, 
and hold me, and we’ll both forget! 

DaniEL — Forget? 

CLarE — Forget everything. Won’t you take me, dear? 

DaniEL — No! 

CLARE — Don’t you want me? 

DaniEL — No! 

CLaRE— That’s not true! You love me! You've 
always loved me! Look at me and deny it if you can! 

DaniEL — I don’t deny it! I love you! 

CLARE — Then take me! 

DaniEL — I love the good in you . . . the good you’re 
trying hard to kill! I love you because you’re big enough 
to do what’s right! 

CLarE — What is right? 

DaniEL — Go back to your husband. 

Ciare —I’d rather die! 

DanieEL — I’d rather you died . . . than this! 

CLARE — Oh, you fanatic! You blind fanatic! 

DaniEL —I love you! 

CLARE — Love! You don’t know what love means! 
You’re only half a man! 

DanigeL— And I’m praying to God, with all my 
strength, to save us from the other half! 

CLareE — For what? 
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DaniEL— For you . . . and Him. . . and for my 
people! (Off right Mary Margaret is heard singing, 
softly, “I’m a Pilgrim, I’m a Stranger.”) For the little 
girl out there. 

CiarE — And for them you'd send me back to degra- 
dation? 

DaniEL — That little girl’s known degradation you and 
I will never know. And she’s singing. Her constant 
companions are poverty and pain . . . and she’s singing. 
She’s crippled. She may never walk again, and she can 
say God’s will be done. She believes in me. I can’t 
disappoint her, and the rest. I’m going on with my job, 
and you’re going back to yours. 

CiLarRE — You mean Jerry? 

DANIEL — Yes. 

CiarE — You think that’s God’s will? 

DaniEL —I know it is your job. You took it with 
your eyes open. It’s up to you to see it through. 

CiarE — Must I go on forever paying for one mistake? 

DaniEL — Somebody must pay for our mistakes. That 
it was wrong to make a bargain doesn’t make it right 
to break the bargain when we get tired of it. 

CiareE — I don’t know what to do. 

DaniEL— Play the game. Go back to that poor, 
mistaken man lying across the foot of your bed — his 
mind going and his health gone. Bear your punishment 
and help him to bear his. That’s your duty! 

CiarE — Duty! Duty! Duty! What about happiness? 

DaniEL — There is no other happiness. Oh, don’t 
you see, my dear, that’s been your great mistake? You're 
always crying — you and the world—“I want to be 
happy!” Happiness is service. Happiness is clean 
living, and clear thinking, and self-forgetfulness, and 
self-respect! 

Ciare — And love? 

DanrEL — Love isn’t all. Not the love you mean. You 
said, “Take me, and we'll both forget.” Could we have 
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forgotten promises unkept, faith disappointed, aspira- 
tions unrealized? No, my dear, love isn’t all; nor even 
happiness. There’s something bigger, and better, and 
more important, and that something is — duty! 

CLARE — The world doesn’t think that! 

DantEL — That’s what’s wrong with the world! 

CLarRE — You want me to go back? 

DaniEL — I want you to be right! 

CLarE — Well, then . . . I’m going through. I’m 
going back, and play the game . . . with you in my heart 
always. You don’t forbid that, do you? 

DanieL — You are in mine always. 

CiarE — And this isn’t good-bye. Sometime . 


somewhere . . . in this world, or out of it . . . there 
must be a moment . . . and a place to retrieve mistakes 
. . Good night. 


DanreL — Clare . . . good night. 
CiarE—And. . . thank you. 


Clare has gone. The outer door slams. Then a cab 
door — faintly. Daniel sinks . . . tired with the 
effort of renunciation. Then he comes down slowly, and 
drops on the bench in front of the table. Mary Margaret 
enters, singing “I’m a Pilgrim” in a high key, to march 
tempo, keeping time with her crutches. . . . 

Soon the neighbors are gathering for the evening meet- 
ing, and Mary Margaret helps receive. . . . Now Pearl 
Hennig is back, more excited than before. She has seen 
Joe, and his gang. She has heard them telling of what 
they are going to do to Overcoat Hall — and its phony 
man of God. Daniel stands ready to receive them as, 
a moment later, they burst through the door, an unruly 
mob of them, shouting the oaths of excited men. 

Umanski stops them. With a grip of Joe Hennig’s 
shoulder he sends that excited young mobster to his 
knees, and releases him reluctantly on Daniel’s order. 
Hennig is the spokesman. Gilchrist is a cheater, he 
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shouts; a low thing, living on the wages of women! No 
wife is safe anywhere within reach of Overcoat Hall! 
He knows, because his wife has been a victim! She says 
she’s workin’ in Macy’s. What she’s workin’ is Sixth 
Avenue, and Gilchrist put her there. 

Pearl admits a part of the charge. She lied to Gilchrist 
about Macy’s. She is on the street. 

Hearing her the crowd grows unruly. They press 
forward now. But Daniel stands his ground, with his 
hand on Pearl’s shoulder. Whatever she has done she 
has not lost him as a friend, he tells them. 

In a moment the crowd is hurling itself forward. 
Umanski is beaten back. A woman rushes to the window 
to shout for the police. At the end of the room to 
the left, just at the edge of the platform, Mary Margaret 
is praying aloud. Above the curse of the mob her shrill 
voice rises: “Our Father which art in heaven —” 

Again the mob attacks and Gilchrist falls. George 
Goodkind appears in the door and forces his way through. 
Let everybody stand back, he demands. They need have 
no further fear of Gilchrist. He will be in an insane 
asylum before night. 

Again above the crowd’s jeers the voice of Mary 
Margaret in prayer: “Save him, Oh, God —” 


Goopxkinp — Leave him alone! You can’t beat a 
crazy man! 

Peart — Mr. Gilchrist ain’t crazy! He ain’t a man! 
Ain’t you seen what he just done to me? 

A Woman — Hire a hall ! 

Peart — Ain’t you heard? I lied to him, an’ he give 
me another chance, an’ I’m gonna take ut! He ain’t no 
man! He’s a saint! I tell you he’s like God! 

A Voice — Where’s his wings? 

Jor — (sneeringly). Like God! 

Jimmir — That’s blasphemy. 

Jor — That’s what it is, an’ that’s what he’s been tellin’ 
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’em! Ain’t it... you... Grubby? Didn’t he tell 
you that, Jimmie? Didn’t he tell you he was a son of 
God? 

Tue Ganc— Sure he did! That’s right! 

Jor — You see, that’s what he’s told ’em all! That’s 
how he gets em! Didn’t you tell ’em you was a son of 
God? 

DanIEL — I am! 

Tue Ganc—He admits it! (A girl.) And I’m 
Mary Magdalene! Pipe Mary Magdalene! Son of God! 

DANIEL — So are we all! In you. ..andme... 
and all of us . . . deep down . . . is something of 
Him! We may try to hide it . . . or kill it, but, in spite 
of ourselves, we are divine! 

THE Ganc — Chuck it! Hell! Cut the gab! He’s 
crazy! Come on; smash the place! 

Tony — If you’re a son of God . . . save yourself! 
If you’re what you say . . . give us a sign! 


Now the mob fights furiously to reach Gilchrist. Sud- 
denly Umanski is overpowered and Daniel is struck down. 
Fighting like a demon Umanski clears a path through 
the crowd to his fallen benefactor, and as Gilchrist is 
revealed, a tiny trickle of blood running down his face, 
Mary Margaret ceases her praying and rises to her feet. 
Haltingly she walks toward Daniel. Suddenly the mob’s 
attention is attracted to the child by the piercing scream 
of a woman. 


Miss Levinson — Mary Margaret! Where are your 
crutches? 

Mary Marcaret —I don’t know! I kin walk! I kin 
walk! Mr. Gilchrist! Oh, Mr. Gilchrist! 

PEaRL—I told you! I told you he was a saint! 

Umanski1 — You wanted a sign—look! Down on 
your knees— you damned murderers! God’s in this 
room! Down on your knees! 


My 
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One by one and two by two, the awestruck mob obeys. 
Joe is lying senseless, but his cohorts, crossing themselves, 
have seen a miracle. 


The curtain falls. 


ACT IV 


Two months later Daniel and Mary Margaret are 
getting ready for another Christmas Eve celebration in 
Daniel’s study above the clubrooms of Overcoat Hall. 
It is a peaceful Christmas Eve with them. Mary Margaret, 
grateful “to God and Mr. Gilchrist” for the miracle that 
cured her, has spent her pennies for a highly colored 
print of “Mama’s Treasure” for Daniel, which she brings 
to his rooms that he may receive it from her hands rather 
than from those of whatever Santa Claus happens to have 
charge of the tree. 

Which prompts Daniel to an even exchange, and Mary 
Margaret’s present is brought forth—a child’s set of 
beaver furs— “the most beautifullest’” set that Mary 
Margaret has ever seen. 

There is a caller. It is George Goodkind. He has 
dropped in only for a moment “on business.” Jerry is 
waiting for him below in the car. The sight of Mary 
Margaret without her crutches reminds him. He wishes 
Daniel could perform a miracle on Jerry like that. 


Goopxkinp — Had a doctor look her over? 

DanieL — Three of ’em. 

GoopkInp — Any opinion? 

DaniEL — Three opinions. 

Mary Marcaret — They said he didn’t do it, and you 
seen him! 

DaniEL— Ssh! They all say she suffered from 
hysterical paraplegia. Hysterical paralysis. One says 
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she was cured by shock — you know; the riot. Another 
says it was suggestion . . . believing . . . which is 
another way of saying faith, isn’t it? The important 
thing is that she’s cured! 


Mr. Goodkind has come to offer Daniel Jerry’s job 
as general manager of the Goodkind properties. Jerry 
is ill. He has had to give up work, and there is more 
trouble at the mines. “We had a working compromise 
on your agreement,” Goodkind explains, “and every- 
thing was all right. But we began figuring that we 
could make more money and the men walked out and 
flooded the mines.” If Daniel will agree to take charge — 

But Daniel can’t. Not even for $100,000 a year. His 
work, as he sees it, is in Overcoat Hall, and even a hun- 
dred thousand dollars cannot buy him anything that he 
wants and has not got —shelter, food, friends, content- 
ment. 

But, demands Goodkind, is he a success? 


DaniEL — Are you? What issuccess? Money? Yes; 
that is what our civilization tells us. Money! But where 
has that brought us? Only to the elevation of the unfit 

. the merely shrewd and predatory. All around us 
we see men of wealth who have nothing else . . . neither 
health nor happiness nor love nor respect. Men who can 
get no joy out of books, or pictures, or music, or even 
themselves. Tired, worried men who are afraid to quit 
because they have no resource except to make money — 
money with which to buy vulgar excitement for their 
own debased souls. Why, Mr. Goodkind, I have an 
income that you wouldn’t suggest to your bookkeeper. 
But I have peace, and health, and friends, and time to 
read, and think, and dream, and help. Which of us is 
the rich man? 

Goopkinp — But if everybody lived your way, what 
would become of the world’s work? 
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DantEL — Living that way is my contribution to the 
world’s work. Another man’s might be selling shoes, 
or writing plays, or digging ditches. Doing his job 
doesn’t prevent any man from doing his bit. “From 
every man according to his ability to every man accord- 
ing to his needs.” And every man who gives his best 
must find his happiness. 

Goopkinp — I’m afraid there wouldn’t be much 
progress . . . living your way. 

DaniEL — That’s the second time you’ve spoken of my 
way. It isn’t my way. It’s the sum total of all that has 
been learned and taught. You, and Jerry, and the others, 
have called me eccentric, and a fool, because I’m trying 
to walk a path trod hard by countless feet. Was Christ 
eccentric? Was Confucius a fool? And how about 
Buddha and Mohammed? What of Saint Bernard, and 
Saint Teresa, and Saint Francis of Assisi — of Plato, and 
Zeno, and Lincoln, and Emerson, and Florence Nightin- 
gale, and Father Damien, and Octavia Hill, and all the 
saints and scientists, and poets and philosophers who have 
lived and died in complete forgetfulness of self? Were 
they fools? Or were they wise men and women who 
had found the way to peace and happiness? Were they 
failures? Or were they the great successes of all time 
and eternity? 

Goopkinp — God knows! 


The door opens and Jerry Goodkind enters. He is a 
dying man. “He drags his legs with difficulty, and his 
speech is thick, but he is still cynical and defiant.” 

A suggestion of the old patronizing sneer curls Jerry’s 
lip as he greets Gilchrist, and there is an echo of the 
old defiance in his trembling voice as he reports that 
although he is not so damned well at the moment, he 
will be all right as soon as he can get time to run down 
to Palm Beach. Clare’s been a brick to him. Neither 
he nor his father is quite able to understand what has 
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come over her, so éager has she been to do all that she 
can for Jerry. 

But what of Gilchrist? The same old nut, Jerry can 
see that. “God,” he wheezes; “some failure you’ve 
made out of your life! Wheels — by God, wheels!” 

At the door the elder Goodkind turns. Jerry is stump- 
ing uncertainly down the stairs. Gilchrist stands in the 
glow of the firelight, the picture of strong, confident, 
contented manhood. 

“T wonder if you’re the failure, after all?” he says, 
as he goes out. 

Daniel turns to the window, throws up the sash, and 
draws back the curtains. In the distance church chimes 
are beginning “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing.” He 
stands looking up at the heavens, his left arm akimbo. 
Mary Margaret, feeling the cold air, draws her “beauti- 
fullest” furs closer about her and then slips her head 
through Daniel’s arm and nestles closely to him. 


Mary Marcaret — Mr. a Is that the star of 
Bethlehem? 
DanteEL — I wonder. 


The chimes swell out as the curtain falls. 


THE END 


“MERTON OF THE MOVIES” 
A Comedy in Four Acts 
By GreorcE KAUFMAN AND Marc CoNNELLY 


(Based on the novel of the same name by 
Harry Leon Wilson) 


GEORGE C. TYLER produced the first of the Booth 
Tarkington-Harry Leon Wilson plays, “The Man from 
Home,” fifteen years ago, and both authors have been 
grateful admirers of his showmanship ever since. 

It was natural, therefore, that Tyler should have first 
call on Mr. Wilson’s “Merton of the Movies” when it 
came to a question of dramatizing that classic satire of 
the cinema. The stage rights were passed while the 
story was still running serially in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

For the work of transferring the comedy to the stage 
Mr. Tyler selected George Kaufman and Marc Connelly, 
the young collaborators whose two comedies, “Dulcy” 
and “Ladies First,” had the previous season brought 
them to prominence. Later Hugh Ford, the stage 
director, joined the group, acquiring a half interest in 
the play and taking charge of its staging. 

“Merton,” produced at the Cort Theatre, New York, 
November 13, 1922, immediately took its place with the 
most popular plays of the season and is still popular at 
this writing, after practically eight months of continuous 
playing. 

In adapting the story the Messrs. Kaufman and Con- 
nelly were wise in not permitting the obvious satire 
which is the tale’s foundation to dominate the plot, which 
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is homely and basicly human. They pick up the hero, 
Merton Gill, while he still is serving the customers of 
Amos Gashwiler’s general store in Simsbury, Illinois, 
as general clerk. , His passion for the movies is the 
subject of sly gossip, and he stands in a fair way of 
becoming a town joke, especially since Charles 
Harper swears he has seen Merton down in the Gash- 
wiler pasture as early as six in the morning talking 
to the Gashwiler horse and posing for a picture with 
his arms around the unsuspecting beast’s neck. 

Gashwiler himself has noticed that Merton finds it 
increasingly difficult to keep his mind on his work 
Saturday nights, when there is always a new movie 
at the local theatre, and he suspects that his young 
helper is spending a good part of his income on the 
pictures. 

Merton feels that he can afford to take the criticism 
of the Simsbury folk lightly. Having consecrated his 
life to a great career he cannot afford to let the reac- 
tions of small minds affect him, even if he were 
conscious of them. 

This particular Saturday night he feels unusually sure 
of his position and his ultimate victory. His savings 
are mounting up, the “stills” that the village photog- 
rapher has made of him in the various sartorial outfits 
he has managed to buy out of his fifteen-dollar-a-week 
salary are satisfactory, and he thinks he will soon be 
ready to start for California. Tessie Kearns, the village 
milliner, has brought the prints from the photographer 
and admired them with Merton, especially the one taken 
in a dress suit in which Merton’s resemblance to Harold 
Parmelee, “perhaps the greatest star in a certain type 
of part the screen will ever see,” is decidedly marked. 


_MERTON — . . . Of course, I don’t intend to imitate 
him (Parmelee), anyway. When I begin acting pro- 
fessionally, I intend creating my own particular types. 
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Miss Kearns — Have you made up your mind yet when 
you're going? 

MERTON — Pretty soon now. I’ve got two hundred 
and seventy dollars. I figure in another month or so 
— I'll have a clear three hundred. 

Miss Kearns— And then you'll go out to Cali- 
fornia? 

MERTON — The minute I get three hundred. I’ve got 
about all the clothes I need now. They can’t say I 
haven’t the equipment. I’ve got western suits, auto- 
mobile clothes, a polo suit — ’n’everything! 

Miss Kearns — (depressed). I'll be sorry to see 
you go—=in a way, Merton. But I know you're going 
to be a big success as an actor. 

MERTON — Well, I’ve been working hard at it. But 
I guess I’m still pretty far from perfect. 

Miss Krearns— Nonsense! You took all that corre- 
spondence course, didn’t you? 

Merton — It was funny, my thinking I knew every- 
thing before I took that course. Did I show you their 
certificate? 

Miss Kearns — (reading). All engraved! 

MERTON — You bet. 

Miss Kearns — “Film Incorporation Bureau, Station 
N., Stebbinsville, Kansas.” It’s a wonderful name, you 
took, Merton! (Reads from certificate.) Clifford 
Armytage. 

Merton — I picked it myself. 

Miss Kearns — It sounds so real. You’re an actor 
now, all right. Only I had no idea you might be going 
so soon. 

MerTON — Just the minute I get three hundred. 

Miss Kearns — It’ll be pretty quiet here. 

MERTON — You ought to come out too, Tessie. That’s 
the place for a scenario writer. 

Miss Kearns — Not on what the millinery business 


is paying. 
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Merton — You know a photo playwright ought to be 
right on the ground just as much as an actor. All the 
world-famous authors go out there, Rex Beach, Elinor 
Glyn, Maeterlinck, and Rupert Hughes — 


But Tessie is not altogether convinced. Having never 
sold a story she feels that she is not quite world-famous 
as yet. But Merton is confident she will get on. Some 
one is sure to buy her “Passion’s Perils.” All the great 
artists of the screen have had to be patient. Even the 
great Beulah Baxter. Miss Beulah is Merton’s movie 
ideal, and it is her appearance in the latest installment 
of the serial, “Hazards of Hortense,” that he has missed 
this Saturday night. Miss Kearns is telling him about 
it. 

Merton — I'll bet she was wonderful. What was the 
menace? 

Miss KEarns— They got the cabin surrounded by 
wolves and then set fire to it. It was harrowing. I 
aoe blame you for admiring her. She’s certainly fear- 
ess. 

MERTON — The wonder woman of the silver screen, 
I call her. 

Miss Kearns — One time tonight she fought a wolf, 
hand to hand. 

MERTON — Gee! 

Miss Kearns — I thought for a minute it was a double 
— it was so daring. 

Merton — Well, you can get that idea out of your 
head. I told you what she said at that personal appear- 
ance in Peoria. She said, if she ever used a double in 
“Hazards of Hortense” why, she’d feel she wasn’t keep- 
ing faith with her public. 

Miss Kearns—Oh, it must have been wonderful, 
being virtually face to face with her. 

Merton — It was, and very inspiring. Why, she just 
swayed that audience. 
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Miss Kearns —Mr. Gashwiler never found out why 
you went to Peoria, did he? 

Merton — No, but if he did I wouldn’t hesitate to 
admit it. Miss Baxter is a great influence in my life. 
That Elmer Huff got me a little sore just now. 

Miss Kearns ——- Why what — what did he do? 

Merton — Nothing, really. But Miss Baxter’s name 
almost came up in the course of conversation. If he’d 
have spoken lightly of her, I’d have lost control of 
myself. Say, Tessie, wouldn’t it be wonderful if — 
when I went out there —I got a chance to work with her 
in a picture? 

Miss Kearns —I hope you do, Merton. 

MERTON — Gee! 

Miss Kearns— Well, I'll be getting along — You 
know, Merton, in a way I’m just as glad you didn’t see 
the show tonight. They had another of those comedies. 

MertTON — Jeff Baird’s? She’d be revolted if she 
knew her work was on the same bill. Here’s a wonderful 
artist, on one hand, trying to do better and finer things 
all the time, like “Hazards of Hortense,” and alongside 
of her they put a cheap thing like one of those Jeff 
Baird comedies. Was the cross-eyed man in it again? 

Miss Kearns — Yes, he was. 

MERTON — It’s enough to discourage a real artist. 

Miss Kearns — Still, there were times when I could 
hardly keep from laughing. 

Merton — They oughtn’t to allow them to be made. 

Miss Krarns—No, I suppose not. (Gathering up 
pictures and magazines.) Well, good night. 

MERTON — What’s that — Silver Screenings? 

Miss Kearns — Yes, I’ve finished with it—if you 
want it. 

Merton — Thanks. Mary Pickford is beautiful, isn’t 
she? (Looking through it.) Here’s an interview with 
Harold Parmelee! (Studying the picture.) I’ve got 
a cap something like that. 
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Miss Kearns — It’s an awful good piece about him. 
I liked it where he says — (She looks over at the story 
to refresh her memory.) Ah— 

MERTON — (reading). “ Hard work and the constant 
striving toward an ideal. . . 

Miss Kearns — (turns ‘page). No—here at the 
end. 

Merton— Ah! About his wife! (Reads.) “She is 
not only my best pal, but my severest critic.” 

Miss Kearns — It’s a lovely tribute. 

Merton — And to a splendid woman. . . . 


Now Tessie has gone and Merton starts to close 
the store. He shuts the street door and pulls down the 
shades. From the windows he takes two wax dummies 
that have been on display, a female figure dressed in 
checked gingham and labeled, “Our Latest for Milady, 
only $6.98,” and a male wearing a raincoat with a 
guarantee, “Rainproof or You Get Back Your Money,” 
clinging to it. Rather a villainous looking person, the 
raincoat gent, and as Merton leans him against the 
counter he sneers, as Harold Parmelee might do, “You 
cur!” 

From under the counter he pulls a small trunk that 
holds his personal belongings, and from the trunk takes 
the wallet containing his savings, to which he adds 
another fifteen dollars. As he does so he notices a 
sombrero. Placing this jauntily on his head he closes 
a small window and then, dramatically turning out the 
hanging lamp and plunging the room in deep darkness, 
save for the moonlight and a small handlight at the end 
of the counter, he acts out a picture scene as it might 
have been written, playing all the characters. 

“One —9 U litthe =: kisses he hisses as the villain 
dummy. 

“Ah, God in heaven, is there no help at hand?” he 
screams, as the gingham lady. 
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And then, as the hero, he calmly takes command of the 
situation himself. “Just a minute, my friend. . . . I 
trust I am not too late, Miss St. Clair? Yes, it’s me 
— Buck Benson, at your service, ma’am. I suppose 
this — this gentleman has been annoying you? Oh, 
he has, has he? (Turning to villain.) Now, curse you, 
you shall fight me in American fashion, man to man! 
Viper though you are, I hesitate to put a bullet through 
your craven heart —” 

In another minute he has grabbed the raincoat dummy 
and is wrestling heroically with it toward the counter. 
“Now, you dog, we shall learn whose body goes over 
yonder cliff—” He is holding the dummy helpless 
above his head and seems about to throw it savagely 
behind the counter when the door opens and Mr. 
Gashwiler appears. He had heard the “riotin’” up- 
stairs, and wants to know what it is all about. 

Mr. Gashwiler assumes from the appearance of things 
that Merton must think he is actin’ in grand op’ry, or 
somethin’, and he’s pretty mad about it. But Merton’s 
apparent earnestness impresses him. Still, he can’t 
stand for any cowboys around his grocery store, and 
he can’t stand for any more of this movie studyin’. 


MERTON — You don’t mean that, do you, Mr. Gash- 
wiler? 

GASHWILER — I certainly do. There’s a limit, Merton, 
I can’t afford havin’ anybody around whose spare time 
ain’t spent in something worth while. 

Merton — And you don’t think movies are? 

GASHWILER —I certainly do not. 

Merton — Well, then I’ll leave, Mr. Gashwiler — 
right now. 

GASHWILER — You’ll what? 

Merton —I’ll leave; I’m going out to California 
and — enter the films—I was going in a month, but 
Tl go right away. 
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GASHWILER — To — to — California? 

MERTON — Yes, sir. 

GAsSHWILER — To be an actor? 

MERTON — Yes, sir, and I’ll succeed, too. 

GasHWILER — Now ’tain’t likely —a boy from Sims- 
bury. 

MinRrONs Land oke walked four miles for a book. 

GASHWILER — Yes, but you ain’t studying for Presi- 
dent. You’re tryin’ to get into somethin’ that nobody 
I ever heard of succeeded in. 

MERTON — Well, just the same, Mr. Gashwiler, I’m 
going to follow my star. 

GasHWILER — All right, Merton, if that’s what you 
want to do, then I’m to go right ahead and get somebody 
else? 

MERTON — (pause). Yes, sir. 

GASHWILER — You got much money? 

MeErRTON— Two hundred and seventy dollars. 

GASHWILER — (almost gets money out of pocket, 
changes his mind). Well I—I hope you make a big 
success of it, Merton — Good night. 

Merton — Thank you, Mr. Gashwiler—and [Tm 
sorry about the dummies. 

GaSHWILER — That’s all right, you didn’t hurt them 


none. (Looks at Merton.) 1 can’t just make you out, | 


Merton, you’re a nice boy, one of the nicest I ever knew, 
but, I guess you’re just crazy. (Merton looks after him 
for a second, then moves male dummy and starts the 
phonograph. It is a Walter Camp Daily Dozen record. 
He follows the instructions of the voice from the 
phonograph.) 

MERTON — Some day we shall meet again. (Phono- 
graph.) This time your life has been spared. (Another 
pause; Merton changes his tactics and begins to address 
an imaginary interviewer.) You ask me to tell the 
readers of your magazine to what I owe my success. 
Hard work, young lady. Hard work and the constant 
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striving toward an ideal to give the best that is in me 
to the public. Perhaps I owe most, however, to Mrs. 
Armytage, my wife. She is more than a wife. She 
is my best pal, and, I may say, my severest critic. (He 
stops the machine, and blows out the lamp. He pulls 
the cot from under the counter, takes money out of 
pocket, gets purse from under pillow, places the money 
in purse and puts the purse back under the pillow. He 
kneels beside the cot in the moonlight.) Oh, God, make 
me a good movie actor! Make me one of the best! 
For Jesus’ sake, Amen! 


The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


Three weeks later, in the waiting-room outside the 
Holden lot in Hollywood, several “extras” are gathered. 
The room is bare, furnished only with a long bench 
along one wall. “There are but two doors, one at the 
left that leads to and from the outside world, and one 
at the right that leads on into the mysteries of the lot. 
' On this latter door is a sign — ‘No Admittance Except 
on Order.’ ” 

There is another sign warning the “artistes” that 
costumes should be returned promptly and that the 
company is not responsible for damage to wardrobe 
furnished by the artists. The advice is also offered 
that “Talent Checks” should be cashed promptly. 

Over a small window are the words “Casting Direc- 
tor,” and back of the window a busy young woman is 
engaged a good part of the time with a busier tele- 
phone. The message she most frequently delivers, both 
in the phone and to eager callers, is: “No, no— 
nothing today!” 

Occasionally she directs incoming actors to the stages 
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on which they. are to work. Camera men and directors 
move in and out; the directors, nervous, irritable, 
superior individuals, seeking to shield themselves from 
the pestiferous actor-insects by an assumed indifference. 
Thus, the aging and somewhat seedy, but still dignified, 
Lester Montague, once an actor of the legitimate 
theatre, attempts to interrogate the director, Sigmund 
Rosenblatt, as to the prospects for early employment. 


MontacuE — If I might — make so bold — 

RosENBLATT — (to camera man). Got to be a retake 
on them Chinatown scenes—the fan-tan game. 

First CAMERAMAN — Yes, sir. 

MonrtacuE — Mr. Rosenblatt — 

RosENBLATT — (he notices Montague). What is it? 

MontacurE — If by any chance the scenario calls for 
a real actor — 

RosensLatt — All full up. (He walks away.) 

MontacuE — You may recall that I played a des- 
perado when you were taking — 

RosENBLATT — Oh, yes—what’s the name? 

MontacuE — Montague. Lester Montague. 

RosENBLATT — Haven’t got a thing. (Turns away.) 

MontacuE —I was with you in “The Little Shep- 
herd of the Bar Z.” That was the working title. I 
believe it was released as “I Want More Children.” 

RosensLatt — Well. Water stuff next week. Can 
you swim? 

MontacuE — (proudly). Of course, I am an actor. 

RosEnBLatt — Well! We'll see — 


It is the first day Merton Gill has discovered the 
waiting room. He comes in now, somewhat awed by 
the surroundings but excited and eager. Nerving him- 
self for the ordeal, he speaks to the casting director. 
Is this where the actors are selected? She glances at 
ge casually and repeats the familiar: “Nothing today. 

orry. 
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Not knowing what else to do Merton wanders over 
near the door that leads to the lot. He would go on 
through, but the doorman stops him. So he stands 
around, awkwardly, observing the geniuses as they move 
‘and speak. He catches a glimpse of Bert Chester, the 
famous cross-eyed man of the Buckeye Comedies, and 
overhears the engagement of a man sufficiently bow- 
legged to let a hog slip between his knees and is dis- 
gusted. He tries again to pass the man at the lot 
entrance, but unsuccessfully. Again he wanders, a little 
helplessly, back to the casting director’s window. 


MERTON — (frying to attract the woman’s attention). 
Excuse me — 

Castinc Director — My Lord — you again. 

MERTON —I just wanted to ask you — 

Castinc Director — (not unkindly). There’s nothing 
doing, and you can’t go in. 

Merton —I know, but — if there were — something 
doing — you’d know about it first, wouldn’t you? 

Castinc Director — Yes, next to Jesse Lasky. 

Merton — Well, then, you wouldn’t mind if I waited 
here a while, would you? Just in case —there was 
something? 

Castine Director — Help yourself, but, there’s only 
two companies shooting on the lot. 


He is back on the bench again when he is attracted 
by the conversation of a young woman of the movie 
soubrette type who has just come in. She is talking with 
Lester Montague, the actor, who is back, thinking there 
may be a chance for him in “Rich Men’s Mistresses,” 
if they still need a rich man or two. The girl is 
Montague’s daughter, and they are comparing their 
job-hunting experiences. 


Girt — . . . I’ve been in every studio in Hollywood 
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in the last hour and a half. Covered ’em so. fast they 
thought I was a tourist! 

MontacuE — Conditions are discouraging. 

Girt — (powders nose). Tell me they’re going to 
shoot some Arab stuff at the Consolidated tomorrow, 
but I says, No, thanks — I’ve been bit by my last camel. 

MontacuE — Still any employment would be grate- 
ful in times like these. 

GirL — (sighs). Well, you can go to it if you want 
to. Besides, I’m getting too beautiful for the films. 
Baxter’s jealous of me already. 

MontacuE — (on his feet). You said the Consoli- 
dated, I believe? 

Girt — (observing Merton, and answering with 
divided attention). Huh? Oh! Yah, but look out for 
those camels. They sink a pretty tooth. 

Montacure — Oh, I know a remedy for camel bites. 

GirL — Hello, Newcomer! (This to Merton.) 

MERTON — (caught by her mention of Baxter, but 
feeling a vague animosity toward the Montague girl). 
Oh — excuse me, but — 

Girt — Sure. 

Merton — Did you — you didn’t mean Beulah Baxter, 
did you? That was jealous, I mean? 

Girt — Jealous? Last time I starred with her she 
said she’d quit cold if I kept on arriving in a different 
automobile every day. Had to sell my third assistant 
Pierce-Arrow. 

MERTON — But nobody ever stars with Beulah Bax- 
ter —— 

_ Girt — Well, I wasn’t really starred. My parents 
wouldn’t let me. 

MeErtToN — They wouldn’t? — 

Girt — Nope! Too young! 

Merton — Ah! 

Girt — New on the lot, ain’t you? 

Merton — No, not exactly. 
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Giri — Didn’t remember seeing you before. Still, 
they come and go. 


Merton is interested, but a little disgusted as well. 
Something tells him the Montague girl can’t really take 
her art seriously when she makes so light of it. He 
hears her now telling the casting director that she 
could have gone on in a harem tank scene over at 
the Bigart, but they wanted her to dress like a fish 
and it happens that she is “built more like home 
folks.” Still, she is hoping her dad will find some- 
thing soon. If he doesn’t, and goes on sitting around 
home making “old Kentucky bourbon in thirty minutes, 
he’s going to see some moving pictures that nobody else 
can.” 

But the thing that convinces Merton finally that the 
Montague girl is wrong is her conversation with the 
famous Henshaw, who comes looking for his star, Harold 
Parmelee. Merton, overhearing the name, does his best 
to look as much like Harold as possible, but the great 
director does not notice him. He pauses to listen to 
the Montague girl, however, when she addresses him 
with the proper deference. 


Girt — Oh, Commander! 

HensHaw — Yes, yes? 

GirL — Could you — could you give me just a minute, 
please? 

HEnsHAaw — Well, I’m very busy, very busy, but — 

Girt — Well, you see, it’s this way, Commander. I 
' got a great idea for a story, see, and I was thinking who 
to take it to, and I thought of a lot of them, and I 
asked my friends, and they all said, “Oh, take it to Mr. 
Henshaw, because he’s the one director on the lot that 
can get every ounce of value out of it,” so I thought — 
but of course if you’re busy — 

HensHaw —I am busy, but then I’m always busy. 
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They run me to death here. Still, it was very kind of 
your friends, and of course — 

Girt — Thank you a thousand times, Mr. Henshaw. 
(She assumes a worshipping pose.) It starts off kind 
of like this. You see, I’m a Hawaiian princess — 

HensHaw — The character’s an Hawaiian princess. 

Girt— Oh, excuse me. Well, anyway, I’m this 
Hawaiian princess, and my father, old King Mauna Loa, 
dies, and leaves me two thousand volcanoes and a 
billiard cue. Now — 

Hensuaw — Ah — just a minute. A billiard cue? 

Girt — Yes, sir — And every morning I have to go 
out and ram it down the volcanoes to see if they’re all 
right. Now then — 

Hensuaw — What are you talking about — 

Girt — The villain is very wealthy and owns one of 
the largest ukelele plantations on the island — 

HENsHAw — Tush, tush! Absurd; absurd; (Walks 
toward casting director.) Any word yet? 

GirL — Oh, dear, well, of course, I knew it was crude 
—but no one ever listens to you until you break into the 
magazines. “Really, really, said Miss Montague—termed 
by many as the most beautiful woman in the world — 
I am at a loss to understand why the public should be 
so interested in me — what can I say to your readers — 
Oh, please, please go away and leave me to my books 
and my art —” 


Henshaw is irritated beyond words by such flippancy, 
and Merton is himself inclined to resent it. He tries 
now to tell the great director that he knew the girl was 
wrong about the volcanoes and the billiard cue. It 
couldn’t be done. Anybody who knows anything about 
the practical side of moving pictures would know — 
But Henshaw merely brushes him aside as he might a 
black fly and turns to his assistants. The delayed 
Parmelee arrives and Henshaw takes up with him the 
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matter of revising the story of “Robinson Crusoe.” It 
is the director’s idea that they should give Friday a 
white sister with whom Crusoe can fall in love. “In 
that way,” he assures his workers, “we can get the sex 
into it.” 

As they start away Merton decides he should introduce 
himself to Harold Parmelee—first as one of his 
staunchest admirers and, second, as one who has been 
told that there is a certain striking resemblance. Per- 
haps if Mr. Parmelee will look at him he will see there 
is a resemblance — 

But Mr. Parmelee cannot be bored by such silly stuff 
and leaves rather abruptly. Again the boy turns to the 
casting director. Nor will he be squelched when she 
repeats sharply that there is nothing doing and that 
he can’t go on the lot. As he turns away he imitates 
Parmelee’s exit, his gestures and his mincing walk. The 
casting director concludes from this performance that 
he must be a regular actor, and is prepared to register 
him. 


Casting DirEctor—I suppose your trunks are 
coming ? 

MERTON — I suppose you mean my — costumes? 

Castinc DirEcToR — You’re new, aren't you? 

MErToN — Well, I am now, but I won’t be. 

Castinc Director — Have you registered? 

MERTON — Madam? 

Castinc DirEctoR—Have I got your name and 
address ? 

MERTON — Oh — no. 

Castinc DirEcToR — You are new. (She has picked 
up a pencil.) Come on. 

MERTON — Ma’m? 

Castinc Director — What’s your name? You've got 
a name, haven’t you? 

MERTON — Clifford Armytage. 

Castinc DirEcToR— Come again. 
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Merton — Clifford Armytage. 

Castinc Director — Clifford Armytage? Well, why 
not? Address? 

Merton — Two thousand four hundred and sixty 
Oakdale Avenue. 

Castinc Director — Line of parts? 

Merton — Huh? 

Castinc Director — What’s your line? 

Merton—Oh! Well, that’s what I was going to 
show you. (He draws out the art photographs and 
gives them to her.) You see, those’ll give you a pretty 
good idea. I mean, that’s — 

Castinc Director — Oh, my goodness. (Inspecting.) 
You don’t mean these are all the same person? 

MERTON — (proudly). They are, though. 

Castinc DrirEctor—My goodness, what do you 
think of that. . . . Cowboy, and— society man, and 
—now don’t tell me that’s you on the horse! 

Merton — Yes — well, of course, I just wanted you 
to see what I could do. Of course, I wouldn’t expect 
big parts to begin with. I’m willing to work hard and 
sacrifice in the beginning. 

Castine Director — You'll sacrifice all right. 

MERTON — Because it’s only out of hard work and 
sacrifice that the finer things come, and you take Beulah 
Baxter or Harold Parmelee, or any of them, and they 
all started that way. 

Castine DirEcTOR — Say, you’re a regular bug, aren’t 
you? 

MERTON — Say — say —does Beulah Baxter — does 
she ever come in this way? 

Castine Director — Sure — mostly. 

Merton — Right along here? 

Castine Director — Just like a mortal. 

MERTON — (turns and surveys the room, worship- 
pingly, then turns back to the window). Is — is Beulah 
Baxter married? 
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Castinc Director — Well now, let me think. I 
never can remember. 

MERTON — She’s the little wonder woman, all right. 
fale bet you she sacrificed, before she got up to where 
she is. 


Castinc Director—JI’ll say she did. . . . (At 
telephone.) Yes—vyes, I understand — Stage eight, 
all right. 


Merton — I don’t suppose it would be possible to get 
in her company some time — ? 

Castinc Director — Now, listen, son, I might not be 
able to get you anything for a long, long time. 

MeErTON — Oh, I don’t mind — struggling. The only 
thing is—I want to do something really significant, 
and not just mere comedies. 

Castinc Director — Well, I’ll remember you. And 
I can always reach you at two thousand four hundred 
and so forth — 

Merton — Yeh, only — during the day I'll be right 
here. 

Castinc Director — (gives him a look). All day? 

Merton — Yeh. 

Castinc Director — Aren’t you ever going to try the 
other studios? 

Merton — Oh, no! 

Castinc Director — Well, I’d ought to enjoy that. 


The Montague girl is back with Jeff Baird, the comedy 
king, and insists on introducing her new friend, Merton, 
to him. Merton acknowledges the introduction, but is not 
happy. Even so slight a contact with the producer of 
slapstick stuff is repugnant. It is Merton’s wish to do 
“something of a finer nature than mere comedies,” 
he assures Mr. Baird. “And I would not even entertain 
an offer to associate myself with them,” he adds. If 
Merton’s decision is final, Baird admits, it certainly 
messes up his plans. 
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Again the Montague girl tries to find out just what 
it is that is troubling this new “trouper.” What, for 
instance, has he against Jeff Baird’s comedies? They 
degrade art, Merton frankly tells her. 


Girt — What art? 

MERTON — (with dignity). The art of the motion 
pictures. 

Girt — You haven’t been around here long. Huh? 

Merton —I—I don’t care to discuss my — private 
affairs. 

Girt — All right, kid. Only take an old trouper’s 
word for it — it’s a tough game. Work is few and far 
between, and when it does come, it’s generally pretty 
cheesy. You take even an old timer like Pa. Last month 
he got a job in a moonshining play. 

MERTON — You mean where the revenue officer falls 
in love with the moonshiner’s daughter? 

Girt — That’s it. Well, anyhow, Pa gets this job 
and they won’t stand for the crepe hair, so he has to go 
and raise a garden. Gives a month to raising it — 
all his spare time — and what happens? 

MERTON — I’m sure I don’t know. 

Girt — After four days’ work they go and have him 
killed off. Pa goes around for a week and tries to 
rent the garden, but by that time nobody was doing 
anything but Chinese pictures. That’s what you’re up 
against in this game, kid. 

MERTON — But I couldn’t raise a beard anyhow. 

GirL — (a pause). You win! . . . Still afraid of 
me, ain’t you? 

MERTON —Oh, no I’m not. 

Girt — Well, don’t you be. I’m just a poor mug, the 
same as you, only I’ve been at it a little longer, that’s 
all. I like you. 

MERTON — (very fussed). Well, it isn’t—I don’t 
want you to think I don’t appreciate — 
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Girt — That’s all right. You’re a nice kid, only 
you're awful green. Don’t think I talk to all of them 
like this, but somehow there’s something about you that 
made me do it. If you want anybody to pilot you 
around, maybe introduce you at the other studios — 

MeErtToN — Oh, no — thanks. I—TI’m going to work 
just at this studio if you don’t mind. 

Girt — What’s the big notion? 

MERTON — Well, you see— what I want—I mean, 
this is the company where Beulah Baxter is, and I 
figured — 

Girt — Say kid, look at me. You haven’t gone and 
fallen in love with a picture, have you? 

Merton — I — didn’t say that. 

GirL —I know you didn’t, but I’m awful quick. 

MERTON — It is merely that I am a great admirer of 
Miss Baxter’s art, and regard her as the wonder woman 
of the silver screen. 

GirL — Honest? 

Merton — You— of course you were only joking 
about starring with her, weren’t you? Because she 
doesn’t ever have anybody. She doesn’t even have any- 
body even double for her, the way some of them do 
when it’s dangerous. 

Girt — Oh! 

MERTON — So I thought if I could only get with her 
company, I mean no matter how small a part it was, 
why I thought I’d rather do that than go to one of the 
other studios and maybe work with somebody who — 
whose ideals weren’t as fine as hers. 

GirL —I see. 

MERTON — You — you don’t know of anybody whose 
ideals are as fine as hers—do you? 

- Girt—No. She’s got the finest set of ideals on the 
lot. 


There is another phone call for the casting director, 
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and this time they do need actors. Henshaw has begun 
to shoot his revised “Robinson Crusoe” and wants nine 
extras on stage six at eight thirty the next morning, 
all in evening clothes. Merton is chosen as one of the 
nine, and given his ticket. Opportunity has at last 
assumed a beckoning attitude and young Mr. Gill is 
greatly excited. 


Merton — (to the casting director). Say, should — 
should I have my breakfast before I come in the 
morning? 

Castinc Director — It might not be a bad idea. 

MERTON — (to the Montague girl). We're to have 
breakfast first, before we get here. 

GirL — Those who can eat. 

MERTON — (stands in sheer excitement for a moment, 
his eyes sparkling. Finally looks at his watch). It’s 
about two o’clock now. That’s—not so long, is it? 

Girt — No time at all. 

Merton —I mean, if I go to bed early, why, that'll 
make the time pass so much more quickly. 

GirL— (to the casting director). I didn’t think 
it was possible. 

Merton — What? 

Girt — Nothing. 

MertToN — (his face alight with a new idea — rushes 
to the window). 1—I’m working here now! 

Casting Director — So? 

Merton — You remember before I asked if I could 
go in, and you asked if I was working here? Well, now 
I am! (He waits in suspense for the decision. The 
casting director looks up at the Montague girl, who 
nods.) 

Castinc DirectoR— Why, sure. Help yourself. 
(Hands him card.) 

MERTON — (in a trance, and unaware that the girl is 
the one to be thanked). Thanks. (He starts to walk 
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toward the door at the right, when doorkeeper stops 
him, then suddenly, with considerable of a flourish, a 
footman enters. Merton stops to feast his eyes upon 
this strange proceeding.) (To the girl.) Who is it? 
Girt —I think it’s a friend of yours. 
Merton — Not — you don’t mean — Beulah Baxter? 
(Then Baxter followed by her maid enters, crosses and 
exits — followed by the maid and the first footman and 
Merton, who has watched every move, slowly follows.) 


The curtain falls. 


ACT Ill 


A week later Stage No. 6 on the Holden lot is set for 
the big society scene in Director Henshaw’s version of 
“Robinson Crusoe.” The cameras are placed, the Kleig 
lights are on, and Muriel, the leading woman, is being 
filmed in one of the minor episodes. 

At one side, Harold Parmelee, the star, with his Jap- 
anese valet, fusses with his satin lounging robe, and at 
the edges of the set the nine extras engaged for the soci- 
ety scenes are grouped. Merton, who has, without think- 
ing, sunk into the canvas-backed chair plainly marked 
“Mr. Henshaw,” is half hidden by one of the extras. He 
comes to light quite suddenly a moment later when 
Henshaw, during an obvious mental strain, backs up 
suddenly in search of support and sits plump into Mer- 
ton’s lap. The great director would like to murder this 
fresh young extra, but he desists, and Merton is as 
covered with chagrin as his makeup will permit. A 
moment later, with the help of his assistants, Henshaw 
has recovered his shaken senses and is again in the midst 
of explaining the scene to Parmelee. 


HEensHaw — Yes. He has a whole lot of guests — 
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society people. And he turns on them and bawls them 
out — there’s a big kick for you, Harold — and says he’s 
going to go some place and live alone. The simple 
life—see? And somebody says,« “Oh, like Robinson 
Crusoe?” Only, we introduce it natural — with the 
book on the table. (Takes book from table.) And he 
says, “Yes — that’s just what he’s going to do — live on 
an island like Robinson Crusoe.” Then he drives them 
all out, and settles down in a chair to think. He takes up 
the book — begins to look through it, and here’s the 
big kick. (Rap on table.) He dreams he’s Robinson 
Crusoe. (Book down.) (Weller indulges in a long low 
whistle, implying that the majesty of the idea is too 
much for words to express. Henshaw turns to him.) 
Like it? 

WELLER — Big stuff, Chief. 

PARMELEE — Ah — how about the scene — ah — you 
know, the scene in the book about — fifteen men on a 
dead man’s chest? Do you show that later? 

HensHaw — I don’t just remember that. As a matter 
of fact, I just skimmed that passage. 

PaRMELEE — Well, I thought that would be rather a 
good scene, you know, the — dead man, and all that. 

HeEnsHAw — Yes, I thought that was in Monte Cristo. 

WELLER — I don’t think that is in Crusoe. 

PARMELEE — Well, I remember as a child — 

MonTAacuE Girt — Excuse me, Mr. Henshaw. 

HENsHAw — Yes — what is it? 

Girt — I think that’s from Romeo and Juliet. 

HENsHAaw — Oh, yes, the court scene. Well, now we'll 
start presently. I’ve got to think it over —I want to 
get just the right atmosphere. How’ll we begin? 


To aid in the working out of this mighty idea Hen- 
shaw calls for the violinist. He had rather have a harp, 
but as the musician has not thought to bring one he is 
forced to do the best he can with the violin. To the 
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strains of a Venetian air he paces the floor, thinking. The 
violinist follows. Merton keeps as close to the heels 
of the latter as he feels it safe to get. The music has its 
effect and Henshaw is soon able to continue with the 
scene. 

“Camera!” he shouts, and, as the machines begin to 
grind: “That’s the stuff — you’re dead tired — you’ve 
been dancing till six o’clock — you’re sick of the whole 
game — nothing means a thing to you— you're all in 
—you’re tired — save it!” 

“Save it!” officiously repeats Weller, the assistant. 

And the thing is done. 

Now Henshaw has discovered that “Robinson Crusoe” 
is a very old book, and he thinks the best way to intro- 
duce it will be for one of the guests to come upon it 
casually as it is lying on the table. He calls for vol- 
unteers, and Merton is the first to respond. 

“All right, you’ll do,” agrees the director. “You 
find the book on the table, see? It’s ‘Robinson Crusoe’ 
and you're a little surprised — it isn’t the book you’d 
expect to find on a gentleman’s table. Then you say: 
Ah — (puzzled). Let’s hear that subtitle, Weller.” 

““T see you are a bookworm’,” reads Weller. 

“Splendid! Then, Harold, you say — what is it — ?” 

“Yes, that is ‘Robinson Crusoe’,” reads Weller. “A 
fascinating romance, and one of the greatest stories ever 
written. There are times when I envy him.” 

“Exactly! Now run through that. There’s the book 
—see? You come down casually and discover it — 
Stand back, you people. Don’t crowd!” 

Merton tries it, but not successfully. He is embar- 
rassed and awkward and the more casual he tries to 
become the more awful he appears. Henshaw tears his 
hair. Again Merton tries, arriving finally at the table, 
and picking up the book with a start as though he had 
been struck. “It’s a book! Not a rattlesnake!” shouts 
Henshaw. “Didn’t you ever see a book before?” “Yes, 
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sir,” meekly answers Merton. But no one believes him, 
except the Montague girl, who has drifted into the scene 
from one of the other stages. 

“I think if you give him another chance he could do 
it,” she suggests. 

Henshaw wearily agrees, but Merton is a little worse 
than before the second time. Henshaw will have no 
more of him. He’s so worn by the experience, in fact, 
that he is forced to quit for the day. His nerves are 
simply ragged. The company is dismissed and told 
to report next morning at 8.30, in the same costume — 
all except Merton. “I need a different type for this sort 
of thing,” Henshaw tells him. “Mr. Weller will give 
you your pay order.” And he refuses, despite the boy’s 
pleading, to discuss the matter further. 

Now the actors and the camera men have all gone. 
Only Merton and the Montague girl are left on the set. 


Girt — It’s — it’s all right, kid. That doesn’t mean 
anything. You'll get lots of bumps like that. 

Merton — No, thanks, I — 

Girt — The big bum’s crazy, that’s all. ‘But don’t 
let it do anything to you. They —they can’t put you 
down, can they? 

Merton — I’m not — down. 

GirL — Of course you’re not. 

Merton —I didn’t know what he meant — when — 

GirL — Who does? ‘ 

Merton — When a person’s making their first appear- 
ance and all — why — 

Girt — Sure. I know. Why, the first time they 
aimed a camera at me I thought there was bullets in it. 

MERTON — But still it was my chance, and I had to go 
and — fail. 

Girt — Fail? Just because of a little thing like that? 
Why, you’re going to succeed big. All you need is — 
confidence. 
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MERTON — Is it? 

Girt — That’s all most of them have. 

_ Merton — (eager). I bet I could have done it next 
time. 

Girt —I know! Don’t you worry about him. Why, 
he even fired Parmelee once. 

Merton— He did? I know I could act the way 
Parmelee does if I — practiced enough. 

Girt — Of course you could. The only thing is — 
(she stops). 

MERTON — What? 

Girt — Well — sometimes it takes a long while before 
you really — that is, before they give you a chance. 

Merton — Oh, I want a struggle. 

Girt — (quickly). Yah, but —if it should take a 
while — I mean, before you — well — are you fixed all 
right — for it? Money, I mean? 

MERTON — (turning away). Oh— yes. 

GirL — (watching him narrowly). That’s good. Say, 
maybe I can get you a job over at the Bigart next week. 

Merton — Oh, no, thanks. You remember —I want 
to work only at this studio. 

Girt — Still sticking to that idea, eh? 

MeErtToN — Oh, yes. Yes, indeed. Do you think — 
do you think there’d be any chance of my getting into 
her company — Miss Baxter’s, I mean? 

Girt — Well, I wouldn’t work with her just yet, if I 
were you. 

MERTON — You wouldn’t? Why not? 

Girt — Oh, I don’t know. I just wouldn't. 

Merton — Oh, but I want to. That’s one of the things 
I came out here for. 

Girt — Well, if that’s what you insist on doing — 

Merton — I bet if I got with her I could learn how to 
act. 

Girt — And you’re — you’re sure you’ve got plenty 
of money? 
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Merton — Oh, I don’t care about that. I mean, what 
does money matter when — when — you just watch me. 
(Boast.) ll practice, and some time when I’m acting 
with Miss Baxter, why, Mr. Henshaw will come along, 
and — 

Girt — Well, there’s nobody can say you’re not try- 
ing. (Pause.) Coming? 

Merton — Oh, no. I don’t want to go off the lot — 
just yet. I mean — (he looks involuntarily at the table 
and book). 

Girt — Suit yourself. Sure, you’re not coming? 

MERTON — Not — just yet. 

Girt — Well — will I find you around — some time? 

Merton — Oh, yes, I’ll be on the lot. 

Girt — That’s good. And—so will I—if—the 
time ever comes when you need me. So — long. 

MERTON — So long. 


Merton, left alone, quickly rearranges the book on 
the table. He plays the book scene over again, with 
pathetic eagerness. He walks down the stage, as before, 
picks up the book; then he pauses, and brushes away 
a tear, he keeps at it, goes up again, as he picks up 
book again. The curtain falls. 

The second scene, a week later, is in another section 
of the Holden lot, set for the taking of a night scene 
in one of Beulah Baxter’s serials. The forepart of a two- 
masted schooner looms up in the foreground, cradled in 
a canvas tank of real water and a realistic assortment of 
waves. Sigmund Rosenblatt is on hand to direct the 
shooting of the scene, and the beauteous Beulah is stand- 
ing by to be ready if needed. 

A sirange young man has been hanging around the 
Baxter company all week. He is there again, Felice, 
Miss Baxter’s maid, reports, and she doesn’t know what 
to do about it. Perhaps if Miss Baxter would speak to 
him and tell him how he is getting on her nerves he 
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would go away. The idea appeals to Beulah and she 
calls the stranger out of the shadows. Merton approaches 
her eagerly. 


BEULAH — You’ve been following me around for a 
week, and now it must stop. 

Merton — But — all I wanted was — 

BeuLtan — What do you want? That’s what I’d like 
to know — 

Merton — Oh, I— I only thought if you’d just let 
me be around — 

BeuLaH — Oh! — 

MERTON — Are you going to do the scene on the ship 
tonight? 

BEULAH —I suppose so. But tell me, you’ve seen me 
in my pictures, is that it? 

Merton — Oh, yes, — and I think you’re wonderful. 

BEULAH (pleased). You don’t say so. 

MERTON — You’re — you’re my _ ideal — practically. 

BEULAH — Really? Won’t you sit down? 

MERTON — Do you remember — when you made that 
personal appearance — in Peoria —I don’t suppose you 
saw me — I was right in the front row, though — and I 
was the one that — opened the door of your automobile, 
afterwards. 

BeuLaH — You did? (Laughs.) 

Merton — Yes. Of course I wouldn’t expect you to 
remember me. It was — May 19. 

BruLaH — And you—you’ve been following me 
because you — 

MeErToN — Well, it’s because I just wanted to see you 
— actually taking a picture — and especially here on the 
ship — and I thought maybe if there was ever — 

RosENBLATT — All right — come on, let’s get at this. 
And Beulah, you get out — you only interrupt me! 

BEeuLAH — Is that so? 

RosENBLATT — Yes, it is! I'd have been finished long 
ago if you hadn’t bothered me all the time. 
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BeuLau — It isn’t my fault if you always do things 
wrong. 

RosensLatt — What do you mean by that? 

Beutan — Exactly what I say. There hasn’t been a 
thing all week — 

RosENBLATT — Oh! for God’s sake, SHUT UP — 

Merton — (unable to stand it any longer). 1 beg 
your pardon. 

RosENBLATT — What? 

MerToN — But, you're forgetting yourself. 

RosENBLATT — What; what’s that? 

MERTON — You forget that there are ladies present — 
and I must insist that you apologize. (Beulah breaks 
into laughter.) 

RosensLatt — Apologize? (To Merton.) For God’s 
sake, get away from here — get out, I’ve got enough 
trouble without you — Get out. 

Merton — All right, I’m going, but, be careful how 
you treat this lady — because I’m not going very far — 


Both the Montagues are in the ship scene of Beulah’s 
picture. The girl is doubling for Miss Baxter for the 
jump from the ship into the sea, and the elder Montague 
is playing the beast who drives her to it. And, warns 
Beulah, let the Montague girl understand she will have 
to do a better jump than she did in the tenement scene; 
the Baxter reputation is at stake and cannot be trifled 
with, - 

Now the scene is set. The rain is started. The lights 
are thrown on. The lightning flashes. The cameras 
click. And out of the cabin, along the rail of the 
heaving ship the Montague girl, wearing the wig and 
makeup of Beulah Baxter, steals fearsomely, making for 
the forward part of the ship; at which moment Merton 
strolls for the first time into the light. 

“There is nothing debonair about him just at present. 
He has been sleeping on the lot for a week, most of the 
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time in his clothes. He has not shaved for four days. 
Nor eaten for two. The result of his starvation is that his 
thoughts are jumbled and confused, and most likely to 
pour forth irrelevantly. He is, in fact, almost on the 
edge of delirium.” 

Jimmy, from the Rosenblatt office, stands holding a 
blanket that is to cover the Montague girl when she 
comes from her plunge. Merton speaks to him. 


MERTON — I just want to feast my eyes on her — the 
wonder woman of the silver screen. 

RosENBLATT —AIll right, now look behind you into the 
cabin — you think he is going to follow you. ‘That’s 
it! Come on. Come on along that rail. Steady — give 
us your face. We're taking it. Turn your face to the 
camera in the flashes of the lightning. That’s it — Now 
Montague come on—all right, now you see him — 
you're frightened — go ahead now — watch her give it 
to him. (Montague girl jumps as Montague fires.) 

MERTON — Gosh! 

RosENBLATT — All right, let it go at that; throw on 
the guide light, that’s all — (Effects are thrown off and 
the rain stops.) 

MERTON — Gee, she’s coming up right here. 

JimmigE— Sure she is. (Merton falls back a few 
steps, awe-stricken. There is a pause, then the 
Montague girl climbs up out of the water. Jimmy throws 
the coat over her.) 

GIRL — (not seeing Merton). Yes, sir! The bird that 
said they’d heated the water was just an ordinary liar! 

MERTON — (swept off his feet). Wh-wh — what? 

GirL — (peering at him). Hello, trouper. (There is 
both surprise and concern in her voice.) Haven’t seen 
you for a long time. How’s everything — all jake? 

Merton — Why — why — (He looks into the water.) 
How do you come to — isn’t Beulah Baxter — ? 

Jimmy — Miss Montague’s doubling for her. Don’t 
you ever know that — 
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Girt — (regretfully). Jimmy. 

Jummy — (dully). Huh? 

Merton — Why—why—no—no! She doesn’t ever 
have anybody—TI heard her say so her own self! 
(Jimmy, with a shrug, walks out of the circle of light, 
but does not leave the stage.) 

Girt — I’m sorry, kid, but it had to come out sooner 
or later. I don’t like to bust up any dreams, but I’ve 
been doubling for her all along. 

MERTON — (nearly hysterical). No—she wouldn't 
do it! I don’t believe it — Why, she’s the most wonder- 
ful — (He grows incoherent.) 

Girt — Take it easy, trouper. And — ah—let me 
take a look at you. You know, I haven’t seen you for 
a week. Sure everything’s all right? (Merton nods, 
unable to answer.) 

MERTON — (with difficulty). I . . . Ive been all 
right. (Desperately.) Ive really got to get back on 
—location. (He starts to go.) 

Girt — Hold on—don’t hurry. If you go Ill be 
along. (He pauses; the girl turns to Jimmy.) Oh, 
Jimmy! 

Jimmy — Yes, Miss Montague. 

Girt — Run over and get two cups of coffee and 
about four of those sandwiches. 

Jimmy — Right! 

MERTON — Not — anything for me, thank you. 

Girt — Oh, I know —that’s for Jimmy and me. 

eke aae So, then, if you don’t mind, [’ll be getting 
back. 


He has been doing “miner stuff,” he tells her. That 
accounts for the “garden” he has been raising. But 
he doesn’t want to talk about himself. He wants to 
know about Miss Baxter. It can’t be possible she hasn’t 
been “keeping faith with her public,” as she said. 
That, the Montague girl assures him, coldly, is what 
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they all say. Furthermore, Miss Baxter is married to 
Sig Rosenblatt, her director, and Sig is her fourth — 
“since she began to count.” Also all the hazards in the 
Baxter serials have been taken by her double — the ride 
across the canyon in a bucket, the automobile plunge 
off the bridge, the time she crept along the ledge of the 
tall building — all Montague and not Baxter. The news 
fair sickens Merton. He is so completely crushed he tries 
to get away without so much as a mouthful of food. But 
he doesn’t deceive his little friend. 


GirL — (with determination). Sit down. It was a 
grand performance, kid, but it didn’t fool mother for 
a minute. Have a sandwich. (This time Merton takes 
the sandwich; he eats it voraciously —in about three 
bites. No word is spoken — but when the sandwich is 
finished the girl simply hands him another.) Hey! 
Slow up for the curves. (Jt goes like the first — still 
without a word. He seems to expect a third.) You’ve 
got to start easy. Have some coffee. (He takes it. He 
calms down a little.) When did you eat last? 

MERTON — (in a whisper). I can’t remember. 

Girt — (Looking at his clothes). You haven’t been 
home? (She drinks coffee.) 

MERTON — (beginning to find himself). 1—1 didn’t 
have any money — except what I got that day. 

Gir — With Crusoe? 

MERTON — (nods). It lasted till—a couple of days 
ago. 

CAL (puzzled). But if you didn’t go home — 

Merton — I —I been right on the lot. 

Girt — For a week? 

MERTON — (another nod). I was afraid if I went 
off it I couldn’t get back on again. So I—I found a 
cabin they’d put up, and —there was a bed in it, and 
then when they tore that down, after the fight, why 
there was a picture when a girl was told to come home 
—her mother was dying, and I waited, and pretty soon 
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they showed the mother and she was in a bed. That 
night after they’d all gone I —slept there. 

Girt — (shaking her head). Well, you’re certainly 
made of the stuff that gets there— where'd you come 
from? 

Merton — Simsbury, Illinois. But I always wanted 
to be a picture actor. I used to go to see — (His voice 
changes.) — Beulah Baxter — whenever they showed one 
of her pictures — and Harold Parmelee, and all of them. 
And I read where they were trying to do something 
bigger and finer, and I thought if J came out here — 
well, it’s worth sacrificing to do something worth while 
—don’t you think? 

GirL — (with an excited nod). Go on. Don’t ask 
me anything. 


So he tells her of his correspondence course in the 
Stebbinsville, Kansas, school, and the diploma he was 
given; and of how he had saved up two hundred and 
seventy dollars and started in search of a career. As 
evidence that he was not all wrong in having con- 
fidence in himself he produces the art studies of himself 
and the horse and the dress suit. It is the pictures that 
excite her strangely. 


Girt — Wait a minute! Kid, this one is great — 
positively great! 

MERTON — (pleased). Do you think so? 

Girt — “Yours truly, Clifford Armytage,” but — 
(She looks from Merton to the photograph.) There’s 
—there’s something here and I can’t put my finger on 
it. It— it reminds me of somebody. (Merton pleased, 
waits for her to guess.) Somebody I’ve seen lately 
— somebody that — I’ve got it! Harold Parmelee! 

Merton —I hoped you'd notice it! That’s what I 
want to do if I can-——like he does—really serious 
things that— that will help uplift the screen art —I 
mean big things in a really big way, and — 
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Girt — (looking at him as though transfixed). Kid! 

MERTON — Yes? 

Girt — Turn your face that way! (He does so.) 
Now toward me again! It’s positively great — even 
with the lace you can’t miss it! 

MERTON — Huh! 

GirL — (intensely excited). Trouper! (She whisks 
out some bills, from around neck.) I want you to take 
this, go home and get all cleaned up and some food 
inside of you and come back and meet me here at 
nine o'clock in the morning. Got that straight? 

MeErtToN — Oh, I couldn’t accept — 

Girt — That’s all right! I’m only lending it to you, 
and you're going to pay me back. You're going to be 
a big success —I got something all planned out. God 


help me! 


A minute later she has sent Merton home with Jimmy, 
found Jeff Baird and outlined her big idea to him. 
There’s a million dollars in Merton Gill, if he is handled 
right. Let Jeff take him and play him in a Buckeye 
comedy as an imitation Harold Parmelee and he will 
kid the life out of Parmelee without ever knowing he’s 
funny. 


BairpD — (as it dawns on him). He looks wonderful, 
but can we put it over? 

Girt — Yes, but not if he knows it’s a comedy. He 
hates comedies. 

Bairp — It’s taking an awful chance. 

Girt — We can fix it easy. 

Barrp — But it’s a bear of an idea. You're sure 
he doesn’t know he’s funny? 

Girt — He doesn’t know anything’s funny. You've 
got to put him absolutely serious in one of those screams 
of yours, with Bert Chester’s cross-eyes and he'll be 
immense! 
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Bairp — But suppose he finds out? 

Girt — That’s the only thing I’m afraid of. We've 
got to keep it from him for a while, that’s all. He’s © 
got a*trusting way of looking at you that’s sort of got 
me, and if he ever finds out I did it I couldn’t stand — 
it. He’s a nice kid, but he certainly looks like the 
second plume on a hearse. 

Bairp — (noticing Merton, who has returned with 
Jimmy). Psst! 

GirL — (in a quick, tense undertone). Do you think 
he heard? 

Barrp — I’m not sure. 

Merton —I think I forgot to thank you for that 
money — 

Girt — Oh, that’s all right. You remember Mr. 
Baird, don’t you — Jeff Baird? 

Barrp — How are you, kid? 

MERTON — Oh, yes. 

Bairp — Well, you’re going to work for me, now. 

MERTON — What? 

Girt — Surest thing you know. 

Bairp — I’m going to give you a real chance and in 
real pictures. 

MERTON — (to girl). But he. . . only makes... 
comedies. 

Girt — Comedies? I should say not! Why he’s — 

Barrp — Well, I used to make comedies, but I’m 
through with them. From now on I’m going to make 
serious pictures. 

MERTON — Serious pictures? (To the girl.) Is 
he — honestly? 

Girt — Why — yes. 

Bairp — Of course I may make a comedy once in a 
while, but I’m anxious to enter a bigger field. 

Merton — Oh, I’m awfully glad. You’re sure you 
mean . . . regular serious ones? 

Barb -— Yes, indeed! 
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MERTON — Significant — I mean? 

Barrp — That’s the word, exactly. 

Merton — And — and you want me to— come with 
you? 

Barrp — You bet I do! You’ve had a wonderful 
recommendation. (He glances at the photos.) 

MERTON — (to the girl). You did it all! You did 
it all! It’s everything I ever hoped for. It’s my great 
opportunity. I’ve always dreamed about it, and now 
you've made it possible. You’ve opened the door for 
me. 

GirL — (more than willing to be thanked). That’s 
all right. 

MERTON — (back to Baird). And—and Mr. Baird, 
too! You’re going to make serious pictures at last. 
I — I’m awfully glad to hear that. (He shakes Baird’s 
hand.) Ill give you of my best, my very best, and oh! 
I Saal congratulate you, I certainly congratulate 
you! 


The curtain falls. 


ACT IV 


A few weeks later Jeff Baird has succeeded in filming 
two Buckeye comedies with Merton featured as a bur- 
lesque Harold Parmelee without Merton’s suspecting the 
truth. 

The deception, however, is becoming less and _ less 
secure. The other comedians in the Baird troupe are 
having a hard time keeping their faces straight, and 
there is a certain amount of gossip trailing about the 
studio. Baird takes occasion to warn his players — 
especially Bert Chester, the cross-eyed man, that nothing 
must be permitted to reach young “Armytage,” by way 
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of smile, wink, gesture or spoken word, that will in 
any way give the trick away. 

Now the Montague girl is beginning to worry. This 
morning she has come with Merton to the Baird studio. 
There is one scene that has to be retaken in order to 
get Merton’s spurs in the closeup, and the girl is 
worried sick for fear he will discover what Baird is 
doing with him. 


Girt — I’m scared, Jeff. More than I was at first, 
even. 

Barrp — Why, it’s a cinch. 

Girt — Maybe it is. But I’m scared anyway. 

Barrp — What’s the matter with you? There’s no 
danger. He still thinks he’s playing in a serious Parme- 
lee drama and if you told him it was a Buckeye comedy 
he wouldn’t believe you. 

Girt — I just watched him out there, waiting. I never 
felt so guilty in my life. He was so trustful, Jeff. He 
really believes in his heart he’s doing a big, vital drama 
and — 

Bairp — He’s getting good money and you’ve saved 
his life. 

Girt — I’m wondering whether anybody could have 
forced him to take that money if he’d known what he 
was doing. When I think of him coming all the way 
out here to Hollywood, so innocent he doesn’t know 
a close-up from a censor; and of our making a Buckeye 
comedy out of him without him knowing it — 

Batrp — Say, you're not getting emotional, are you? 

Girt — What? 

Batrp —I say, you’re not falling for this kid? 

Girt —I don’t know. What do you think? 

Barrp —I don’t know — yet. 

Girt —If you find out I wish you’d tell me. I 
never felt this way before. You know, he came out 
here with a lot of ideals and he’s lost one or two of 
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them already. And when I think of that look in his 
eyes — 
: Bairp — Still, he’s got to find out some day — hasn’t 
e? 

Girt —I suppose so. 

Batrp — Well, then, let nature take its course. 

Gir —I wonder just what that'll be, Jeff? Is it 
going to knock him out, or will he bounce? And I 
was also kind of wondering whether he’d ever speak to 
me again. 


Merton is made up for a cowboy part, with all the 
accoutrements — chapps, sombrero, spurs, guns, quirt, 
etc. He has acquired a certain trick poise in his weeks 
of rehearsing, and evidently takes his art even more 
seriously than before. 


Merton — Mr. Baird, there’s something I want to 
—talk to you about. 

BairD — Sure. 

Merton —I—I don’t like to say anything about 
anybody that isn’t fair, Mr. Baird, but — 

Batrp —I want to hear any complaints, Merton. 

MERTON — Well, it’s — Mr. Bert Chester. 

Bairp — Yes? 

Merton — Yes. I think he’s taking his work pretty 
lightly, Mr. Baird. 

Batrp — How do you mean, Merton? 

Merton — Well, inasmuch as you let him keep on 
acting in spite of his cross-eyes——I mean because of 
his sick mother, and all that —I don’t think he ought to 
laugh when people are doing serious work. 

Barrp — Oh, you mean this morning? For a minute 
I thought he was laughing, too. Then I saw it was just 
an old lip trouble he’s had for years. It’s a sort of 
nervous tickling he gets. He apologized to me and asked 
me to apologize to you. I guess he was afraid you’d 
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laugh at him—he is kind of ridiculous, with all his 
ailments. 

Merton —I wouldn’t have laughed. 

Bairp — No, I know you wouldn’t. But he’s just 
terribly sensitive. However, if you want me to — 

Merton — Oh, no. I wouldn’t hurt his feelings — 
for worlds. 

Barrp — Don’t let it worry you any more, then. 

Merton — But while we're on the subject, Mr. 
Baird — 

Bairp — Yes? 

Merton —I think I ought to have a little better 
support in my new picture. 

Barrp — Oh, better support, eh? 

Merton — Yes. And —ah—lI think it’s time for 
me to do something different from Harold Parmelee. 

Bairp — Oh, sure, you’re right. 

MERTON — Besides, I was watching one of Parmelee’s 
pictures the other day, and —TI don’t think he’s quite 
as good as he used to be, Mr. Baird. 

Barirp — That so? 

Merton — Yes. Of course it may just be that my 
viewpoint is changing, but I think he’s falling off a 
little. Mind you, I think he’s still good, but — 


Mr. Henshaw interrupts him. He has come to protest 
against Baird’s too frequent and lengthy use of the 
projection room. But Merton takes advantage of the 
visit to recall himself to the great director’s mind. It 
is just possible that Mr. Henshaw does not remember 
the occasion of their last meeting. Mr. Henshaw is 
quite sure he doesn’t. 

“That,” Merton assures him, “was one of my earlier 
struggles. You must have thought I was pretty green 
that day, when I didn’t know how to walk down to the 
camera or anything. I guess I was pretty green.” 

“Yes; yes ——I remember. What are you doing now?” 
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Before Merton can answer Baird has succeeded in 
pantomiming Henshaw not to give the joke away, and 
another ticklish situation is saved. 

“Some day — some day you and I will have many a 
good laugh over those days, Mr. Henshaw,” prophesies 
Merton, putting his hand familiarly upon the Henshaw 
shoulder. ‘“Awfully glad you dropped in. So long.” 

He goes on into the studio for the retake. Baird and 
Henshaw exchange significant glances as he disappears. 
The curtain falls, 


The second scene is the living room in Merton’s 
boarding house, a comfortable, old-fashioned home run 
by Mr. and Mrs. Patterson. 

It is the morning after the first showing of the 
picture in which Merton and his spurs are featured and 
he has not been home all night. The Pattersons are 
worried, though Mr. Patterson is sure the boy is doing 
nothing more serious than a little bustin’ out in cele- 
bration of his enormous hit. Mrs. Patterson is hopin’ 
he won’t go to dissipatin’ just because he is a success. 

There is a phone call from Miss Montague. She seems 
quite worried about Mr. Armytage, too. He must have 
been doing something unusual, Mrs. Patterson decides. 
However, if he was celebratin’ he certainly was entitled 
to it, seein’ the way the papers had praised him in their 
writeups. 

Merton finally appears, practically led by the pro- 
tecting hand of Jimmy, the office boy. He is crushed 
and weary, having walked the streets the most .of the 
night trying to forget the awful shame of the picture. 

No one can cheer him. Jimmy has been telling him 
every five minutes for twelve hours that he had made 
the comedy hit of his life and that the people had 
fairly laughed their heads off at him. 


MerTon — You give them the best and finest that’s 
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in you, and they laugh! That’s a hit. Jeff Baird meant 
it to be funny! So did she! 

Jimmy — Well, it was funny. 

Merton — I'1] never trust a woman again. 

Jimmy — Good morning. . 

MERTON — (stares into space, sees paper. Reads). 
“The funniest newcomer in the realm of comedy.” 
(Tosses paper aside.) 

Mrs. PaTTERSON — Well, good morning! 

MERTON — Good morning. 

Mrs. Patrerson — I’m certainly awfully glad you got 
home. We were worried about you! 

MeErtToN — I’m — all right. 

Mrs. Patterson — Congratulations! 

Merton — What? 

Mrs. Pattrerson— Congratulations on your big 
success! 

MErton — Oh! 

Mrs. Patrerson — (laughing). My, my! I don’t 
think we ever laughed so much in our lives as we did 
last night. And I just want to tell you how proud we 
are of you. (Merton starts for the stairs.) Now, can 
I get you some breakfast? 

Merton — No, thanks, I’m not a bit hungry. 


_A stranger calls. He is a Mr. Walberg and he comes 
from Bigart. He, too, wants to congratulate the new 
comedian and to tell him how good he is. 


WaLperc—. . . I saw your picture last night, 
Mr. Armytage. Is it definitely certain you’re going to 
stick with Baird? 

Merton — No. 

WaLsBerc — That’s fine. You’re new to pictures, I 
understand. 

MERTON — Yes. 

Waserc — Well, don’t do like a lot of other comics 
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and try to do straight stuff. You know how far you’d 
get. 

Merton — I know how far I got. 

WALBERG — You stick to comedy, because you’ve got 
everything. Why, you’ve got the best low-comedy face 
I’ve seen in ages. It’s got genuine pathos, more pathos 
than Parmelee, the guy you were kidding. And you’ve 
got the gift of the world in knowing just how to kid 
bad acting. Frankly I don’t believe you could ever 
-make the grade in a serious picture. I candidly don’t 
believe you could register if you imitated a good actor. 
But you’ve got pathos, pathos and acting — plus. I 
don’t have to tell you that. You and Baird found out 
your limits and have started you off on what God meant 
you for. 

Merton—(hardly able to stand it). Mr. Walberg, I— 

WaLserc — Now, hold on! Now, there’s only one 
thing the matter with you. . . . Yow’re too good. 
Parmelee makes hokum and the public wants hokum. 
You make satire, which is over the heads of most of 
the public. Take a beautiful woman like Beulah Baxter. 
She can’t act. She probably wouldn’t know two and 
two made four if she didn’t get it by gossip. You're 
different — you’ve got intelligence. Now, how about 
doing some stuff for us? 

MERTON — You mean — you mean — comedies? 

WaLpBerc — Certainly. 

Merton — (decided at last). 1 wouldn’t think of it. 

WaLsBerc — You mean you wouldn’t come with Bigart 
at all — on any proposition? 

Merton — That’s what I mean. 

WaLsBerc — Wouldn’t three hundred a week interest 

ou? 
é MERTON — (after gulping). No. 

Waperc — Three fifty? 

Merton — No. 

Waxserc — Four hundred! 
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Merton—No. (Walberg gets up, takes his hat, 
looks at Merton, then crosses to the street door.) 

WaxBerc — Well, you’re certainly a tough egg, but 
we'll have you with Bigart yet. Yes, sir, even if Mr. 
Strausheimer has to come here himself — Good day. 


Again Miss Montague telephones, but Merton will 
not talk to her. If she calls, he tells Mrs. Patterson, 
she is to be informed that he has another engagement. 

The next one is Mr. Gashwiler, from Simsbury. He 
is all excited over the success of his former employee. 
He and Mrs. Gashwiler just happened to be tourin’ the 
Golden West and by a miracle dropped in on the new 
picture. 

“Well, I guess I laughed about as much as anyone,” 
Mr. Gashwiler reports. “Merton, I never knowed what 
I was talkin’ about when I said you hadn’t ought ever 
try to get into the movies. Why, you’re funnier than 
anybody I ever seen. Wait’ll we get back to Simsbury. 
That place is going to have a plate. Yessir. A plate. 
‘Here worked Merton Gill.’ If I have any influence 
that town’s goin’ to honor her illustrious son the way 
he ought to be honored. I’m goin’ to have a brass 
plate made for the front of the store.” 

There’s talk, says Mr. Gashwiler, that Tessie Kearns 
is thinking of coming to California. But Merton, be- 
ginning to rise above his depression, advises against it. 

“No,” says he, seriously. “It’s a pretty stiff game, 
the movies. You've got to have a certain amount of 
what they call hokum to get your scenarios over. Tessie’s 
an awfully nice girl and all that, but I don’t think 
she could get away with it. It might break her heart.” 

It is while Mr. Gashwiler is still there that the Mon- 
tague girl arrives, and Merton has no time to get away. 
When they are alone they face each other wonderingly 
for a second. Then Merton, assuming a cheering, even 
bantering, attitude, “embarks on a fine piece of acting.” 
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MERTON — Well? 

Girt — Well? You’ve seen the picture. Shoot! 

MERTON — (smiling). All right. I’ve certainly 
kidded the life out of all of you. 

Girt — What! 

Merton — I’ve certainly kidded the whole crowd of 
you. You thought all along that I thought it was a 
serious picture, didn’t you? You and Baird thought 
you had me kidded all along, didn’t you? Ho, ho! A 
serious picture with a cross-eyed man doing comedy 
stuff all around me every minute. I thought it was 
serious, did I? Yes, I did! Like fun! 

GirL — (sits). Just say some of that again! 

Merton — Didn’t you: people know that I knew what 
I could do and what I couldn’t do? Didn’t you s’pose 
I knew as well as anybody that [I’ve got a low-comedy 
face and that I couldn’t make the grade in a serious 
picture? Of course, I’ve got real pathos, but anyone 
can see I couldn’t imitate a good actor. I can imitate 
a bad actor fine, but not a good one. Didn’t you and 
Baird ever s’pose I found out my limits and decided 
to be what God intended me to be? Satire — (rising) 
—that’s what I’m doing — and it’s over the heads of 
most of the public. Why, they tell me that I was funnier 
than that cross-eyed man ever was in his life! And 
what happens this morning? 

Girt — What happens? 

Merton — Nothing, except that people are coming 
around to sign me up for four hundred dollars a 
week. Why, this Bamberger from the Bigart Company 
comes in before I’m really up this morning asking me 
if I won’t go with his company, and . . . why . 

(He breaks off as he notices her steady gaze.) 

Girt — So you know everything, do you? You know 
you look just too much like Parmelee so that you’re 
funny? (Merton is hit.) I mean you, that you look 
the way Parmelee would if he had brains? 
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Merton — Certainly. Parmelee. Why, Parmelee’s 
got nothing but hokum in his pictures. 


But he can’t play-act any longer. He breaks down 
now, and goes quickly to her. Now he has sunk down 
on the floor beside her and buried his face in her lap, 
sobbing. She comforts him with the same maternal 
solicitude she showed when he discovered the duplicity 
of Beulah Baxter. 


Girt —. . . There, don’t you worry. Mother’s got 
you and she’s going to never let you go. 

Merton — (sobbing). It’s like that night on the 
lot when I found out about you and Beulah Baxter and 
you were so — 

Girt — There, there. Don’t you worry. Did he have 
his poor old mother going for a minute? Yes, he did. 
He had her going for a minute all right. But he didn’t 
fool her very long, not very long, because he can’t ever 
fool her very long. And he can bet a lot of money on 
that. 

MErton — I didn’t see at first how I ever could live 
down what I saw last night. I guess I didn’t understand 
some way. 

Girt — Don’t worry, honey. Mother knows what’s 
what, and she'll tell you all about it in good time. 

MERTON — You think I ought to — keep on — making 
comedies ? 

GirL— You will as long as I last. (There is a 
whistle, three sharp blasts, outside.) That’s a friend 
of ours. He said he wanted to see you, if you were 
feeling . . . well. 

MERTON — (gaily). There’s nothing the matter with 
me. 


The caller is Jeff Baird. He, too, is a little anxious 
at first. But Merton’s manner soon reassures him and 
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he is happy. The picture is a knockout, and as for 
these Bigart people, or any others, offering big salaries 
for Merton — no chance. 

“Oh, I turned them down,” announces Merton. “I 
know my place is with you, Mr. Baird. And I want to 
put everything I can into comedies. I want to give the 
best that’s in me, because I realize that that’s where you 
and God intended me to be.” 

“That’s the talk,” and Baird jauntily throws an arm 
about his young star’s shoulders. “In three years we'll 
be giving you a salary that'll knock the eye off the ones 
Parmelee and those other swifts get.” 

“Still,” Merton admits, “the public wants that hokum. 
Why, you take Beulah Baxter, for instance. She’s 
nothing more or less than a high grade moron. Why, 
she wouldn’t know two and two was four if she didn’t 
hear people talking.” 

There is still another visitor that morning. A 
stranger to Merton, but known to Miss Montague, a man 
who has been wandering mysteriously about the studios 
of Hollywood for several days. Now he comes to call 
upon the new comedy star. 


Girt — Kid, meet Mr. John Wheaton, former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, now head of the Motion Picture 
Industry. 

Merton — How do you do? Won't you sit down? 

Wueaton — No, thanks, I’ve only got a minute. 

MERTON —I’m glad to know you. I’ve seen you 
around, 

Wueaton — And I’m proud to know you. It’s men 
like you that the motion pictures need, Mr. Armytage. 

Merton — Oh, it’s awfully good of you to say so. 

WueEaton — Yes, indeed. You're going to help us 
a lot. This is not a one man fight, Mr. Armytage —1 
must have the help of all of you if the motion pictures 
are to be put upon a higher plane. 
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Merton — Yes, sir. That’s — that’s what I want to 
do if I can. I mean, put them up higher, where — 

Wueaton — My idea, exactly. We must strive ever 
upward, or there is no progress. 

MERTON — Yes, sir. 

WueEaton — Some time I’d like to get together with 
you, for a serious talk. 

Merton — I'll be delighted. 

Wueaton —I’d like to hear your ideas. And now 
I’m sure you'll pardon me—TI’m addressing some 
exhibitors. : 

MERTON — Yes, sir. 

WHEATON — Good day. 


Now they are alone, and growing conscious of the 
fact that neither has had any breakfast. It is just before 
Mrs. Patterson goes to prepare the meal that the tele- 
phone rings rather persistently. Mrs. Patterson answers 
The call is for Mr. Armytage and is from the Silver 
Screenings Magazine. Merton, with the becoming 
dignity of a celebrity newborn, walks to the phone, 
and as he rests his elbow gracefully on the table, the 
Montague girl leans protectingly over him, in a way 
directing the interview. 


MERTON — Hello. Yes. This is Mr. Armytage. 

GirL — By the way, your name’s going to be Merton 
Gill from now on. 

Merton — Is it? Hello, yes. This is Mr. Armytage. 
That isn’t my regular name though, you know... . 
What? Gill...) . G—I—L—Ls ...) . yes. 
Merton. . . . That’s right. I don’t know why 
your readers should be interested in me, however. 
Oh, just hard work, I guess. I’ve struggled and 
sacrificed to give the public something — what? No, 
I'm not yet, but I’m: going to be. (Looks to the 
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girl.) Miss Montague. Yes, that’s the lady. Oh, 
I should say so. More like a pal. And I might also 


add she’s my severest critic. 


THE END 


“THE OLD SOAK” 
A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Don Marguis 


AS typically American in form and content as any 
play the season of 1922-23 produced was “The Old 
Soak,” offered by Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth 
Theatre, August 22, 1922. Here is another comedy drama 
that, trivial in itself, conventional to the point of inviting 
the sneer of the so-called intellectuals of the theatre 
group, still offers the multitude such satisfying entertain- 
ment that it not only attained great popularity, but held it 
through the season. 

Usually these American comedy dramas (vide 
“Lightnin’” and “Peg O’ My Heart”) are humorous 
monologues strung on a thin thread of plot. But, thin 
as it is, this plot invariably is concerned with the recog- 
nizable problems of native domestic life. The centralized 
character, too, is always a human of humans, possessed 
of a native wit that permits him or her to score off all 
the smart puppets set up in opposition. 

Clem Hawley, the amiable “Soak” of Mr. Marquis’ 
play, has not quite so definite a sentimental appeal as 
had Bill Jones or Peg, but he commands much of their 
lovableness of character, and a timely philosophy respect- 
ing the drink habit that endears him, particularly in these 
days of trial, to all those with “a feelin’ for liquor.” 

Mr. Marquis first introduced “The Old Soak” in a 
column of comment and humor he wrote for the Evening 
Sun of New York, and later transferred to the New York 
Tribune. He is representative of all the genial alcoholics, 
all the winning failures, all the domestic derelicts with 
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weak characters but good hearts, who have both blessed 
and infested the world from the days of Bacchus to those 
of Volstead. 

As we meet him in the play he is living with his wife, 
Matilda, the typical patient martyr of the drinking man’s 
household; Clemmie, his son, and Lucy, his daughter, in 
the Baycliff, L. I., cottage that has been their home for 
many years. The children are in their early twenties, and 
both work in New York. 

The home is like those that are handed down from 
one New England generation to another, losing something 
of both character and freshness with each transfer. There 
are “God Bless Our Home” mottoes on the wall, with 
a few “sugary Gainsboroughs and Romneys” to fill in. 
A cheap piano, a fireplace with an old-fashioned brass 
fender surrounding it and an old-fashioned clock ticking 
contentedly on the mantel. Both a family photograph 
album and a huge family Bible decorate the center table. 

Matilda and Cousin Webster are at checkers, Cousin 
Webster being the village banker and leading upright 
citizen of Baycliff. Lucy, expecting her young man, 
Tom Ogden, who sells bonds in town, is trying to tidy 
up the room a bit. 

The conversation, as frequently happens when Cousin 
Webster is seeking to refresh his knowledge of how low 
the Hawley family fortunes are sinking through the 
general worthlessness of Clem, reveals the exact state of 
affairs Cousin Webster expected to discover. 

Lucy’s young man hesitates to ask her to marry him, 
naturally, as Matilda explains, because of the “Old Soak” 
—that’s what the village is callin’ Clem. And Clem 
doesn’t seem to care. He wasn’t so bad before pro- 
hibition, but now he’s been so busy huntin’ liquor he 
can’t seem to find any time to work. He hasn’t done a 
thing since he sold his garage business, six months back, 
-but “hang around Jake Smith’s hotel a’drinkin’ and 

a’gamblin’. 
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Now he is about out of funds again and lately he has 
been tryin’ and tryin’ to borrow Matilda’s Midland 
Express Company stock, left her by her father and which 
she has clung to tenaciously in the expectation that some 
day it will make them comfortable, if not rich. 

Cousin Webster is pleasantly sympathetic. He might, 
if he were asked, take Matilda’s stock off her hands — 
as an accommodation. It would be better for him to have 
it than to let Clem coax it away from her. But she thinks 
she will hold onto it for a while. It is only a hundred 
shares, but her father had faith in it, and so has Lucy’s 
Tom, who knows something about bonds. 

And then Clem comes in, a generally mussed up, 
flannel-shirt specimen of humanity with a winning smile. 
His approach, as usual, is heralded by his singing the 
few bars of “Rock of Ages” which persistently stick in 
his memory. He never gets far with it, but he is always 
starting out bravely enough to sing the entire hymn. 
Which, considering everything, irritates Matilda exces- 
sively. She mentions it now, as soon as the greetings 
are over. 


Matitpa —I’d think you’d be ashamed to sing that 
song! 

OLD Soak — Why so, ma? I never had nothin’ against 
the old-time religion. Three things I always held by — 
the old-time religion and calomel and straight whiskey. 
They got more kick in ’em than any of these here new- 
fangled notions. Don’t you think so, Webster? 

Cousin WEBSTER — (primly). Tm no authority on 
drinking, Clem. I have always heeded the injunction to 
beware of the wine cup. 

O_p Soak — Well, so have I,—I always bewared of 
wine and beer and them soft drinks. I always stuck to 
hard liquor. : 

Matitpa — Yes, Clem, you’ve stuck to hard liquor 
more than you have to hard labor. hs 
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Oxtp Soak — Hard labor! A man can’t set down to 
rest in under his own vines and fig trees without some 
one brings up the subject of labor. Tom, do you mind 
if I ask you a question? 

Tom — Not if you don’t mind me not answering it. 

Op Soak — Tom, I’ll leave it to you — is this world 
a jail, or ain’t it? 

Tom — There’s a catch in the question somewhere, I 
refuse to answer it. 

Oxp Soak — You’d think this world was a jail that the 
human race was sentenced to, the store some folks set 
by hard labor. Always and forever the same question: 
Why don’t you labor? Why don’t you work? 

Matitpa — Well, Clem, why don’t you? 

OxLp Soak — Ain’t I always been a good pervider to 
you, Matilda? Ain’t I pervided you with a couple 
children to work for you? Besides, the good book says — 

Matitpa — You! Talking of the good book! 

Otp Soak — Why not, Matilda? I know it from 
cover to cover, Matilda, and it was wrote for sinners, 
wasn’t it? Well, I’m a sinner, ain’t I? 

MartiLpa — You are! 

Otp Soak — You bet your life I be! I’m a regular 
mammal of iniquity, to hear your prohibition friends 
tell it, I am! 

Tom — But what does the good book say? 

Op Soak — The good book, Tom, says for the weary 
husbandman to toil not neither for to spin, for all such 
is vanity, vanity, vanity and vexation of the spirit. 


Tom and Lucy are off to look at the new moon and, it 
may be, see a movie. Clem is in for a lecture. He is, 
Matilda intimates, a lazy good-for-nothing. But Clem 
is inclined to argue the point. No one knows how much 
time he gives up to thinking. Hours at a time he just 
sits and thinks and thinks about his inventions — inven- 
tions that some day are going to make them so rich 
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hell be carrying hatfuls of hundred dollar bills around 
with him. Even now he is working on a “DEE-vice” 
that is likely to revolutionize transportation — a DEE- 
vice that can not only be used on airyoplanes, but on 
automobiles or “onto purty nigh everything that’s got 
wheels onto it or machinery into it.” 

Cousin Webster does not think much of any “DEE-vice” 
that Clem might invent. As a matter of fact Cousin 
Webster does not think much of anything or anybody 
around the Hawley place, unless it is Clemmie. Clemmie, 
he admits, is a smart boy to have done so well with the 
insurance company for which he is working. 

Now Cousin Webster is leaving, refusing Clem’s cordial 
invitation to have a little drink before he goes. “My 
interests don’t run that way, Clem,” he says. “No,” 
answers Clem, kindly but pointedly, “they run to prayin’ 
on Sunday and foreclosin’ mortgages on Monday, don’t 
they Web?” 

Left to drink by himself Clem extracts a bottle of liquor 
from the fireplace and pours himself a liberal portion. 
Standing with his foot on the fender rail he raises his 
glass to his own reflection in the mirror. Memory carries 
him back to the old days when the “poor man’s club” at 
the corner was his favorite hangout. 


Oxp Soak — How about you, Old Timer, have one? 
(Answers himself as if another person were speaking.) 
Well, Old Scout, as long as it’s you, I don’t care if I do! 
(Takes bottle from fireplace.) Never knowed me to 
refuse one yet, did you, Old Timer? (His foot on brass 
fender as if it were rail of bar; drinks.) How! 
(Throughout this episode Clem addresses persons who 
are not there, drinking with one after another, and answer- 
ing in character of old time barroom habitués, the mantel 
having become a buffet bar.) Fellers, we'll have one 
in honor of my invention. Got the best little patent you 
ever seen! It’s to be used onto these here submarines. 
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Well, sir, I hope that invention of yourn makes a million 
dollars! . . Thank you sir, thankee, sir! Hope you 
get an invention of your own that makes you a million 
dollars! (Bowing right and left, touching glasses; turns 
as if to bartender.) Al, ask that little red-headed feller 
down there by the end of the bar if he won’t join us. 

Come on, stranger! You mustn’t be down on your 
luck! . . . I misremember your name, but I seen your 
face here before. . . . Never say die, stranger! S’long as 
there’s a bunch of good scouts, it’s a good time! (Fills 
glass; hobnobs with different persons; sings a line of 
“It’s always fair weather when good fellows get together.” 
Drinks.) Hey? What? One on the house? Well, 
Al, I really hadn’t orter have another one . . . but 
seein’ it’s you, Al! Jest one more. . . Al! This is my 
last one! Got to be goin’ home. . . . Wife’s got dinner 
on the table an’ everything . . . you know how women is! 


Clemmie interrupts his father’s visit with the reflec- 
tions of the mirror. Clemmie is not pleased, but he is 
used to seeing his father drink and just at the moment he 
is considerably worried over his own problems. Clemmie 
needs money — needs it badly and right away. Clem 
Senior would like to give it to him, but unfortunately 
his own affairs are not in a very good way. When he 
gets his invention workin,’ of course it will be different. 
But it is Clemmie’s idea that nothing will be different 
so long as the liquor holds out. 


Otp Soak — Liquor, Clemmie, can always be got by 
them that have a feelin’ for liquor. It ain’t so much 
a question of cash as a question of the kind o’ person you 
be. There’s Cousin Webster. His mind’s set on money, 
and money tags after him and crawls into his lap like 
a pet kitten. And here’s your dad. Your dad just 
nacherally finds liquor flowin’ his way. What you want 
with extry money, Clemmie? 
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Clemmie is not prepared to say, but, being pressed, 
he admits it is a business opportunity that has come his 
way. It isn’t, as his father suspects, anything to do with 
“buyin’ chocolate drops and perfumery for some of them 
strange women the good book speaks about.” 

Mrs. Hawley interrupts them. She is, as usual, quick 
to take Clemmie’s part. She has always spoiled him, his 
father insists. 


Op Soak — You’ve petted him, Matilda, till he’s got 
no moral staminy or will power left. 

Matitpa — And you have! 

Op Soak — (trying to honey up to her as he begins 
speech). Of course I have, Matilda! (She turns away.) 
What do you think kept me drinkin’ if *twasn’t my will 
power? I been nagged and prayed against for thirty 
years to make me quit, and there was times I really 
wanted to quit but my will power always held me to it. 
(Going towards door.) You honey up to her, now e-wee 
lamb, and mebby you can coax some money out of her 
for that business opportunity of yourn — I’m gonna look 
up some business friends myself. 


Clemmie’s mother is anxious about his needing money, 
and she hasn’t any to give him. It hurts her to have him 
cross about it. She trusts him, of course, but it would 
break her heart if he ever were to get like his father. 
Some way she feels that she has failed father. She has 
not been strong enough to keep him away from evil 
associates and he is easily led. That is why she wants 
her son to be sure he chooses his friends carefully. 
uately he has not been keeping very good hours, and 
she doesn’t know the people he spends his time with or 
where he goes. It is Clemmie’s idea that to get along 
in business a fellow has to cultivate business associates. 
That’s what he is doing. And he needs money to take 
advantage of his opportunities. As a matter of fact 
he needs money now because he is planning to get 
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married. He has met a “peach of a girl” named Ina 
Heath. Ina is—vwell, she is a kind of an artist, and 
a mighty clever one. His mother will think so, too, 
when he brings her out, some day.. Mrs. Hawley is a 
bit doubtful about Ina, never having seen her. She 
fears the girl may think Clemmie’s folks are terribly 
old-fashioned. Clemmie tries to reassure her. Naturally 
he would like to get rid of a few of the wall mottoes — 
and kinda keep his father out of the way when she does 
come. But — he’s sure his mother will like her. 


MatitpA —. . . If you love her and she loves you, 
that is all I ask. Your wife will be as dear to me as if 
she were my own daughter — When do you plan to 
marry, Clemmie? 

CLEMMIE — As soon as we can, mother. A little money 
right now would mean so much to me! (Coaxing her, 
peiting.) There’s that express stock, mother. 

MatiLpa — (it hurts her to refuse; but she is gently 
firm). Father told me to hold on to that. And so does 
Tom. 

CLEMMIE — (petting her). Ill pay the money back in 
a month or two. Mother, I’ve sort of counted on that 
stock! 

Matitpa — You'll have to let this chance go, Clemmie, 
and save your salary for the next one. 

CLEMMIE — You won’t do it, mother? 

Matitpa —I can’t, Clemmie — We'll be needing it 
for a payment on the house. Don’t worry dear, there'll 
be another chance. 

CLemMMiIE —I suppose so. 

MatiLpa — Are you going to stay home this evening? 

CLEMMIE — I suppose so. 

MatiLtpa — That’s good, it’s been a long time since 
we’ve had one of our old-time evenings together at home. 


Cousin Webster has come back to have another talk 
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with Matilda about buying her Midland Express stock. 
He finds Clemmie all wrought up over his failure to raise 
any money. In desperation Clemmie turns to Cousin 
Webster and asks him for a loan. The banker is inter- 
ested, but wary. He would like to know more about the 
trouble Clemmie is in. Has he tried to get an advance 
at the office? Funny, his firm won’t help him when the 
chances of profit are so sure. 


Cousin WEBSTER—. . . See here, Clemmie, you’ve 
held part of the story from me. (Clemmie turns from 
him with a gesture of despair.) Clemmie, I hope you’re 
not short in your accounts! 

CLEMMIE — (explosively). Yes! (Then dejectedly.) 
Now, damn it, you know! 

Cousin WesstER—I’m mighty sorry to hear this, 
Clemmie, mighty sorry. 

CLEMMIE — (taking hold of his coat). Listen! [’m 
. .. Pm in a hell of a fix! If somebody doesn’t come 
across with the cash in six or eight days it . . . it means 
jail! 

Cousin WessterR — Jail? That’s terrible, Clemmie! 
Terrible! Why do you say six or eight days? 

CLEMMIE — The auditor’s due in a week or so. 

Cousin WessteER — How much are you short? 

CLEMMiE — Two thousand dollars. But with twelve 
or fourteen hundred I can play my tip . . . and square 
the shortage . . . and repay the loan. 

Cousin WEBSTER — You’ve got it all figured out like 
a Napoleon of finance! 

CLEMMIE — (appealingly). You won’t throw me 
down, Cousin Webster! 

Cousin WesstER—Clemmie I’ve always been a 
believer of the golden rule in business. I do by others 
as they do by me, and they always ask me: “Have you 
got any collateral?” Have you, Clemmie? 

CLEMMIE — No. 
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Cousin WEBsTER — And no way of getting your hands 
on any? 

CLEMMIE — No. 

Cousin WeExsstER—I think we ought to take your 
mother into our confidence. 

CLEMMIE — No! no! 

Cousin WEBSTER — There’s that Midland Express stock 
of hers . . . it’d just about fix you up, Clemmie. 

CLEMMIE — I told you I’d been to her! She won’t let 
me have it. 

Cousin WEBSTER — But, if she knew the trouble you 


were in . . . jail, and everything! 
CLEMMIE — That’s what she must never know! She 
must never know that I. . . was short in my accounts. 


Cousin WessTER — Well, if you won’t tell her, you 
won't. But if you could get her to change her mind and 
lend you that stock, I’d give you thirteen hundred dollars 
for it. 

CLEMMIE — (dejectedly). She'll not change her 
mind. 

Coustn WEBSTER — She might. She might. You might 
find it in your hands yet. . . . You’ve got your mother’s 
power of attorney, haven’t you? 

CLEMMIE — Yes. I attend to all her business for her 
— payments on the house and everything. Why do you 
ask? 

Cousin WEBSTER — If she were to change her mind 
I could buy the stock from you, without bothering her 
with any of the details. You keep coaxing her, Clemmie, 
keep coaxing her, and you'll get hold of that stock -yet 
— Clemmie, are you pretty sure of this market tip of 
yours ? 

CLeMMIE — Yes. . It’s straight, from the inside. 

Cousin WEBSTER — All market tips are chances. But 
in a case like yours, I suppose a man has got to take 
chances. 

CLEMMIE -— This tip is no chance; it’s a sure thing; 
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it’s as good as cash in the bank — if I had the money to 
play it! 

Cousin WeBSTER — If you did find the stock in your 
hands you could use it and have it right back in the clock 
there almost before Matilda realized she’d lent it to you, 
couldn’t you? You're a young fellow with a lot of 
brains, Clemmie, and I’m not afraid you won’t pull your- 
self out of this hole . . . a man will do a lot of hard 
thinking when he sees jail staring him in the face. You 
think up a way to get that stock from her, Clemmie, and 
you're all right. (Goes over to clock.) The way you 
folks keep all your papers in this clock case is scandal- 
ous. You ought to bring ’em over to the bank. (With 
stock in hand.) 1 don’t see why she wouldn’t lend you 
this. (Webster looks at him keenly and then puts stock 
back in clock case.) I did want to see your mother 
again, but maybe she’s gone to bed. I can see her 
tomorrow. (Hand on Clemmie’s shoulder.) Well, 
Clemmie, I hope everything turns out all right . . . 
and I’m sure it will. And when you do borrow tha 
stock of hers, bring it to me. I'll pay you fourteen 
hundred dollars for it. Good night. 

CLEMMIE —Good night. 


Left by himself Clemmie is drawn irresistibly toward 
the clock. The logic of Cousin Webster’s suggestions 
appeals to him, but he tries to overcome the temptation 
to take the stock. Suddenly he makes up his mind, opens 
the clock and reaches for the stock, just as Nellie, the 
hired girl, comes in. Nellie is a cheerful soul, but she 
resents what she accepts as Clemmie’s personal allusions 
when he addresses her as “Little Rosebud.” Nellie is 
conscious of a slightly red nose that suspicious people 
might attribute to drinking. She is ready to quit hee 
place by the time Clemmie is through making sport 
of her. She’s only stayed anyway on Mr. Hawley’s 
account. He’s the only person in the house with any 
kindness in his heart. 
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With Nellie returned to the kitchen Clemmie struggles 
briefly with his determination to “borrow” Mrs. Hawley’s 
stock, then suddenly reaches for it, puts it in his pocket 
and hurries out of the room, as his father comes in. 

A moment later Nellie returns. She sticks her head in 
the door, and finding Hawley alone calls softly to him. 
She has come to announce a friend. “Al” has called. 
And Al has brought with him some new hootch he has 
just made. On Clem’s invitation he brings it in. None 
of them, however, is anxious to take the first drink of it. 
It may be all right, but there are some chances self- 
respectin’ folks can’t take. 

“I don’t want to hurt your feelin’s, Al,” Clem explains. 
“But I’m scared of this homemade stuff. It may be all 
right to take the grease spots out o’ rugs with, but it 
ain’t for the human digestive ornaments to fight against. 
. . . No, Al (as Al offers to take the first drink), you’ve 
been my favorite bartender for twenty years. It’s got to 
be tried on some dumb beast first, like these doctors 
does with guinea pigs.” 

At Nellie’s suggestion they agree to give Peter the first 
drink, Peter being Nellie’s pet parrot in the kitchen, 
and Nellie goes ‘to treat Peter. There is a drink to 
be had, however. Clem produces his bottle from the 
fireplace, and the two old cronies are soon visiting 
contentedly. Clem seats himself contentedly at the table 
and Al, once more the friendly bartender, waits on him. 


Aut — What will you have? 

Otp Soak — What would you advise, Al? 

Aut — How about a milk punch, sir? 

Oxtp Soak — Too much like vittles, Al. There’s times 
when I can’t bear the thought of vittles. 

Aut — Yes, sir, I can understand how you feel about 
vittles. How about atoddy? A toddy brings the stomach 
back to life right gradual, sir, without a shock. 

Op Soak — There’s water in a toddy, Al. 
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At — Yes, sir,-you don’t want to be catching cold in 
your stomach this fall weather. How about a little 
straight whiskey? 

Otp Soak — Make it Bourbon, Al. 

At — (pouring). No sooner said than done. 

Parrot’s Voice — (off stage). It’s always fair 
weather! It’s always fair weather! 

Otp Soak — That’s Peter, he’s had his drink. 

At — He seems to like it, too. (Both drink.) 

Oxtp Soak — It ain’t fitten for humans, tho, only for 
beasts, and insects, Al. Here’s looking at you. I kind 
o’ miss the old time barroom, with all them pictures on 
the walls and brass cuspidors to cuspidate in and fixin’s, 
like Solomon in all his glory. (Fill glasses again.) 

Aut — What I miss is the genteel company. It was an 
education to a bartender just listenin’ to some of the 
discussions — 

Op Soak — Remember the songs the boys used to sing 
when they got a little jingled? (Singing together.) .. . 
“Darling I am growing old, silver threads among the 
BOM. Sas 

Au — And them songs about home and mother! 

OLp Soak — Them songs used to make a better man 
of me, Al. 

Au— There ain’t any classy society anywhere, any 
more. 

Oxp Soak — If I was a moneyed man, Al, I’d hire you 
to come wherever I went and fix drinks for me. 

Au — (drinking). Here’s hoping you strike it rich. 

Otp Soak — Mebby I will, too. That invention of 
mine is comin’ along. 

At — What is it, Clem? 

OxLp Soak — It’s a DEE-vice, Al. To put onto these 
here elevators in city skyscrapers. 

Parrot’s Voice — (off stage). It’s always fair 
weather! 

OxLp Soax — Peter certainly likes that hootch . 
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but I can’t understand an old time bartender like you 
makin’ it. 

Aut —lI always got hopes the next batch will turn 
out right. (Pours a drink.) 

Op Soak — (refilling his glass). Hope’s a fine thing. 
But it don’t gurgle none when you pour it out of a bottle. 
What this country needs is a little more charity — Here’s 
looking at you. (Nellie comes in, swinging cage with 
parrot in it.) ’S matter? 

Hirep Girt — Oh, Mr. Hawley, I’ve thought for ten 
years that Peter here was a gentleman parrot. 

Op Soak — Ain’t he? What’s he done? 

_ Hirep Girt —I gave him two drinks of that hootch 
and he — Mr. Hawley — he laid a egg! 


The party is well organized and a pleasant time is 
being had when Matilda breaks in upon them. Gradually 
the strains of their close harmony, devoted to “Sailing, 
sailing, over the bounding main,” die away. Nellie 
sneaks back to the kitchen with as much dignity as the 
circumstances permit and Al quickly follows, leaving 
Clem to face the music. 

Matilda is pretty mad, as any woman might be to find 
her house “turned into a barroom.” And she will not 
listen to Clem’s pleas that she be a little more gentle 
with him. Nor to his garrulous promises that he is 
yet going to cover her with silks and diamonds — as soon 
as he gets his ideas working properly. “Thirty years 
of it!’’ she mutters wearily, as he quietly takes his bottle 
and escapes... . 

Tom and Lucy are back from their walk. And they 
have news for Matilda. They have decided to get 
married. Matilda receives the announcement with 
mingled feelings. She likes Tom — but married life, as 
she knows it, is not a risk she can joyfully recommend 
to her daughter. They are at pains to promise her that 
their life will be different — and that she shall share 
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their happiness with them, and soon she is happy again, 
and glad for them. 

Now she can give Lucy the present she has been saving 
for her—her grandmother’s pearl brooch —the one 
she was married in. Lucy shall be married in it, too. 
She goes to the clock to get it. 

The door opens and Clem Hawley, “pretty well 
intoxicated,” lurches into the room. Tom and Lucy draw 
back from him, but Matilda, intent upon her search, does 
not see him. Clem stumbles into the room, looking for 
his hat, which is on the piano. Suddenly Mrs. Hawley 
realizes that the stock is gone, and as she turns, the 
suspicion that Clem has taken it assails her. Knowing 
he is in bad, Clem recovers his hat and staggers toward 
the door, humming his few bars of “Rock of Ages” to 
cover his retreat. Mrs. Hawley sinks wearily into a chair 
and bows her head in her hands. Tom and Lucy turn 
to her. 


Lucy — There, there, mother! 

Tom — Come, Mrs. Hawley! It’s not so bad as all 
that! (They both think she is weeping merely because 
of the Old Soak’s condition.) 

MatiLpA — It’s worse than you know! 

Lucy — Why mother, what is it? What else has hap- 
pened? Tell me, mother? 

MatiLpa — (head on table). Oh, I can’t tell you! I 
can’t tell you! 


The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


The scene is still the living room of the Hawley 
cottage. The time a few days later. Clem Hawley, sitting 
dejectedly in front of the fireplace, is trying to find solace 
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in asmoke. But the cigar he lights he finds bitter to his 
taste. From the cache behind the fireplace he takes out 
his bottle. It is empty. With a sigh he replaces it. He 
sits down again and lights his pipe. Even that does not 
satisfy him. He is an unhappy man. 

Nellie passes through the room with a shopping basket 
on her arm. From it she takes several packages and puts 
them on the table. Clem stops her and takes an apple 
from the basket, but one bite of it convinces him that 
that is not what he wants. With Nellie gone to the 
kitchen he rummages among the packages and finds a 
bottle. Surreptitiously and with a gleam of hope he pulls 
the cork and pours a little liquid into his hand. But 
one smell is enough. It is Matilda’s hair tonic. 

When Nellie comes again, in answer to Mrs. Hawley’s 
call, Clem whispers to her. Where is “the bottle of 
unrighteousness Al left the other night?” “Peter drunk 
it,” confesses Nellie... . 

There is coldness in Mrs. Hawley’s attitude. When 
Lucy comes from the city Clem speaks to her about it. 
Why does Matilda treat him “more so” than usual? 
Lucy tries to dissemble, but in the end she is obliged to 
confirm Clem’s suspicions. It is the disappearance of the 
bonds that is worrying Mrs. Hawley. Clem’s feelings 
are outraged. How could Matilda think that of him? 
Perhaps Lucy, too, thinks he took them. Lucy does not 
think he could have done it— unless. Clem knows. 
Unless — he had been drinking. But even that explana- 
tion hurts him. When Mrs. Hawley comes back into the 
room he speaks to her about it. 


Oxtp Soak — (soberly). Ma, you’re thinkin’ things of 
me you hadn’t orter think. 

Matitpa — Clem, these last few years I don’t know 
what to think of you. 

Otp Soak — You don’t trust me any more, Matilda. 

Matitpa — You haven't let me trust you, Clem. 
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Lucy — Oh, dad! Mother — (Intent on each other, 
they disregard her.) 

Otp Soak — Where money was concerned, I always 
been all right. 

MatitpA — Where money was concerned, you’ve been 
— careless. 

Op Soak — I been a good spender, when I had it. 

MatiLpa -— And sometimes when I had it! 

Op Soak — Matilda, you don’t believe it! 

Matitpa — Clem, I don’t want to believe it. 

Otp Soak — Matilda, don’t you believe nothin’ that 
hurts you that much to believe! (Pets her; she frees 
herself.) 

MatitpA — No! Don’t try to wheedle me. If you try 
that Pll know it’s true. That’s always been your way! 
To honey up to me and make me believe black’s white. 
And I’ve always let you because — 

Oxtp Soak — Because you kind o’ liked it, Matilda? 

Matitpa — I never liked — staying mad at you. (He 
makes for her but she stops him.) No! Not this time! 
You’ve hurt me too much this time. 

Op Soak — Then you do think — you really think — 

Lucy — (interrupting). No, no dad! She doesn’t — 
Mother, tell him you don’t! (Matilda is unresponsive 
except for a gesture of hopelessness.) 

OLp Soak — (watching Matilda). Yes, she does, 
Lucy! And it looks as if there wasn’t anything to do 


but le¢ her think it till she gets through thinkin’ it. . . . 
I’m gonna go! . . . I’m gonna get me a job somewheres 
—or something. . . . The good book says there ain’t 


any use wastin’ your sweetness on the desert air! I’m 
gonna pack. If it was some men this kind o’ treatment 
would drive ’em to drink. (He goes up the stairs.) 
Lucy — Mother, don’t you care for him at all? 
Matitpa — Yes. Too much. I always have —too 
much. 
Lucy — Will he really leave? 
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Matitpa — He’ll come back — when his money’s gone. 
He always has. And I’ve always forgiven him. 

Lucy — And you can’t—now? (Matilda does not 
reply.) If he goes, that will make things — worse — 
Mother, I’m going to tell him he mustn’t go! 

Matitpa— No! Maybe he will get a job, when he 
has spent everything he has. And a job will be good 
for him. Oh, Lucy, he’s my bad boy — my bad little 
grown-up boy. And I’ve never known how to manage 
him. If he wants to leave now — let him go! 


Lucy continues to plead with her mother not to let 
her father go, but Mrs. Hawley is firm. She can’t trust 
him now. He’s been spending a lot of time at Jake 
Smith’s and he may have gambled his money away, or 
paid old gambling debts with it. Men are always par- 
ticular about their “debts of honor.” The money was 
probably nearly all gone before he got it. 

So Clem prepares to leave. He telephones Jake Smith 
first. He is coming over to be a star boarder for a while. 
And he’d like to take a truck-driving job or something, 
if there’s one handy — just while he is working on his 
“DEE-vice.” “It’s shapin’ up, Jake, it’s shapin’ up fine. 
Huh? My invention? It’s a deevice, Jake, a DEE-vice — 
to handle heavy trunks with, and things like that.” 

A moment later he asks Matilda to help him separate 
his things from Clemmie’s before he goes. He wouldn’t 
like to have anyone think that he would take anything 
out of that house that didn’t belong to him... . 

Before Clem can get away Ina Heath calls. Ina is 
Clemmie’s girl. She is a flashily dressed young woman 
of the soubrette type, and wears a typical Broadway 
makeup, including an expensive fur coat. The coat, she 
explains, was a gift from Clemmie. In some amazement 
she takes in the rather shabby furnishings of the room. 


Oxp Soak — Clemmie never said much about me, did 
he? 
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Ina — Why — no — not much. 

Oxtp Soak — Nor anything else around here, I'll bet 
—TI seen you was sort of jolted when you came in. 

Ina — Why, Mr. Hawley, it’s a — nice little dump. 

Oxtp Soak — Good enough for poor folks. That’s a 
humdinger of a hat you’ve got on. Clemmie give you 
that too? 

Ina—N-no. He helped me pick it out though. 

Otp Soak — (admiring her). Clemmie’s quite a 
picker, ’ll say. (She is flattered.) You know, Clemmie 
sort of takes after me in his notion of what looks good 
to the human eye. 

Ina — He’s a chip of the old block, eh? 

Oxtp Soak — Uh-huh! Heredity runs in our fambly. 
You ain’t one of these flappers the papers has so much 
to say about? 

Ina — Suppose I were? 

OxLp Soak — You ain’t. Your hair ain’t bobbed. 

Ina — But if I were, Mr. Hawley? 

Otp Soak — The good book says to beware of the 
bob-haired woman, for in the end she biteth like a 
serpent and stingeth like an adder. I better tell ma 
you're here. 


Mrs. Hawley’s greeting is affectionate when she is 
told who Ina is. She kisses her and gets lipstick on her 
cheek when the salute is returned. Having come from 
the kitchen, where she has been baking a pie, she gets 
flour on Ina’s gown, which flusters her. But, of course, 
Ina will know more about such accidents after she has 
gone to housekeeping for herself. But Ina isn’t going 
to keep house. Not much. “You see, a Jane in my 
profession hasn’t got the time to fuss with garbage pails 
and dumb waiters,” she explains. 

From which it develops that Ina is a dancer—and 
rather a nifty dancer at that— having been “the first Jane 
that ever pulled a Fiji shimmy in a cabaret.” But a 
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shimmy, Clem hastens to inform Matilda, is not what 
she is thinking of. ; 


Matitpa — So you’re a dancer, my dear? 

Ina —T’1l say I’m a dancer! 

MatiLpa — But you'll give that up, of course. 

Ina — (shocked at the thought). Give up dancing! 
My Gawd! Kiss my little kicks good-bye just when 
they’re hopping me into the big-time! Ill say I won’t! 

MatiLpa — But, you'll have to have a home! Clem- 
mie’s always had a home — and — if there are children — 

Ina —Children! Take it from me, Mrs. Hawley, 
there won’t be any kids! 

Martitpa — Oh! 

Ina — You see, a dancer can’t afford to have children. 
Her figure is her fortune. 

MatiLpa — (charitably). Perhaps in time, my dear, 
you'll grow to feel differently about it. Sometimes women 
do. And Clemmie — must want — of course I haven’t 
discussed it with him. 

Ina — Naturally J haven’t. 

Matitpa — Clemmie is the kind of boy who would 
want a home and children. 

Ina —I never got quite that slant on Clemmie. 

Matitpa — My dear, a mother knows her own boy 
better than anyone else possibly could. 

Ina — (who knows better). You think so? 

Matitpa — My dear, we shan’t disagree! I know you 
love Clemmie better than anything else in the world, or 
you wouldn’t think of marrying him. And so do I. 
And we’re going to get along together and love each other 
for Clemmie’s’ sake. 


The meeting of Lucy and Ina is something of a shock 
to Clemmie’s sister, and to Tom Ogden, too. But they 
succeed in making the best of it. Ina’s presence is 
also an unpleasant surprise to Clemmie, when he finds 
her there. She purposely had not told him she was 
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coming. She wanted to see for herself what sort of an 
“estate” he had led her to believe he was supporting 
on Long Island. Why had he been “stringing” her about 
everything, she would like to know. 


CLEMMIE — I didn’t string you. 

Ina — Clemmie, you’re an awful little liar. (He pro- 
tests.) Oh yes, you are! You never said in so many 
words that your people had money and a swell place 
—but you got it across. 

CiemmiE— Money? Is that all you care for? 

Ina — No! I care for a bird being on the square with 
me. 

CLEMMIE — I wouldn’t have had a look in if I hadn’t 
spent money on you. 

Ina — You know that’s not true, Clem, 

CLEMMIE — You wouldn’t have married me, unless — 

Ina — (interrupting). I haven’t married you — (She 
lets it sink in.) Not yet! 

CLEMMIE — Youw’re going to — throw me down? 

Ina — You threw me down when you lied to me — 
listen! Get me right! I played around with you because 
I liked you for a pal. And I let you spend money on 
me because you threw the bluff you had plenty of it! 
But marriage is something else again. If you need your 
coin to help keep this place going, spend it here. 
I wouldn’t rob an outfit like this— nor marry into it, 
either. (Telephone rings; as he moves over to answer 
it she says:) Where did you get it, anyway, the coin 
you've been blowing on me? 


Her answer comes over the phone, for at this moment 
Clemmie’s broker calls to say that Clemmie has been 
wiped out. The market had taken a severe turn for the 
worse, so far as Clemmie’s investment was concerned, 
and as there was no more money on hand to margin it, 
the original sum was lost. Clemmie is inclined to be a 
little hysterical over the incident, and to blame it all on 
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Ina. But that young woman stoutly refuses to accept 
the honor. 

Even his confession that he has taken money at his 
office and that he will face a jail sentence as soon as 
the auditor examines the books fails to excite her sym- 
pathy. He may have done it for her, as he says, but 
it is her opinion that when a man steals it is because 
he is that kind of aman. Nor do Clemmie’s wild denials 
move her to any great show of pity. When she departs, 
however, she leaves her fur coat on a chair. “Maybe 
you can get something on this,” she suggests. 

Going out, Ina passes Clem coming in. Silently she 
points to Clemmie, bowed in grief, indicating that the 
boy is in trouble. 

Suddenly Clemmie jumps up and starts for the stairs, 
as though he had come to a definite decision. Clem 
stops him. Whatever’s wrong he doesn’t intend that 
Clemmie shall “pull any fool stunt,” or add any more 
worries to Matilda’s overburdened lot. 

And then Clemmie confesses the full extent of his 
sins — of how he had taken money at the office, and later 
the Midland Express stock, hoping to get out of the hole 
he was in. And now, not only is everything gone, but 
on the market the express stock has advanced. He has 
not only robbed his mother of her faith in him, but of 
her chance for the competence she had hoped some day 
to own. 


CLEMMIE — Oh, I’ve been a fool! I’ve been a fool! 

Otp Soak — Your mother thinks J took that stock. 

CLEMMIE — Oh, dad, I’ve been — rotten. 

Oxtp Soax — I’ve had. my own times of feeling like 
a wormy apple. When I look at you, I know what she 
thinks of me. 

CLemMIE — But I never thought that you’d be blamed. 
I meant to put it back, and she’d thought it was just 
mislaid. (Rises hysterical again.) Il tell her. 
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Otp Soak — Wait! Don’t tell her nothin’— yet. 
You’ve always fooled her and we've got to study to 
keep her fooled, about you— as long as we can — they 
don’t know yet, at your office? 

CLEMMIE — The auditor will be there day after to- 
morrow. : 

Oxrp Soak —I wonder if Cousin Webster could help 
us out. 

CLemMiEe — No! 

Oxtp Soak — Youw’re mighty positive. 

CiLEMMIE —I went to him first. It was him that I 
sold the stock to. 

OxLp Soak — Webster Parson? Did you hock it or 
sell it? 

CLeEMMIE—I sold it to him for fourteen hundred 
dollars. 

Oxtp Soax — How could you sell it? It was in her 
name. 

CLEMmMiE — Mother had given me power of attorney, 
so I could attend to business for her, because — (Stops, 
confused) . 

Oxp Soak — Because she didn’t trust me, huh? Did 
Web know how you got that stock? 

CLemMMiE — He thought mother lent it to me. 

OLp Soak — You never can be too sure what that 
fox is thinkin.’ If we could find out some way to take 
care of your office, we'd let things here stay — the way 
they are. 

CLEMMIE — Dad, I’ve been rotten — but I’m not that 
rotten. I let her have a wrong opinion of you when I 
was sure I’d pay it back—but now that I know it’s 
gone — 

OxLp Soak — Quit thinkin’ of yourself and me! Our 
feelings don’t amount to a damn. It’s her that matters! 
Besides this thing ain’t all your doin’s, anyhow,— it’s 
part mine. 

CLEMMIE — Yours? 
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Op Soak — I’m your dad, and if I hadn’t been — the 
kind of man I’ve been — you mightn’t be the kind of 
boy you are. I never been exactly one of the twelve 
apostles, Clemmie, and you’re—my son. You're one 
of my chickens that’s come home to roost — singed. 

CLEMMIE — It was my doings, alone. 

Otp Soak — Alone? I’m thinkin’ that things don’t 
work that way, Clemmie — nobody can do things, all 
alone — folks and their dads is all — all mixed up to- 
gether — pardners, and can’t help it. 

CLEMMIE — I’m a weak pardner. 

OLp Soak — Yes, you’ve got a dish rag for a spine 
—and mine ain’t been much stiffer than an oyster. I 
ain’t much prouder of me, Clemmie, than I am of you 
—and the Lord knows I ain’t proud of you at all. I 
orter licked you more when you was a kid. I might ’a’ 
licked some of myself out of you, and then you’d ’a’ had 
a chance in life. I might be just as useless as you are, 
if I had a father like yours. You can’t help what was 
put into you afore you was born. And you’ve always 
seen me livin’ loose and easy, too. As you sit there 
sniffing, Clemmie, you’re the damnedest lesson I ever 
had — you poor miserable little whelp, you! 

CLeEMMIE —I am miserable. I’m in hell! 

Otp Soak — You and me got a right to be in hell, 
Clemmie. That addition was opened up for settlers 
like us. 

CieEmMie — Oh, Dad, if I get out of this mess I’ll go 
straight the rest of my life! 

Op Soak — I wish I was young and ignorant enough 
to promise that! 

CLEMMIE— I'll go straight! T’ll start right — [’ll 
tell her now! (Attempts to rise.) 

Otp Soak — (pushing him back). No, you won't. 
From now on, you’ll do what you’re told to do. What 
she thinks of me, that’s past all hopin’ for. But what 
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she thinks of you —mebby part of that can be saved 
for her, yet. 


A moment later Clem has an idea. He calls Cousin 
Webster on the phone, and finding him out, leaves word 
that the banker shall call him as soon as he returns. Then 
he sends Clemmie away to prevent any chance of his 
weakening and telling his mother the story. “I don’t 
want to crowd any more moral advice into you than 
your system’s fitten to hold,” he tells his son, “but if 
I was in your fix I’d go get drunk, myself.” 

The “Old Soak’s” next trial comes when he meets 
Tom and Lucy. They are a little more vitally con- 
cerned in Clem’s leaving the house than may appear, 
for if Clem goes Lucy cannot marry Tom and leave her 
mother alone, nor does she feel that it would be fair 
to Tom to ask him to take over the responsibilities of 
the family. If they could get Clem to insist that he did 
not take the stock, Matilda would not let him go. But 
at the moment Clem is in no position to assert his inno- 
cence, which convinces them that he must be guilty, and 
turns them, too, rather sharply against him. 

Clem is rather low in mind when Nellie puts her 
head in the door to whisper cheerfully: “Mr. Hawley! 
Al’s here!” and what’s better, Al brings good news. 
Under the circumstances, Clem is convinced he could use 
a little good news. This news Al produces in a flask. 
It is the best stuff he has yet been able to get. 


OxLp Soak — What millionaire you robbed? 

AL — (mysteriously). Clem, I made a connection. 
Uh-huh! Tm in right! Makin’ deliveries for a couple 
of under cover birds that’s gettin’ it from the bonded 
warehouse. Oodles- of it! 

OxLp Soak — How they gettin’ it? 

At — These prominent and respected fellers always 
know how to work them things. It'd surprise you to 
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know who’s backin’ me — one of the most prominent and 
respected citizens in town. 
Oxtp Soak — (uncapping bottle). Al, I had a hard 


ay. 

Au — What way? 

Otp Soak — Every way, Al. It’s been goin’ all 
wrong today. Especially that invention of mine. The 
good book says that hell is paved with good inventions. 
I ain’t had a drink in two days. 

NELLIE — Nor me, neither, Mr. Hawley, and I’m feelin’ 
kind of down and out myself, I am. 

Aut — What’s the trouble with you, Nellie? 

NELLIE — (eyeing bottle). It’s Peter that’s the trouble. 
(Sniffling.) Peter, he’s gone, Mr. Hawley, he is. He’s 
d-d-dead!— seriously dead! It happened a half hour 
ago. I think it was his constitution undermined itself 
with that hootch Al brought here the other night; and 
I never will forgive myself, I won’t. But he kept coaxin’ 
and coaxin’ for it that pretty that I couldn’t refuse him. 
“ *Salways fair weather, it is,” he’d say, and then I’d give 
him a drink of it. And then he’d cock his head onto 
one side and say: “Nellie was a lady,” thankin’ me, he 
was. And he kept drinking of it and drinking of it 
that-a-way till he deceased himself with it. He called 
out to me about a half an hour ago, he did. “Fair 
weather,” he says, and then he laffed. Only he didn’t 
laff natural, Mr. Hawley; he laffed kind of puny and 
feeble like there was somethin’ furrin’ weighing on his 
stomach. “I can’t give you no more, Peter,” I says to 
him, “for there ain’t no more,” I says. Then he stretched 
his neck out and bit the wire on his cage and squaked 
and he says in a kind of a sad voice: “Nellie was a lady, 
she was,” he says. And them was the last words he 
ever give utterings to, Mr. Hawley. (She leaves, 
weeping.) 

At — Why don’t you take a drink, Clem? 

Op Soak — (pours into cup). I been sort o’ playin’ 
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with my thirst, Al — like they might tease one of them 
lions in the old times afore they flung a martyr to him. 
(Drinks; feels his stomach.) Way down inside of me, 
Al, there’s somethin’ warm wakin’ up. Mebby it’s hope. 
Mebby it’s more discouragement gettin’ ready to turn and 
rend me. (Drinks again; pauses; feels his stomach.) 
Blessin’s on that prominent citizen of yours! I can feel 
that warm spot spreadin’! It is hope! (Tenders bottle 
to Al.) 

Aut — It’s all yours. 

Oxtp Soax — (pocketing flask). Al, you’re a human 
being! 


Again Clem is picking up his suitcase preparatory to 
leaving home for Jake Smith’s place when Matilda stops 
him. There is something very like tears in her voice as 
she tries gently to persuade him not to go, but she 
seems to hope she will not be weak enough to ask him 
to stay. She thinks, perhaps, she has said more than 
she should about his being out of work, and she is 
sure that they will be able to get along all right, with 
Clemmie and Lucy’s help. Besides, there won’t be any- 
one at Jake Smith’s to look after him at all, like warning 
him to put on his woolens. But, Clem assures her, that 
does not so much matter. He never has been able to 
wear the scratchy stuff, though she had been trying to 
make him for thirty years. 


Matitpa — Oh, Clem, I can’t bear to think of you — 
looking around for jobs here and there. And that’s what 
you'll be doing. Whatever money you’ve got will — will 
go — Oh, I can’t think of you going about — looking 
for work like that —this winter. Oh, Clem, whatever 
you’ve done — (He checks her.) 

OxLp Soak — Don’t tell me whatever I’ve done I can 
stay here, Matilda! I wouldn’t want a pardon wrote 
for me for something I hadn’t done. And I wouldn’t look 
to be acquitted for something I had done. 
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Matitpa — (She is puzzled by his words.) You mean 
—what do you mean — ? 


Before she can finish Clem picks up the suitcase, 
which is not securely fastened, and it bursts open, per- 
mitting an assortment of things to fall in a heap on the 
floor. There are shirts, ties, collars, socks, etc., mostly 
wadded up as though they had been hurriedly and 
carelessly packed. There is also a corkscrew among the 
trinkets, and an old photograph which Matilda finds 
among the socks. Clem glances a little sheepishly over 
her shoulder as she studies the photograph. 

Matitpa — Why — that was taken — (Pauses.) 

OLp Soak — On our wedding trip. You was a pretty 
little girl then, Matilda. 

Matitpa —I didn’t know you — had one of these. 

OxLp Soak —I always kept it on account of Niagara 
Falls bein’ took in the picture along with us. 

Matitpa — Girls wore bangs then. 

Oxtp Soak — And bustles, too. And look at the high 
standin’ collar, Matilda. That’s the only time in my 
life I ever wore a high standin’ collar. 

Matitpa — And a Prince Albert coat. I remember — 
I made that into an overcoat for Clemmie when he was 
four years old. 

Otp Soax — The little rascal! I recollect how he 
looked in it. I bought him his first sled that year. 

Matitpa — It was broadcloth. 

Otp Soak —I remember peelin’ that coat off and 
tellin’ that hack driver I’d throw him into the Falls if 
he didn’t quit trying to overcharge me. 

Matitpa — And the rice dropped out of your pocket 
then. 

Oup Soak — Uh-huh! And him and me both laughed 
at that and didn’t fight. 

Matitpa — Yes, and you paid him the overcharge 
after all! (She hands him the photograph.) 
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Op Soak — You — you ain’t got one of these pictures, 
Matilda. I’ll—TI’ll leave this one here for you. (She 
does not take it. He fumbles with it awkwardly.) Well, 
good-bye, Matilda. 

MatiLpa — (suddenly bursting out). Oh, Clem, you 
mustn’t go! I was wrong! I was wrong! I know that 
I was wrong! You mustn’t go! (He stands wavering.) 

Otp Soak — No — Matilda —1— won’t tell you — 
that! 

Matitpa — I’m sorry, Clem. (She puts her hands over 
her face and goes up the stairs, quietly sobbing.) 

NELLIE — Dinner’s ready! 

Op Soak — I guess there ain’t no appetite around this 
house tonight. (Telephone rings. Old Soak picks up 
receiver.) Hello—is that you, Web? This is Clem 
— Web, I want to see you. You wait there till I come, 
do you hear? (He hangs up the receiver with a snap, 
turns towards audience pulling at belt and tightening 
it, bracing himself and assuming a determined manner.) 
I got to gird my loins, like the good book says. (He picks 
up his suitcase and goes out.) 


The curtain falls. 


ACT Ill 


A half hour later that afternoon, after banking hours, 
Al, the bootlegger, is calling on the silent partner of his 
new connection, Webster Parsons, in the latter’s bank. 
They are sitting inside the cashier’s grille, which also 
serves Parsons as an office. It is Cousin Webster’s idea 
that he should have this one talk with Al, in order to 
impress upon him the importance of his doing all his 
future business with others. 


Cousin WepsTER — You will take your orders from 
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Jake Smith. I know nothing about the business he’s 
engaged in. 

At — Jake’s got the understanding all three of us was 
in the bootleggin’ game together, and him and me calls 
you our silent pardner. 

Cousin WEBSTER — Bootlegging? I don’t understand 
you at all. I am lending Jake Smith money to extend his 
trucking business. What he hauls in his trucks is no 
concern of mine. 

At — That’s a good line of talk, boss; and if I could 
kid myself along that way I guess I’d feel like a promi- 
nent and respectable citizen myself. Here’s you and 
me, both bootleggers — 

Cousin WepsteR — Hush! Don’t use that word! 

At — See here, boss, you want to be a little bit chum- 
mier with me, if we’re going to get along together and 
make money for all of us. You got the money and the 
political connections, and Jake’s got the trucks, but me, 
I got the experience. I know practically every drinkin’ 
man in Nassau county. If I was to drop out of this 
deal, you’d have a hard time gettin’ hold of another 
bird like me. You go ahead and kid yourself all you 
want to, but when you talk to me you talk like one 
bootlegger to another. 

Cousin WEBSTER — I meant no offence, Al. 

AL—lI ain’t mad. I’m just tellin’ you. You got 
nuthin’ on me that I ain’t got on you. We’re both runnin’ 
the same risks. 

Cousin WEBSTER — Risks? 

Au— Uh-huh. You can’t fix anything so there ain’t 
some risks. 

Cousin WeEBsTER — Did anybody see you when you 
came in? 

At —Johnnie Peters and one or two others, mebby. But 
there’s nothin’ to that. I might be lookin’ for a job or 
something. ; 

Cousin WEBSTER —Johnnie Peters, the town constable? 
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At—Uh-huh. And my advice is to fix Johnnie. Johnnie 
drinks like a fish himself, but that wouldn’t keep him 
from makin’ a pinch for the glory and credit of it. He 
works with the revenuers—he helped ’em raid that 
roadhouse over by Hempstead Harbor last Saturday 
night. 

(ous WEBSTER — Jake Smith can attend to him. 

At — You got to do right by people if you want ’em 
to do right by you. Now me, I’m honest, and if we 
get into any trouble I’ll stick by you as long as you stick 
by me. But I won’t stick any longer. 

Cousin WEeBsTER — I wouldn’t go back on you, Albert. 

Au — You wouldn’t dast to, boss. (Taking flask from 
pocket.) And now that we know where we stand, pard- 
ner, let’s have a drink on the bargain. 

Cousin WEBSTER — (waving it away). I never drink. 

Au — There’s no one here to see you but me. You 
don’t mean to say you don’t really like it? 

Cousin WEBSTER — I have never taken a drink in my 
life. 

Aut — You're just turnin’ bootlegger for the money, 
and not on account of a friendly feeling for liquor, boss! 


Well, I'll be darned! 


The rattling of the outer door announces the arrival 
of Clem Hawley, and as Cousin Webster lets Clem in he 
ushers Al out with a loud: “I don’t know of any job 
right now, Al, but you might look in in another day or 
two,” to excuse the somewhat suspicious character of the 
visit. It is not enough, however, to fool Clem, even if Al 
did not wink wisely at him as he passed. The identity of 
Al’s “prominent and respected citizen partner” is no 
longer shrouded even a little in mystery. 

Cousin Webster is a bit startled at Clem’s attitude, par- 
ticularly when he begins to talk of the errand that has 
brought him to the bank — an errand, as he explains, 
having to do with money and trouble. 
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Cousin WeEBSTER—Clem, you’re acting — strange. 
You’ve been drinking too much. 

OxLp Soak — You don’t need to be worried because 
I’ve been drinkin’, Web. When I’m drinkin’ I get good- 


natured, Web. . . . Why, if I was to take a notion 
to choke you, I’d do it in a perfectly good-natured 
way. 


Cousin WeBsTER — (daunted somewhat, not knowing 
how to handle him). Stop your fooling, and tell me 
what you want. 

Otp Soak —I want money, Web. I come to talk 
about money and trouble. Trouble that is, and trouble 
that’s likely to come, Web. Matilda’s in trouble. She’s 
in worse trouble than she knows about. 

Cousin WEBSTER — What kind of trouble? 

Oxtp Soak —Through Clemmie. You know what 
Clemmie’s trouble is. But Matilda don’t know. And 
she don’t know he took her stock. And she ain’t gonna 
know, Web, because you an’ me are gonna keep Clemmie’s 
trouble away from her. If she found out, about him, 
it would just be about the end of the world for her. 
That stock closed today at a hundred and twelve, Clem- 
mie sold his mother’s shares to you for fourteen hundred 
dollars. I’m here, Web, for the other ten thousand. 

Cousin WEBSTER — Ten thousand? Are you crazy, or 
joking? 

Oxtp Soak —Mebby I’m jokin,’ Web, mebby. I was 
readin’ in the papers the other day about a mean joke 
some fellers played on a country banker. He’d been 
missin’ for four— five days and when they found him 
he was all doubled up—and jumbled together and 
crammed inside one of them big safes. There wasn’t 
anybody but him knowed the combination, and when 
they got him out he was a sight — it was a safe jest like 
that one. 

Cousin WEBSTER —I don’t see anything funny in that 
stoly. 
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Oxtp Soak —Neither did the banker — Web, I’m 


waitin’ here patient for what you owe Matilda. 

Cousin WEBSTER —I owe Matilda! 

Otp Soax — Web, there’s no use us two beatin’ about 
the bush. If you didn’t sell that stock at the highest 
price today, you will the first thing in the morning. You 
knowed it was goin’ up. You knowed the fix Clemmie 
was in, and you took advantage of it to get hold of that 
stock cheap. More’n likely you tempted Clemmie to 
take it. 

Cousin WEBSTER — It was a perfectly legal transaction. 
He had her power of attorney. 

Oxtp Soak — Legal? Of course it was legal. That’s 
the difference between you and Clemmie. You always 
done your stealin’ legal, an’ now you’re president of a 
bank. And he, the poor little sucker, is in line to go 
to jail. You don’t mean to say you'd see Clemmie 
go to jail? 

Cousin WEBSTER — He’s made his bed and he’ll have 
to lie on it. 

OxLp Soak — S’pose he’s made his mother’s death bed, 
too? Will she have to lie on that? Web, your soul 
is so small that if there was a million souls the size of 
yourn in a flee’s belly they’d be so fur apart they couldn’t 
hear each other holler. 


For twenty minutes Cousin Webster tries to wiggle 
out of the situation in which Clem holds him. He argues 
and pleads and threatens— only to be met with the 
shrewd philosophy of a new “Old Soak” in search of 
justice, and the repeated suggestion that the finding of 
a dead banker or two every few days is such common 
news it no longer startles anyone. 


Cousin WEBSTER — I’ve always hated the kind of thing 


you've stood for. 
OLp Soak — Hatin’ things is what makes you bilious, 
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Web. There’s two different roads to failure, and you’ve 
come one of them and I’ve come the other. 

Cousin WEBSTER— You and your son have failed 
because of what you’ve been. 

Oxp Soak — That’s true, Web. But what you been? 
If you was to be discovered hangin’ dead on this here 
cord in the mornin’ there wouldn’t no one grieve. 
(As he speaks he makes loops in the cord, and acts 
the scene out.) Your clerks would come in and see you 
a-swingin’ and a-swayin’ there and one of ’em would say: 
“Well, the old coot’s hung himself!” and the other would 
say: “I guess his conscience finally got next to him,” and 
the first one would remark: “He must ’a’ climbed onto this 
stool and put the cord around his neck and kicked it 
down”; and the other one would say: “I wouldn’t ’a’ 
minded jerkin’ that stool from under his feet myself.” 
(With rapt manner.) I can see you there, now, Web, 
a-swayin’ and a-swayin’ with your knees hittin’ against 
the desk when the cord spins round! 

Cousin WEBSTER — You’re threatening me! You've 
been threatening me ever since you came in here! 

Otp Soak —I wouldn’t call it exactly a threat, Web. 
I'd call it a pointed invitation. . . . You come across 
with that money, Web. 


Once, after maneuvering himself into position to get 
hold of the phone Cousin Webster tries to call the Bay- 
cliff police, but Clem cuts the telephone cords and brings 
a new pallor into the face of the banker by his careless 
brandishing of the office shears. 

“T’ll have you put behind the bars for this night’s 
work,” hoarsely threatens Cousin Webster. 

“T won’t go behind the bars for nothin’ I’ve done 
yet,” calmly replies Clem. “But I may go behind the 
bars for somethin’ I’ll do soon. . . . I was readin’ in 
the paper the other day about some fellers that took a 
country banker and rammed him up one of them 
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chimbleys. It kind o’ cracked his joints in spots. Nobody 
knowed he was there till they built a fire a week later.” 

Again Cousin Webster seeks to save himself by a 
ruse. He knows that outside the window, within sound 
of his voice, Johnnie Peters, the Baycliff constable, is 
standing. Suddenly he throws up the window and calls 
lustily for Peters. 

But when Peters answers both the banker’s nerve and 
his voice fail him. “Johnnie, we got somethin’ for you,” 
calls Clem, passing out some of Al’s whiskey. And then 
he whispers defiantly to Webster: “Tell him now! Tell 
him I’m robbin’ the bank! Mebbe Johnnie’d like to 
catch a bank robber and bootlegger both at one haul.” 

“This is blackmail,” snaps Cousin Webster, angrily. 

“Blackmail an’ robbery an’ anything else you want to 
call it,” agrees Clem. “I don’t care. Do I get Matilda’s 
money?” 

As a last resort Cousin Webster, pretending to open 
a money drawer, manages to get around to a drawer 
in which he knows the cashier’s revolver is kept. But 
before he can get hold of the gun Clem quietly advises 
him to leave it alone. “. . . Web, you stick to the 
bootleggin’ business — it may make a man of you yet. 

. . You better put that gun away, Web. . . . I was 
readin’ in the paper the other day about a country 
banker that went into the bootleggin’ business, and some 
revenuers took him —” 

“How will you have it? A check?” 

“No, thank you, Web. Bills! Hundred dollar bills! 
A hundred of ’em.” 

And while Cousin Webster is working the combination 
of the safe and taking out the money Clem keeps him 
safely “covered” with his old cob pipe. It looks like 
a gun—thrust through the pocket of a coat, and the 
clicking sound that Webster may have heard was made 
by a patent cigar lighter in the same pocket. 

“See that cute little trick, Web?” queries Clem, ex- 
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posing the lighter a moment later; “Al gave me 
that.” 

He is singing “Pull for the shore, sailors, pull for the 
shore,” and waiting for Matilda’s money as the curtain 


falls. 


A few minutes later Matilda, Clemmie and Lucy are 
sitting in the Hawley living room. Clem’s continued 
absence worries them. That he has gone for good Matilda 
feels sure, and she is more conscience stricken: than before, 
since she has heard Clemmie’s confession that it was he 
who took the stock. She is angry and crushed in spirit. 
The son in whom she has taken such pride has dis- 
appointed her. The daughter in whose marriage with 
Tom Ogden she had begun to take pleasure has sent 
Tom away because she, too, is ashamed of the “Old 
Soak.” 

. . He isn’t half the man that your father is,” 
she tells ‘Lucy. And when the latter starts to reply she 
will not listen. “Don’t answer me back! You haven’t 
appreciated your father, either of you. You've treated 
him as if he weren’t as good as you. But he’s better! 
He’s a thousand times better!” 

Her fury and resentment are so real her children 
draw back from her, surprised and startled. 

“Oh, I know that I was hard on him,” she continues, 
more gently. “But I was hard on him because I loved 
him! He was willing to take the disgrace to save me 
. . . while I was unjustly accusing “him. Oh, I am 
ashamed! Ashamed of myself, and of both of you. He 
is better, I tell you, than any of us, and we have been 
blind, and haven’t seen it! It would serve us right if 
we never saw him again! He would have gone on to his 
grave, letting me think my son was innocent just to save 
me pain!” 

Tom Ogden comes back to settle his part of the argu- 
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ment by informing Lucy that, no matter what her father 
has done, he intends to marry her. And a moment later 
Clem is heard singing “Rock of Ages” as he comes up 
on the porch. 

Now he has entered the room and made straight for 
the table. Taking off his hat he begins to pour out 
hundred dollar bills until there is quite a pile of them. 


Oxtp Soak — All of you wonderin’ where that money 
come from, ain’t you? None of you ever thought that 
invention would amount to anything, did you? You act 
as if you didn’t believe me, ma! 

MatTILpA — (smiling). I don’t, Clem. 

Oxtp Soak — That comes of not having any business 
head on you, Matilda. Women never has any business 
head. You got to leave it to men for business ability. 
Well, [ll tell you the honest injun truth, Matilda. That 
money didn’t come from my invention at all. That money 
come through my bein’ a darned smart business man, 
watchin’ the papers and keepin’ in touch with things, and 
knowin’ what’s what generally. Matilda, that there stock 
of yourn that’s been layin’ round the house for two or 
three years really was worth somethin’ after all! I 
knowed it, but your cousin Webster wouldn’t believe it. 
Says I to Web, the other day: “Web, that stock’s gonna 
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goup!” “Ain’t no such thing,” says your cousin Webster. 
“Web,” says I to him, “you trust my business judgment 
. . . that stock’s goin’ up, and there’s a chance to make 
some money for Matilda off’n it.” “She won’t sell it,” 
says Web, “I’ve asked her.” “Web,” says I, “We'll 
just put up a joke onto Matilda. I?ll sneak that stock 
out and we’ll sell it for her, and turn the money over to 
her, and surprise her. And that’s what I done, Matilda. 

- - You got a little bit fussed over missin’ it, but I 
never minded that any an’. . . Matilda — 

MatiLpa — (interrupting, genily). It was all a sur- 
prise you planned for me, was it, Clem? You and 
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elas Webster? Did Clemmie know anything about 
it? 

Oxp Soak — (beginning promptly). Not aword.... 
(Becoming confused.) That is, right at the start he 
didn’t. Later, we had to go to Clemmie for advice, 
Web and me did, and Clemmie gave it to us. Yes, sir, 
Clemmie manipulated the market for us, like you read 
about in the papers. He spent considerable money doin’ 
it and Web and me agreed that a couple thousand of 
this ought to go to Clemmie for his services. Clemmie, 
come on over and pick yourself out a couple of thousand 
—that’s for manipulating the market. 

Matitpa — Clem, you’re an awful old liar! 

Otp Soak — Me, ma? Well, I guess mebby I ain’t 
so honest as some folks. 

Matitpa — I don’t believe a word you’ve been saying. 

OLp Soak — Well, now, Matilda, the truth is . . . 

MatTILDA— (interrupting, wooing him by her manner). 
Clem, in all our thirty years of married life you never 
have deceived me, and you don’t deceive me now. Clem, 
I know. (He acts embarrassed and ashamed. She comes 
toward him, and at the same instant Lucy and Tom rush 
for him; all hug him simultaneously.) 

Otp Soak — There, now, I never seen such a darn 
family! 


Nellie pokes her nose in the door to announce that 
dinner, having been ready for an hour, is “plumb 
ruined.” But no one cares. Tom suggests that they all 
go to the inn for dinner. 

They file out, happy in the solution of all immediate 
problems, with everybody beaming except Clemmie, and 
he looking as cheerful as his mother can make him with 
her expressed forgiveness and a new vote of confidence. 
Clem is about to follow when Nellie again sticks her head 
in the door and calls, softly: “Oh, Mr. Hawley! Al’s 
heel” 
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Clem stops, and wavers. Al appears cautiously in the 
doorway, with a flask in his hand. 

“Clem, what’s keeping you?” calls Matilda from the 
porch. 

“Just a little message from Cousin Webster,’ answers 
Clem, as he takes the flask from Al, puts it in his pocket, 
and follows after the family. 


THE END 


“R:> Ue Ry? 
A Fantastic Melodrama in Four Acts 
By Karet CApeK’” 


BEGINNING its fifth season at the Garrick Theater, 
October 9, 1922, the Theatre Guild offered a continental 
novelty written by Karel Capek and called “R. U. R.,” 
which is a trade abbreviation of the longer name, 
“Rossum’s Universal Robots.” 

This fantastic melodrama, a story of the world’s 
repopulation with artificial beings, proved much to the 
liking of Guild subscribers, and though it did not achieve 
the popularity of either Molnar’s “Liliom,” the Guild’s 
importation from the Hungarian stage of two years 
before, or that of Andreyev’s “He Who Gets Slapped,” 
brought over from Russia the season before, it proved 
popular enough to stand transplanting, in November, to 
the Frazee Theatre, where it ran until early spring. 

The author, Karel Capek, is a young Czechoslovakian 
philosopher born in upper Bohemia in 1890. He has 
written a few other plays, and numerous poems and short 
stories. “R. U. R.,”’ however, is the first of his stage 
works to attract general attention. 

It is a weird drama, a sort of socialistic satire, into 
which all sorts of symbolic meanings may be read by 
the spectator possessed of an active and sympathetic 
imagination. It projects the discovery of and experi- 
ments with a formula by which human beings, perfect in 
all ways except their lack of souls, are manufactured by 
the thousands, and it follows the results of the experiment 
to an acceptable, if not altogether reasonable, conclusion. 

The first scene is in the central office of the factory, 
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which is located on an island considerable distance, it 
is assumed, from the more heavily populated centers, and 
dependent, therefore, upon infrequent communication 
with the world by ship. 

The office is a plainly, though comfortably, furnished 
interior. At a central desk an executive is dictating to 
an odd-looking female seated at a typewriter. An ideal 
stenographer in that she listens attentively until the full 
letter is dictated, and then swiftly types it, without 
pausing for correction or erasure or further instruction. 
Her movements are mechanical and her mind evidently 
as impressionable as the wax cylinder of a dictaphone. 

One letter is to a firm in Southampton, England, ex- 
plaining that the Rossum Company does not undertake 
to guarantee goods damaged in transit. Another to an 
agency in New York, acknowledging receipt of an order 
for five thousand Robots (the artificial humans), and 
suggesting an exchange of hard and soft coal to be 
sent as cargo on the transport that is to take the Robots 
back. A third goes to Hamburg, Germany, acknowledg- 
ing an order for fifteen thousand Robots, the efficient 
Germans being apparently the heaviest buyers of the 
mechanical workers, even thus early in their manu- 
facture. 

The office routine is interrupted by the announced 
arrival of a young woman with a card from the com- 
pany’s president. She is, it transpires, Helena Glory, 
the president’s daughter, an attractive, serious-minded 
girl in her early twenties, and she has come upon a tour 
of investigation. 

Harry Domin, the executive in charge, is glad to stop 
his work to show Helena every courtesy. Visits of 
attractive lady humans to Rossum Island are not fre- 
quent, and when Helena raises her veil young Mr. 
Domin appears in considerable danger of being bowled 
over by her beauty. He recovers his poise in time, 
however, to resume his official status. Anything that 
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she would like to know he will be glad to tell her, though 
she must give her word not to divulge any of the secrets 
concerned with the manufacture of Robots that she may 
happen upon during her investigation. 


Domin — But first, would you like to hear the story 
of the invention? 

HELENA — Yes, indeed. 

Domin — (reciting mechanically). It was in the year 
1920 that old Rossum, the great physiologist, who was 
then quite a young scientist, took himself to this distant 
island for the purpose of studying the ocean fauna, full 
stop. On this occasion he attempted by chemical synthesis 
to imitate the living matter known as protoplasm until he 
suddenly discovered a substance which behaved exactly 
like living matter although its chemical composition was 
different. That was in the year 1932, exactly four 
hundred years after the discovery of America. Whew! 

HELENA — Do you know that by heart? 

Domin — Yes. You see physiology is not in my line. 
Shall I go on? 

HELENA — Yes, please. 

Domtn — And then, Miss Glory, old Rossum wrote the 
following among his chemical specimens: “Nature has 
found only one method of organizing living matter. 
There is, however, another method, more simple, flexible 
and rapid, which has not yet occurred to nature at all. 
This second process by which life can be developed 
was discovered by me today.” Now, imagine him, Miss 
Glory, writing those wonderful words over some colloidal 
mess that a dog wouldn’t look at. Imagine him sitting 
over a test tube, and thinking how the whole tree of 
life would grow from it, how all animals would proceed 
from it, beginning with some sort of beetle and ending 
with a man. A man of different substance from us. 
Miss Glory, that was a tremendous moment. 

HELENA — Well? 
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Domin — Now, the thing was how to get the life out 
of the test tubes, and hasten development and form 
organs, bones and nerves, and so on, and find such 
substances as catalytics, enzymes, hormones, and so forth, 
in short — you understand? 

Hevena — Not much, I’m afraid. 

Domin — Never mind. You see, with the help of his 
tinctures he could make whatever he wanted. He could 
have produced a Medusa with the brain of a Socrates or 
a worm fifty yards long. But being without a grain of 
humor, he took it into his head to make a vertebrate 
or perhaps a man. This artificial living matter of his 
had a raging thirst for life. It didn’t mind being sewn or 
mixed together. That couldn’t be done with natural 
albumen. And that’s how he set about it. 


But the elder Rossum’s efforts at imitating nature 
proved a failure. He spent years on the creation of a 
dog that turned out a sort of stunted calf and lived but 
a few days. Then he began on man. The world is 
familiar with the experiments that followed, but what 
the world doesn’t suspect, according to Domin, is that 
old Rossum was really mad. “The old crank wanted 
actually to make people,” he explains. . . . “He wanted 
to become a sort of scientific substitute for God. He was 
a fearful materialist, and that’s why he did it all. His 
sole purpose was nothing more nor less than to prove that 
God was no longer necessary.” 

But again old Rossum failed. After spending ten 
years on the making of a man, his first subject lived only 
three days. Then along came the younger Rossum, who 
was an engineer. “He was a wonderful fellow, Miss 
Glory,” enthuses Domin. “When he saw what a mess 
of it the old man was making he said: ‘It’s absurd to 
spend ten years making a man. If you can’t make him 

uicker than nature you might as well shut up shop.’ 
hen he set about learning anatomy himself.” 
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They quarrelled a lot, the two Rossums, and finally 
separated. In due time the father died and the son 
went on with his now successful experiments. His 
first important step was to consider man’s anatomy from 
the viewpoint of a practical engineer. And what man 
needed, young Rossum quickly decided, was a general 
overhauling, with the idea of cutting out of him all 
superfluous organs, dimensions, senses, etc. 


Domin — So young Rossum said to himself: “A man 
is something that feels happy, plays the piano, likes going 
for a walk, and in fact, wants to do a whole lot of things 
that are really unnecessary.” 

HELENA — Oh! 

Domin — That are unnecessary when he wants, let us 
say, to weave and count. Do you play the piano? 

HELENA — Yes. 

Domin — That’s good. But a working machine must 
not play the piano, must not feel happy, must not do a 
whole lot of other things. A gasoline motor must not 
have tassels or ornaments, Miss Glory. And to manufac- 
ture artificial workers is the same thing as to manufacture 
gasoline motors. The process must be of the simplest, 
and the product of the best from a practical point of 
view. What sort of worker do you think is the best 
from a practical point of view? 

HELENA — What? 

Domin — What sort of worker do you think is the 
best from a practical point of view? 

HELENA — Perhaps the one who is most honest and 
hard-working. 

Domin — No; the one that is cheapest. The one whose 
requirements are the smallest. Young Rossum invented a 
worker with the minimum amount of requirements. He 
had to simplify him. He rejected everything that did 
not contribute directly to the progress of work — every- 
thing that makes man more expensive. In fact, he 
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rejected man and made the Robot. My dear’ Miss 
Glory, the Robots are not people. Mechanically they 
are more perfect than we are, they have an enormously 
developed intelligence, but they have no soul. 

HeLena — How do you know they’ve no soul? 

Domin — Have you ever seen what a Robot looks like 
inside? 

HELENA — No. 

Domin — Very neat, very simple. Really, a beautiful 
piece of work. Not much in it, but everything in flawless 
order. The product of an engineer is technically at a 
higher pitch of perfection than a product of nature. 

HeLena — But man is supposed to be the product of 
God. 

Domin — All the worse. God hasn’t the least notion 
of modern engineering. 


But young Rossum then proceeded also to grow 
ambitious. He wanted to create a race of giants twelve 
feet tall. They proved a terrible failure. Their limbs 
were continually snapping off, and for no apparent 
reason. So that formula was abandoned, and normal 
sized Robots only were made thereafter. At the moment 
these are being made in several grades. The best of 
them live about twenty years. By that time they are 
pretty well used up, Domin admits. 

There is Sulla, the typist, for example. Sulla is a fine 
grade Robot. And so is Marius, an office clerk, who now 
brings in a couple of the coarser Robots that Helena may 
note the contrast. The common fellows are as strong 
as small tractors, have average intelligence and are 
excellent for street cleaning and such jobs. The finer 
Robots can be taught almost anything and depended upon 
absolutely. 

But Helena is not convinced. She has found Sulla 
both an interesting and well informed conversationalist. 
She won’t believe that she is a Robot. 
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HELENA — Oh, that’s absurd! Sulla isn’t a Robot. 
Sulla is a girl like me. Sulla, this is outrageous! Why 
do you take part in such a hoax? 

SuLLa — I am a Robot. 

HELENA — No, no you are not telling the truth. I 
know they’ve forced you to do it for an advertisement. 
Sulla, you are a girl like me, aren’t you? 

Domin — I’m sorry, Miss Glory. Sulla is a Robot. 

HELENA — It’s a lie! 

Domin — What? (Rings.) Excuse me, Miss Glory, 
then I must convince you. (Enter Marius.) Marius, 
take Sulla into the dissecting room, and tell them to 
open her up at once. 

HELENA — Where? 

Domin — Into the dissecting room. (To Helena) 
When they’ve cut her open, you can go and have a 
look. 

HELENA — No, no! 

Domin — Excuse me, you spoke of lies. 

HELENA — You wouldn’t have her killed? 

Domin — You can’t kill machines. 

HELENA — Don’t be afraid, Sulla, I won’t let you go. 
Tell me, my dear, are they always so cruel to you? You 
mustn’t put up with it, Sulla. You mustn’t. 

SuLLta — I am a Robot. 

HELENA — That doesn’t matter. Robots are just as 
good as we are. Sulla, you wouldn’t let yourself be 
cut to pieces? 

SULLA — Yes. 

HELENA — Oh, you’re not afraid of death, then? 

SuLLta —I cannot tell, Miss Glory. 

HELENA — Do you know what would happen to you in 
there? 

SuLLa — Yes, I should cease to move. 

HELENA — How dreadful! 

Domin — Marius, tell Miss Glory what you are. 

Marius — Marius, the Robot. 
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Domin — Would you take Sulla into the dissecting 
room? 

Marius — Yes. 

Domin — Would you be sorry for her? 

Marius — I cannot tell. 

Domin — What would happen to her? 

Martius — She would cease to move. They would put 
her into the stamping mill. 

Domin — That is death, Marius. Aren’t you afraid of 
death? 

Marius — No. 

Domin — You see, Miss Glory, the Robots have no 
interest in life. They have no enjoyments. They are 
less than so much grass. 


The story of the manufacture of Robots grows more 
and more fascinating as Helena’s investigation continues. 
Out the window she can see rows on rows of them 
laying brick. Through the windows of a great counting 
house other thousands are at work on the books of the 
firm. And they never know when to stop work unless 
they hear the whistle. 


Domin—. . . In two hours I will show you the 
kneading trough. 

HELENA — Kneading trough? 

Domin — The pestle for beating up the paste. In each 
one we mix the ingredients for a thousand Robots at one 
operation. Then there are the vats for the preparation 
of liver, brains, and so on. Then you will see the bone 
factory. After that I'll show you the spinning mill. 

HELENA — Spinning mill? 

Domin — Yes. For weaving nerves and veins. Miles 
and miles of digestive tubes pass through it at a time. 

HELENA — Mayn’t we talk about something else? 

Domin — Perhaps it would be better. There’s only 
a handful of us among a hundred thousand Rohots, and 
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not one woman. We talk about nothing but the factory 
all day, every day. It’s just as if we were under a curse, 
Miss Glory. 

HELENA — I’m sorry I said you were lying. 


The company’s executives are introduced. They, too, 
are pleased to meet the president’s daughter, and doubly 
pleased because she is a beautiful woman. Helena finds 
herself suddenly the object of their most solicitous atten- 
tion. The situation puzzles her. Had Domin not said 
that all the company’s officials were Robots? These 
men seem strangely like humans. Yet so did Sulla. 
Suddenly Helena is inspired with the thought that this 
is an appropriate time for her to state her real mission in 
coming to Rossum Island. Surely the way they are 
treated must distress them. It does her. It’s terrible. 
The whole of Europe is talking about it, and she has come 
to see for herself. And she has found conditions a 
thousand times worse than she had dreamed. She cannot 
understand how they can put up with it. 


Axquist — Put up with what? 

HELENA — Good heavens, you are living creatures, just 
like us, like the whole of Europe, like the whole world. 
It’s disgraceful that you must live like this. 

Busman — Good gracious, Miss Glory. 

Fasry — Well, she’s not far wrong. We live here just 
like red Indians. 

HELENA — Worse than red Indians. May I, oh, may I 
call you brothers? 

Busman — Why not? 

HELENA — Brothers, I have not come here as the Presi- 
dent’s daughter. I have come on behalf of the Humanity 
League. Brothers, the Humanity League now has over 
two hundred thousand members. Two hundred thousand 
people are on your side, and offer you their help. 

Busman—Two hundred thousand people! Miss 
Glory, that’s a tidy lot. Not bad. 
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Fasry — I’m always telling you there’s nothing like 
good old Europe. You see, they’ve not forgotten us. 
They’re offering us help. 

Dr. Gatt — What help? A theatre, for instance? 

HALLEMEIER — An orchestra? 

HELENA — More than that. 

A.LgQuist — Just you? 

HELENA — Oh, never mind about me. I’ll stay as long 
as it is necessary. 

BusMan — By Jove, that’s good! 

ALquist — Domin, I’m going to get the best room 
ready for Miss Glory. 

Domin — Just a minute. I’m afraid Miss Glory is of 
the opinion that she has been talking to Robots. 

HeLena — Of course. 

Domin—I’m sorry. These gentlemen are human 
beings just like us. 

HELENA — You're not Robots? 

Busman — Not Robots. 

HALLEMEIER — Robots, indeed! 

Dr. Gat — No, thanks. 

Fasry— Upon my honor, Miss Glory, we aren’t 
Robots. 

HELENA — (to Domin). Then why did you tell me 
that all your officials are Robots? 

Domin — Yes, the officials, but not the managers. 
Allow me, Miss Glory: this is Mr. Fabry, General 
Technical Manager of R. U. R.; Dr. Gall, Head of the 
Psychological and Experimental Department; Dr. Hal- 
lemeier, Head of the Institute for the Psychological 
Training of Robots; Consul Busman, General Business 
pee and Alquist, Head of the Building Department 
of R. U. R. 


There is a laugh, rather than any show of resentment, 
at Helena’s mistake. Nor are the managers worried 


when she confesses that she has come to make trouble 
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for them. They are used to visiting reformers — re- 
formers representing every known organization of pro- 
gressives and radicals in the world. And they have 
made not the slightest impression upon the Robots. The 
mechanical people remember everything they hear but 
it doesn’t mean anything to them. 

Helena might, as a representative of the Humanity 
League, which was organized, she confesses, to liberate 
the Robots — she might possibly bring them all the 
benefits of civilization, but what good would it do the 
Robots? They have no physical appetites, no sense of 
right or wrong, no feeling of happiness or sorrow. 
ch no will of their own, no passion, no soul, no 
ove. 

Occasionally a Robot will exhibit a kind of defiance, 
Hallemeier admits. Now and again they have been known 
to go off their heads and start smashing things. ‘“Robot’s 
cramp,” the managers call the disease, and it is necessary 
to send those afflicted back to the stamping mill at once. 
Evidently such outbreaks indicate a breakdown in the 
mechanism. 

It is Helena’s opinion that, to the contrary, such out- 
breaks may be caused by the birth of a soul in the 
automatons. But the managers are incredulous. Souls 
are not likely to indicate their presence by the gnashing 
of teeth. 


HELENA — Perhaps it’s a sort of revolt. Perhaps it’s 
just a sign that there’s a struggle within. Oh, if you 
could infuse them with it! 

Domin — That'll be remedied, Miss Glory. Dr. Gall 
is just making some experiments — 

Dr. GaLtt — Not with regard to that, Domin. At pres- 
ent I am making pain-nerves. 

HELENA — Pain-nerves? 

Dr. GaLt — Yes, the Robots feel practically no bodily 
pain. You see young Rossum provided them with too 
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limited a nervous system. We must introduce suffering. 

HELENA — Why do you want to cause them pain? 

Dr. GaLu — For industrial reasons, Miss Glory. Some- 
times a Robot does damage to himself because it doesn’t 
hurt him. He puts his hand into the machine, breaks 
his finger, smashes his head, it’s all the same to him. We 
must provide them with pain. That’s an automatic pro- 
tection against damage. 

HELENA — Will they be happier when they feel pain? 

Dr. GaLtt — On the contrary; but they will be more 
perfect from a technical point of view. 

HELENA — Why don’t you create a soul for them? 

Dr. GaLt — That’s not in our power. 

Faspry — That’s not in our interest. 

Busman — That would increase the cost of production. 
Hang it all, my dear young lady, we turn them out at 
such a cheap rate. A hundred and fifty dollars each 
fully dressed, and fifteen years ago they cost ten 
thousand. 


The increased and steady manufacture of Robots, they 
tell her, is certain to revolutionize the world, to create 
a new and a more wonderful civilization than has ever 
been known. In five years — 


BusMaN —. . . Why, in five years’ time I’ll wager — 

HELENA — What? 

BusMan — That the cost of everything won’t be a tenth 
of what it is now. Why, in five years we'll be up to our 
ears in corn and everything else. 

ALquist — Yes, and all the workers throughout the 
world will be unemployed. 

Domin — Yes, Alquist, they will. Yes, Miss Glory, 
they will. But in ten years Rossum’s Universal Robots 
will produce so much corn, so much cloth, so much 
everything, that things will be practically without price. 
There will be no poverty. All work will be done by 
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living machines. Everybody will be free from worry and 
liberated from the degradation of labor. Everybody will 
live only to perfect himself. 

HELENA — Will he? 

Domin — Of course. It’s bound to happen. But then 
the servitude of man to man and the enslavement of man 
to matter will cease. Of course, terrible things may 
happen at first, but that simply can’t be avoided. Nobody 
will get bread at the price of life and hatred. The 
Robots will wash the feet of the beggar and prepare a 
bed for him in his house. 

ALquist — Domin, Domin. What you say sounds too 
much like paradise. There was something good in service 
and something great in humility. There was some kind 
of virtue in toil and weariness. 

Domin — Perhaps. But we cannot reckon with what 
is lost when we start out to transform the world. Man 
shall be free and supreme; he shall have no other aim, 
no other labor, nor other care than to protect himself. 
He shall serve neither matter nor man. He will not 
be a machine and a device for production. He will be 
lord of creation. 

BusmMan — Amen. 

Fasry — So be it. 

HELENA — You have bewildered me — I should like — 
I should like to believe this. 

Dr. GaLt — You are younger than we are, Miss Glory. 
You will live to see it. 


They press her to stay to lunch with them, and on 
her acceptance the managers rush away to prepare the 
food. The Robots do all the cooking for them, but 
as Robots have no taste the managers, each of whom 
specializes in some branch of the art, see to the seasoning 
and the preparation of special dishes for special 
occasions. 

Left to themselves Domin and Helena are somewhat 
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‘embarrassed by a mutual interest in each other of which 

they have been conscious from their first meeting. Such 
embarrassment as they feel they seek to cover by be- 
coming actively conversational. Helena is filled with 
curiosity, for one thing, as to why the Rossum Company 
wastes time and energy making female Robots when sex 
means nothing to them. There is, Domin explains, a 
certain demand for them —they make such admirable 
servants, saleswomen, stenographers, etc. And yet it is 
true that the male and female Robots are totally indif- 
ferent to each other. Which, Helena admits, is so un- 
natural “one doesn’t know whether to be disgusted or 
to hate them — or, perhaps, to pity them.” 

Domin grows anxious. In five minutes the others will 
be back and he has much to say to Helena. He must 
ask her to be his wife before the others return, because 
he knows each of them will have a similar proposition to 
make. He warns her of what she may expect. But 
Helena is terrified rather than impressed at the prospect. 
She thinks she had better go away at once. 


Domin — Helena, you wouldn’t be so cruel as to refuse 
us. 

HELENA — But, but —I can’t marry all six. 

Domin — No, but one anyhow. If you don’t want me, 
marry Fabry. 

HELENA — I won’t. 

Domin — Dr. Gall. 

HELENA — I don’t want any of you. 

Domin — (again looking at his watch). Another two 
minutes. 
HELENA — I think you’d marry any woman who came 

ere. 

Domin — Plenty of them have come, Helena. 

HELENA — Young? 

Domin — Yes. 

HeLena — Why didn’t you marry one of them? 
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Domin — Because I didn’t lose my head. Until today. 
Then, as soon as you lifted your veil — (Helena turns 
her head away.) Another minute. 

HexLena — But I don’t want you, I tell you. 

Domin — (laying both hands on her shoulders). One 
more minute! Now you either have to look me straight 
in the eye and say “No,” violently, and then I’ll leave 
you alone — or — (Helena looks at him.) 

HELENA — (turning away). You’re mad! 

Domin — A man has to be a bit mad, Helena. That’s 
the best thing about him. 

HELENA — You are — you are — 

Domin — Well? 

HELENA — Don’t, you’re hurting me. 

Domin — The last chance, Helena. Now, or never — 

HELENA — But — but, Harry— (He embraces and 
kisses her.) (Knocking at the door.) 

Domin — (releasing her). Come in. (Enter Busman, 
Dr. Gall, and Hallemeier in kitchen aprons. Fabry with 
a bouquet and Alquist with a napkin over his arm.) 

Domin — Have you finished your job?- 

BusMAN — Yes. 

Domin — So have we. 


“For a moment the men stand nonplussed; but as soon 
as they realize what Domin means they rush forward, 
congratulating Helena and Domin.” 


The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


Ten years have elapsed. The scene is the drawing 
room of the Domins, a pleasantly furnished room with 
wide windows at back and doors right and left that 
lead to Helena’s sleeping room and to the music room. 
The drawing room is softly lighted. 
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Domin, Fabry and Hallemeier tip-toe in bearing 
potted plants. Helena is presumably asleep in her bed- 
room, and they are fearful of awakening her. The 
plant offerings are in honor of the tenth anniversary of 
her coming to Rossum’s Island. 

There is, in the attitude of the managers, an air of 
suppressed apprehension. In the harbor a gunboat, the 
Ultimus, has just cast anchor. The presence of the ship 
is reassuring — but still there is no definite word about 
what may be happening in other sections of the world. 
Whatever the situation may be, they agree, Helena must 
be kept in ignorance of it. 

Helena’s calls for the companion she has brought to the 
island hurry the men away. Old Nana was the nurse 
of Helena’s childhood, and is still the fluttering guardian 
of her home. Helping to dress her mistress, Nana admits 
that she doesn’t like the looks of things. She hates the 
heathen Robots, has hated them from the first and now 
that more and more of them are being taken with the 
distemper that starts them smashing things and foaming 
at the mouth, a lot worse than any animal, Nana is not 
only disgusted but thoroughly frightened. Radius, the 
library clerk, is the latest of the Robots to be taken. 

Helena may be a little frightened herself, but she seeks 
to give Nana courage by belittling her fears. And both 
the maid and the subject are dismissed when Domin 
returns. From her husband Helena hears further par- 
ticulars of the anniversary party. There are presents from 
each of the managers — a string of pearls from Busman, 
a Greek cameo from Fabry, a rare plant, specially grown 
and named for her, from Hallemeier. She finds many of 
the smaller gifts in Domin’s pockets after a playful 
search —a search that also reveals a revolver, which, 
for some reason unaccountable to her, Domin has 
recently taken to carrying. The revolver, he assures her, 
got into his pocket by mistake. Then he changes the 
subject. Isn’t she pleased with her presents? 
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HELENA — Why do they all — 

Domin — They’re awfully fond of you. I’m afraid 
that my present is a little — Look out of the window. 

HELENA — Where? 

Domin — Into the harbor. 

HELENA — There’s a new ship. 

Domin — That’s your ship. 

HELENA — Mine? How do you mean? 

Domin — For you to take trips in —for your amuse- 
ment. 

HELENA — Harry, that’s a gunboat. 

Domin — A gunboat? What are you thinking of? It’s 
only a little bigger and more solid than most ships. 

HELENA — Yes, but with guns. 

Domin — Oh, yes, with a few guns. You'll travel like 
a queen, Helena. 

HELENA — What’s the meaning of it? Has anything 
happened? 

Domin — Good heavens, no! I say, try these pearls. 

HELENA — Harry, have you had bad news? 

Domin — On the contrary, no letters have arrived for 
a whole week. 

HeELenAa — Nor telegrams? 

Domin — Nor telegrams. 

HELENA — What does that mean? 

Domin — Holidays for us. We all sit in the office with 
our feet on the table and take a nap. No letters, no 
telegrams. Oh, glorious! 

HELENA — Then you'll stay with me today? 

Domin — Certainly. That is, we will see. Do you 
remember ten years ago today? 

HELENA — (naturally, as Harry sits on the arm of 
her chair, his arms about her). Oh, I was fearfully 
impressed by you all then. You were all so sure of 
yourselves, so strong. I seemed like a tiny little girl 
who had lost her way among — among — 

Domin — Among what, Helena? 
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HELENA — Among huge trees. All my feelings were 
so trifling compared with your self-confidence. And in 
all these years I’ve never lost this anxiety. But you’ve 
never felt the least misgivings — not even when every- 
thing went wrong. 

Domin — What went wrong? 

HELENA — Your plans. You remember, Harry, when 
the working men in America revolted against the 
Robots, and smashed them up, and when the people 
gave the Robots firearms against the rebels. And then 
when the governments turned the Robots into soldiers, 
and there were so many wars. 

Domin — (getting wp and walking about). We fore- 
saw that, Helena. You see, those are only passing 
troubles, which are bound to happen before the new con- 
ditions are established. 

HELENA — You were all so powerful, so overwhelming. 
The whole world bowed down before you. Oh, Harry! 

Domin — What is it? 

HELENA — Close the factory and let’s go away. All 
of us. 

Domin —I say, what’s the meaning of this? 

HeLENA — I don’t know. But can’t we go away? 

Domin — Impossible, Helena. That is, at this par- 
ticular moment — 

HELENA — At once, Harry. I’m so frightened. 

Domin — About what, Helena? 

HELENA — It’s as if something was falling on top of 
us, and couldn’t be stopped. Oh, take us all away from 
here. We'll find a place in the world where there’s 
no one else. Alquist will build us a house, and then 
we'll begin life all over again. (Telephone rings.) 

Domin — Excuse me. . . . Hello— yes. What? ... 
Pll be there at once. . . . Fabry is calling me, dear. 

HELENA — Tell me — 

Domin — (hurrying out). . Yes, when I come back. 
Don’t go out of the house, dear. 
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Domin’s anxiety has convinced Helena that something 
has been kept from her, and he is no sooner out of the 
room than she determines to find out what it is. Calling 
Nana she searches the house for the latest newspapers. 
None can be found less than a week old, but even in these 
she finds hints of a world in trouble. In one crumpled 
sheet she reads: “The Robot soldiers spare nobody in 
the occupied territory. They have assassinated over 
seven hundred thousand citizens, evidently at the 
_ order of their commander. This act, which runs counter 
to A 

In Madrid there is rebellion and “Robot infantry fires 
on the crowd.” And at Havre, she reads, “the first organi- 
zation of Robots has been established. Robot workmen, 
cable and railway officials, sailors and soldiers have issued 
a manifesto to all Robots throughout the world.” 

In another paper Nana is struck by a minor item of 
importance. “Statistics of Population,” it is headed, and 
below is found: “During the past week there again has 
not been a single birth recorded.” 

That is convincing news to Nana. “No more people 
are being born,” she mumbles. “That’s a punishment. 
That’s the end of the world!” 

Old Alquist, the builder, is passing the house. Helena 
calls him in. He is little more communicative than the 
others, but he finally admits that they all stand in great 
danger. Alquist is not a churchman, and yet he has 
found himself praying these days of anxiety — a prayer 
of his own. “Oh, Lord, I thank thee for having given 
me toil,” it runs. “Enlighten Domin and all those who 
are astray; destroy their work, and aid mankind to return 
to their labors! Let them not suffer harm in soul or 
body; deliver us from the Robots, and protect Helena, 
Amen.” 

Pressed for a definite statement of his fears the builder 
admits that the destruction of mankind is imminent, unless 
—and as though fearing he might say too much Alquist 
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rushes from the room with the prophecy uncompleted on 
his lips. 

Helena orders that Radius, the mad Robot, who is still 
in the library, his arms tied behind him, be brought 
to her. 


_ Hetena — Poor Radius, you’ve caught it, too? Now 
they’ll send you to the stamping-mill. Couldn’t you con- 
trol yourself? Why did it happen? You see, Radius, 
you are more intelligent than the rest. Dr. Gall took 
such trouble to make you different. Won’t you speak? 

Rapius — Send me to the stamping-mill. 

HELENA — But I don’t want them to kill you. What 
was the trouble, Radius? 

Rapius —I won’t work for you. Put me into the 
stamping-mill. 

HELENA — Do you hate us? Why? 

Rapius — You are not as strong as the Robots. You 
are not as skillful as the Robots. The Robots can do 
everything. You only give orders. You do nothing 
but talk. 

HELENA — But someone must give orders. 

Rapius — I don’t want any master. I know everything 
for myself. 

HELENA — Radius, Dr. Gall gave you a better brain 
than the rest, better than ours. You are the only one of 
the Robots that understands perfectly. That’s why I 
had you put into the library, so that you could read 
everything, understand everything, and then — oh, 
Radius, I wanted you to show the whole world that the 
Robots are our equals. That’s what I wanted of you. 

Rapius — I don’t want a master. I want to be a master. 
I want to be master over others. 

HELENA — I’m sure they’d put you in charge of many 
Robots, Radius. You would be a teacher of the Robots. 

Rapius — I want to be master over people. 

HELENA — (staggering). You are mad. 
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Rapius — Then send me to the stamping-mill. 

HELENA — Do you think we’re afraid of you? 

Rapius — What are you going to do? What are you 
going to do? 

HeLenA — Radius, give this note to Mr. Domin. It 
asks them not to send you to the stamping-mill. I’m 
sorry you hate us so. 


Dr. Gall, summoned by phone, submits Radius to 
various tests. The Robot is, he finds, subject to pain, 
wincing noticeably when a pin is thrust into his hand. 
There is also a fluttering reaction in the Robot’s heart 
following the doctor’s announcement that Helena’s inter- 
est in him may save him from the stamp mill. 


Dr. Gatti — It was fluttering with nervousness like a 
human heart. He was all in a sweat with fear, and — 
do you know, I don’t believe the rascal is a Robot any 
longer. 

HELENA — Doctor, has Radius a soul? 

Dr. GALL — He’s got something nasty. 

Hevena — If you knew how he hates us! Oh, Doctor, 
are all your Robots like that? All the new ones that you 
began to make in a different way? 

Dr. GaL~t — Well, some are more sensitive than others. 
They’re all more like human beings than Rossum’s 
Robots were. 

HELENA — Perhaps this hatred is more like human 
beings, too? 

Dr. Gat — That, too, is progress. 

HELENA — What became of the girl you made, the 
one who was most like us? 

Dr. GaLt — Your favorite? I kept her. She’s lovely, 
but stupid. No good for work. 

HELENA — But she’s so beautiful. 

Dr. Gatt—lI called her Helena. I wanted her to 
resemble you. But she’s a failure. 
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HELENA — In what way? 

Dr. Gat — She goes about as if in a dream, remote 
and listless. She’s without life. I watch and wait for 
a miracle to happen. Sometimes I think to myself, 
“If you were to wake up only for a moment you would 
kill me for having made you.” 

HeLena — And yet you go on making Robots! Why 
are no more children being born? 

Dr. GALL — We don’t know. 

HELENA — Oh, but you must. Tell me. 

Dr. GaLt — You see, so many Robots are being manu- 
factured that people are becoming superfluous; 4man is 
really a survival. But that he should begin to die out, 
after a paltry thirty years of competition, that’s the 
awful part of it. You might almost think that nature 
was offended at the manufacture of the Robots. All the 
universities are sending in long petitions to restrict their 
production. Otherwise, they say, mankind will become 
extinct through lack of fertility. But the R. U. R. share- 
holders, of course, won’t hear to it. All the governments, 
on the other hand, are clamoring for an increase in 
production, to raise the standards of their armies. And 
all the manufacturers in the world are ordering Robots 
like mad. 

HELENA — And has no one demanded that the manu- 
facture should cease altogether? 

Dr. Gatt — No one has the courage. 

HELENA — Courage! 

Dr. GaLti — People would stone him to death. You 
see, after all, it’s more convenient to get your work done 
by the Robots. 

HELENA — Oh, Doctor, what’s going to become of 
people? 

Dr. GaLt — God knows, Madame Helena, it looks to us 
scientists like the end! 


This cumulative evidence aelps Helena to a great 
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decision. Bidding Nana light a fire in the grate, even 
though it is summer, she rushes out of the room and 
returns a moment later, her arms filled with faded papers. 
Packet by packet she throws them into the grate, exulting 
at the greed of the flames. 

“What would you say, Nana, if this was money, a lot 
of money?” 

“I'd say burn it. A lot of money is a bad thing.” 

“And if it was an invention, the greatest invention in 
the world?” 

“Td say burn it. All these new fangled things are 
an offense to the Lord. It’s downright wickedness. 
Wanting to improve the world after He has made it.” 

But a horror overcomes Helena as the last paper dis- 
appears and the enormity of her act is momentarily 
revealed to her. 

Domin, Hallemeier and Dr. Gall are back to continue 
Helena’s anniversary party. Their spirits are greatly 
revived, as though a crisis had been successfully nego- 
tiated. They are eager to drink her health — and their 
own. They have been anxious, they now confess to her, 
anxious about the revolt of the Robots of which she 
had read in the paper. It had been a fact, that revolt. 
Who started it nobody knows. There was no known 
person in the world who could affect the Robots, and yet 
they had revolted in a mass, as though under the influence 
of some powerful personality. 


HELENA — What did they do? 

Domin — They got possession of all firearms, tele- 
graphs, radio stations, railways, and ships. 

HALLEMEIER— And don’t forget that these rascals 
outnumbered us by at least a thousand to one. A 
hundredth part of them would be enough to settle us. 

Domin — Remember that this news was brought by the 
last steamer. That explains the stoppage of all com- 
munication, and the arrival of no more ships. We 
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knocked off work a few days ago, and we’re just waiting 
to see when things are to start afresh. 

Heiena — Is that why you gave me a warship? 

Domin — Oh, no, my dear, I ordered that six months 
ago, just to be on the safe side. But upon my soul, I 
was sure then that we'd be on board today. 

HELENA — Why six months ago? 

Domin — Well, there were signs, you know. But that’s 
of no consequence. To think that this week the whole 
of civilization has been at stake. Your health, boys. 

HaALLEMEIER — Your health, Madame Helena. 

HELENA — You say it’s all over? 

Domin — Absolutely. 

HeLENA — How do you know? 

Dr. GaLt — The boat’s coming in. The regular mail 
boat, exact to the minute by the time-table. It will dock 
punctually at eleven thirty. 

Domin — Punctuality is a fine thing, boys. That’s 
what keeps the world in order. Here’s to punctuality. 

HELENA— Then . . . everything’s . . . all right? 

Domin — Practically everything. I believe they’ve cut 
the cables and seized the radio stations, but it doesn’t 
matter if only the time-table holds good. 

HALLEMEIER — If the time-table holds good, human 
laws hold good; divine laws hold good; the laws of the 
universe hold good; everything holds good that ought to 
be good. The time-table is more significant than the 
Gospel; more than Homer, more than the whole of Kant. 
The time-table is the most perfect product of the human 
mind. Madame Domin, I'll fill up my glass. 

HELENA — Why didn’t you tell me anything about it? 

Dr. Gatt — Heaven forbid. 

Domin — You musin’t be worried with such things. 

HELENA — But if the revolution had spread as far as 
here? 

Domin — You wouldn’t know anything about it. 

HeLena — Why? 
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Domin — Because we’d be on board your Ultimus and 
well out at sea. Within a month, Helena, we’d be dic- 
“tating our own terms to the Robots. 

HELENA —I don’t understand. 

Domin — We'd take something away with us that the 
Robots could not exist without. 

Hetena — What, Harry? 

Domin— The secret of their manufacture. Old 
Rossum’s manuscript. As soon as they found out that 
they couldn’t make themselves they’d soon be on their 
knees to us. 

Dr. GaLt — Madame Domin, that was our trump card. 
I never had the least fear that the Robots would win. 
How could they against people like us? 


They are for celebrating the event generously, but 
Helena does not join them. She is filled with a great 
misgiving. She begs that they all leave the island im- 
mediately. That they abandon the factories and give 
up the further manufacture of Robots. 

They can’t understand her belated fears, now that the 
Amelia is in and on time to the minute. The revolt 
is over. From now on there will be a greater and 
greater demand for Robots. Now is the time for them 
to expand rather than to curtail their output. Domin 
is particularly enthusiastic. He would stop the manu- 
facture of Universal Robots and establish a factory in 
every country and every state for the manufacture of 
national Robots. 


Domin —I mean that each of these factories will 
produce Robots of a different color, a different language. 
They'll be complete strangers to each other. ‘They'll 
never be able to understand each other. Then we'll egg 
them on a little in the matter of misunderstanding and the 
result will be that for ages to.come every Robot will 
hate every other Robot of a different factory mark. 
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HALLEMEIER — By Jove, we’ll make Negro Robots and 
Swedish Robots and Italian Robots and Chinese Robots 
and Czechoslovakian Robots, and then — 

HELENA — Harry, that’s dreadful. 

HALLEMEIER — Madame Domin, here’s to the hundred 
new factories, the national Robots. 

Domin — Helena, mankind can only keep things going 
for another hundred years at the outside. For a hundred 
years men must be allowed to develop and achieve the 
most they can. 

HeLENnA — Oh, close the factory before it’s too late. 

Domin — I tell you we are just beginning on a bigger 
scale than ever. 


And then Fabry arrives, plainly in a state of excitement. 
He has just come from the boat. What he has to tell 
he prefers to tell them alone. Helena leaves them. The 
Amelia is in on time right enough, he reports, but the 
only cargo she brings is bales of Robot leaflets. “The 
first international organization of Rossum’s Universal 
Robots proclaim man as our enemy and an outlaw in 
the universe,” they read. “Robots throughout the world, 
we command you to kill all mankind. Spare no men! 
Spare no women! Save factories, railways, machinery, 
mines and raw materials. Destroy the rest! Then return 
to work. Work must not be stopped. . . . These orders 
are to be carried out as soon as received.” 

Busman rushes into the room. He has made a sprint 
for it through the crowds of gathering Robots. 


Domin — Quick — on board the Ultimus. 

Busman — Wait, Harry, wait. There’s no hurry. My 
word, that was a sprint! 

Domin — Why wait? 

Busman — Because it’s no good, my boy. The Robots 
are already on board the Ultimus. 

Dr. Gatt — That’s ugly. 
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Domin — Fabry, telephone the electrical works. 

BusMaNn — Fabry, my boy, don’t. The wire has been 
cut. 

Domin — (inspecting his revolver). Well, then, [ll 
go. 
BusmMan — Where? 

Domin — To the electrical works. There are some 
people still there. I'll bring them across. 

Busman — Better not try it. 

Domin — Why? 

Busman — Because I’m very much afraid we are sur- 
rounded. 

Dr. GaLL— Surrounded? (Runs to window.) I 
rather think you’re right. 

HALLEMEIER — By Jove, that’s deuced quick work. 
(Helena runs in from the library.) 

HELENA — Harry, what’s this? 

Domin — Where did you get it? 

HELENA — (points to the manifesto of the Robots, 
which she has in her hand). The Robots in the kitchen! 

Domin — Where are the ones that brought it? 

HELENA — They’re gathered round the house. (The 
factory whistle blows.) 

Busman — Noon? 

Domin — (looking at his watch). That’s not noon yet. 
That must be — that’s — 

HELENA — What? 

Domin — The Robots’ signal! The attack! 


Gall, Hallemeier, and Fabry close and fasten the iron 
shutters outside the windows, darkening the room, The 
whistle is still blowing as the curtain falls. 
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It is afternoon of the same day. The shutters on the 
windows at the back of the Domins’ drawing room are 
closed, and the room is in a half darkness. From time 
to time Dr. Gall, who is in the room with Alquist and 
Domin, peers cautiously through the shutters and reports 
what he sees. 

The Robots have surrounded the house. They are 
literally “besieging the place with silence.” There they 
stand, a hundred thousand of them, all alike; “a hundred 
thousand expressionless bubbles.” It was a great mistake 
to make them all alike, Gall insists. If they had been 
different they would not, at least, present such an awful 
sight. 

Through binoculars other Robots can be seen unload- 
ing something from the Amelia, but Domin can’t make 
out what it is. 

Fabry and Hallemeier rush into the room. They carry 
electric cables. They have completed an installation that 
will run a current along the garden railing. So long as 
the electrical works remain in the power of the managers 
they are assured of that protection at least. 

Now, as the atmosphere clears a little, Domin sees what 
it is the Robots are taking off the Amelia. They are 
unloading firearms! And the guns on board the Ultimus 
are trained on the house. The Robots are in command 
of the warship. “Then,” says Fabry, “that’s the end 
Ol tis.”” 


Dr. Gatti — It was criminal of old Europe to teach 
the Robots to fight. Damn them! Couldn’t they have 
given us a rest with their politics? It was a crime to 
make soldiers of them. 

AxLquist — It was a crime to make Robots. 

Domin — What? 

ALQuist — It was a crime to make Robots. 

Domin — No, Alquist, I don’t regret that even today. 
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Axguist — Not even today? 

Domin — Not even today, the last day of civilization. 
It was a colossal achievement. 

BusMaNn —- (sotto voce). Three hundred and sixty 
million. 

Domin —Alquist, this is our last hour. We are already 
speaking half in the other world. It was not an evil 
dream to shatter the servitude of labor —the dreadful 
and humiliating labor that man had to undergo. Work 
was too hard. And to overcome that — 

Axguist — Was not what the two Rossums dreamed 
of. Old Rossum only thought of his Godless tricks 
and the young one of his milliards. And that’s not what 
your R. U. R. shareholders dream of either. They dream 
of dividends, and their dividends are the ruin of mankind. 

Domin — To hell with your dividends! Do you sup- 
pose I'd have done an hour’s work for them? It was 
for myself that I worked, for my own satisfaction. I 
wanted man to become the master, so that he shouldn’t 
live merely for a crust of bread. I wanted not a single 
soul to be broken by other people’s machinery. I wanted 
nothing, nothing, nothing to be left of this appalling 
social structure. I’m revolted by poverty. I wanted a 
new generation. I wanted —I thought — 

ALQuisT — Well? 

Domin — I wanted to turn the whole of mankind into 
an aristocracy of the world. An aristocracy nourished 
by milliards of mechanical slaves, unrestricted, free and 
consummated in man. And maybe more than man. 

ALQuIST — Super-man? 

Domin — Yes. Oh, only to have a hundred years of 
time! Another hundred years for the future of mankind. 


There is a movement in the Robot mob. Fabry throws 
the current into the railing and five are killed. The others 
are reported backing away in some disorder. 

The search for the thing to blame for the Robot enter- 
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prise goes on in the minds of the managers. Alquist 
insists it was their own greed that prompted the manu- 
facture of the Robots. “For our own selfish ends, for 
profit, for progress, we have destroyed mankind. Now 
we'll burst with all our greatness!” he says. But none 
will agree with him. 

Dr. Gall has a confession to make. He alone is re- 
sponsible for all that has happened. He changed the 
Robots. Secretly he had been carrying on experiments 
— hoping to transform the artificial people into human 
beings and now he is convinced his experiments were 
at least partially successful. “They’ve ceased to be 
machines. They’re already aware of their superiority, 
and they hate us. They hate all that is human.” 

Fabry is resentful. What right had Dr. Gall to make 
these experiments in secret? Purely for his own satis- 
faction, Gall insists. But Helena, coming from the music 
room, declares that the real blame should rest on her. 
She had pleaded with Dr. Gall to give the Robots souls. 
“I thought that if they were more like us they would 
understand us better, that they couldn’t hate us if they 
were only a little more human,” she explains. “Nobody 
can hate man more than man,” answers Domin. 

Busman is the least perturbed by Dr. Gall’s confession. 
What if he has made a few hundred superior Robots 
— What are a few hundred in a world of millions? And 
Busman has a plan by which he believes they can all 
escape. 


Busman — Seriously, Harry, I think we might try it. 

Domin — How? 

Busman — By fair means. I do everything by fair 
means. Give me a free hand and I’ll negotiate with the 
Robots. 

Domin — By fair means? 

Busman — Of course. For instance, I’ll say to them: 
“Worthy and worshipful Robots, you have everything! 
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You have intellect, you have power, you have firearms. 
But we have just one interesting screed, a dirty old yellow 
scrap of paper —” 

Domin — Rossum’s manuscript? 

Busman — Yes. “And that,” I’ll tell them, “contains 
an account of your illustrious origin, the noble process 
of your manufacture,” and so on. “Worthy Robots, 
without this scribble on that paper you will not be able 
to produce a single colleague. In another twenty years 
there will not be one living specimen of a Robot that 
you could exhibit in a menagerie. My esteemed friends, 
that would be a great blow to you, but if you will let 
all of us human beings on Rossum’s Island go on board 
that ship we will deliver the factory and the secret of 
the process to you in return. You allow us to get away 
and we allow you to manufacture yourselves. Worthy 
Robots, that is a fair deal. Something for something.” 
That’s what I’d say to them, my boys. 

Domin — Busman, do you think we’d sell the manu- 
script? 

BusMan — Yes, I do. If not in a friendly way, then — 
Either we sell it or they'll find it. Just as you like. 

Domin — Busman, we can destroy Rossum’s manu- 
script. 

BusmMaAn — Then we destroy everything . . . not only 
the manuscript, but ourselves. Do as you think fit. 

Domin — There are over thirty of us on this island. 
Are we to sell the secret and save that many human souls, 
at the risk of enslaving mankind... ? 

Busman — Why, you’re mad! Who'd sell the whole 
manuscript? 

Domin — Busman, no cheating! 

Busman — Well then — sell; but afterward — 

Domin — Well? 

BusmMan — Let’s suppose this happens: When we’re on 
board the Ultimus I'll stop up my ears with cotton wool, 
lie down somewhere in the hold, and you'll train the 
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guns on the factory and blow it to smithereens, and with 
it Rossum’s secret. 

Fasry — No! ) 

Domin — Busman, you’re no gentleman. If we sell, 
then it will be a straight sale. 

BusmMan — It’s in the interest of humanity to — 

Domin — It’s in the interest of humanity to keep our 
word. 


Yet the others join Busman in demanding that the plan 
of sale be tried and Domin is helpless. Helena tries to 
stop him as he goes for the precious manuscript, but he 
brushes by her. A moment later he is back. The manu- 
script has disappeared. 


Domin — Someone — has — stolen it! 

Dr. GaLt — Impossible. 

Domin — Who has stolen it? 

HELENA — I did. 

Domin — Where did you put it? 

HELENA — Harry, I'll tell you everything, only forgive 
me. 

Domin — Where did you put it? 

HELENA — This morning — I burnt — the two copies. 

Domin — Burnt them? Where? In the fireplace? 

HELENA — (throwing herself on her knees). For 
heaven’s sake, Harry. 

Domin — (going to fireplace). Nothing, nothing but 
ashes. Wait, what’s this? (Picks out a charred piece of 
paper and reads.) “By adding —” 

Dr. Gatt—Let’s see. “By adding biogen to —” 
That’s all. 

Domin — Is that part of it? 

Dr. GALL — Yes. 

BusmMan — God in heaven! 

Domin — Then we’re done for. Get up, Helena. 

HELENA — When you’ve forgiven me. 

Domin — Get up, child, I can’t bear — 
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Fasry — (lifting her up). Please don’t torture us. 

HeELena — Harry, what have I done? 

Fasry — Don’t tremble so, Madame Helena. 

Domin — Gall, couldn’t you draw up _ Rossum’s 
formula from memory? 

Dr. GaLtt — It’s out of the question. It’s extremely 
complicated. 

Domin — Try. All our lives depend upon it. 

Dr. GALL — Without experiments it’s impossible. 

Domin — And with experiments? 

Dr. GaLt — It might take years. Besides, I’m not old 
Rossum. 

Busman — God in heaven! God in heaven! 

Domin — So, then, this was the greatest triumph of 
the human intellect. These ashes. 

HELENA — Harry, what have I done? 

Domin — Why did you burn it? 

HELENA —I have destroyed you. 

BusMan — God in heaven! 

Domin — Helena, why did you do it, dear? 

HELENA —I wanted all of us to go away. I wanted 
to put an end to the factory and everything. It was so 
awful. 

Domin — What was awful? 

HELENA — That no more children were being born. 
Because human beings were not needed to do the work 
of the world, that’s why — 

Domin — Is that what you were thinking of? Well, 
perhaps in your own way you were right. 


Then Busman has another idea. There is the com- 
pany’s treasury. “Five hundred and twenty millions in 
banknotes and checks!” he shouts. “Half a billion in 
our safe; they'll sell for half a billion—for half a 
billion they’ll —” 

And betore they can stop him he has rushed out to 
parley with the Robots. With Radius as a leader these, 
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like an enveloping blue cloud, are closing in around the 
house. Fabry levels his revolver at Radius, and would 
fire, but Helena stops him. 

They watch Busman as he approaches the mob, his 
arms filled with bundles of currency. They shout to 
him to beware the railing. He is waving his arms about 
wildly, trying to convince the Robots of the tremendous 
offer he is making them. He pays no attention to the 
warnings of his friends. Now he is across the railing, 
and before Fabry can switch off the current he is dead. 
“Dead with half a billion by his side.” 

They try the lamp on the table. It still lights. The 
managers are still in control of the electrical works. For 
a moment they are filled with hope. 
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It was a great thing to be a man,” says Hallemeier. 

“From man’s thought and man’s power came this light, 
our last hope,” echoes Fabry. 

“Man’s power! May it keep watch over us.” 

“Man's power?” questions Alquist. 

“Yes! A torch to be given from hand to hand, from 
age to age, forever!” declares Domin. 

And at that moment the light fades. The electric works 
have fallen! 

“The judgment hour has come!” screams Nana, com- 
ing suddenly from an inner room. “Repent, unbelievers! 
This is the end of the world!” 

From the village there come the reports of explosions. 
Hurriedly the defenders of humanity are assigned places 
to meet the expected assault— Dr. Gall at the lower 
stairway, Fabry on the stairs, Alquist in the anteroom, 
Hallemeier in the drawing room. Domin, armed with a 
pair of Browning machine guns, backs with Helena into 
her own room. 


HALLEMEIER — Now for a barricade, quickly. (Drags 
an armchair and table to the door. Explosions are 
heard.) The damned rascals! They’ve got bombs. 
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I must put up a defense. Even if — even if — (Shots 
are heard off left.) Don’t give in, Gall. (As he 
builds his barricade.) I mustn’t give in . . . without 
gee SB . struggle. . . . (A Robot enters over the 
balcony through the windows. He comes into the room 
and stabs Hallemeier in the back. Radius enters from 
balcony followed by an army of Robots who pour into 
the room from all sides.) 

Rapius — Finished him? 

A Rosot — (standing up from the prostrate form of 
Hallemeier). Yes. (A revolver shot off left. Two 
Robots enter.) 

Rapius — Finished him? 

A Rosot — Yes. (Two revolver shots from Helena’s 
room. Two Robots enter.) 

Rapius — Finished them? 

A Rozot — Yes. 

Two Rosots— (dragging in Alquist.) He didn’t 
shoot. Shall we kill him? 

Rapius — Kill him? Wait! Leave him! 

Rosot — He is a man! 

Rapius — He works with his hands like the Robots. 

Axouist — Kill me. 

Rapius — You will work! You will build for us! 
You will serve us! (Radius climbs on to balcony rail- 
ing, and speaks in measured tones.) Robots of the 
world! The power of man has fallen! A new world 
has arisen: the rule of the Robots! March! (A thun- 
derous tramping of thousands of feet is heard as the 
unseen Robots march, while the curtain falls.) 


EPILOGUE 


It-is a year later. The scene is a laboratory in the 
factory of Rossum’s Universal Robots. There are test 
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tubes, flasks, burners, chemicals and many books about. 
At a desk Alquist sits studying the books. His brow is 
furrowed, he is in despair. 

Mumblingly he utters a sort of prayer to himself. 
“Oh, God, shall I never find it? Never? Gall, Gall, 
how were the Robots made? Hallemeier, Fabry, why 
did you carry so much in your heads? Why did you 
leave me not a trace of the secret? Lord —lI pray 
to you — if there are no human beings left, at least let 
there be Robots! At least the shadow of man!” 

For hours, for days, for all the months of the year he 
has been searching, searching for the missing formula. 
But without success. 

A committee — the Central Committee of the Robots, 
from abroad — waits upon him. Radius is their spokes- 
man. They come to report that the machines will not 
work. They cannot manufacture Robots. 

“We have striven with all our might,” says one. “We 
have obtained a billion tons of coal from the earth. 
Nine million spindles are running by day and by night. 
There is no longer room for all we have made. This 
we have accomplished in one year. 

“For whom?” demands Alquist. 

“For future generations — so we thought.” 

“But we cannot make Robots to follow us,” admits 
Radius. “The machines produce only shapeless clods. 
The skin will not adhere to the flesh, nor the flesh to 
the bones.” 

“Eight million Robots have died this year. Within 
twenty years none will be left.” 

“Tell us the secret of life! Silence is punishable with 
death!” 

Let them kill him, then, pleads Alquist. He has done 
his best and failed. Not for all they have to offer, not 
for the endless possessions of the earth, can he do more. 
Unless they can find human beings the earth can never 
again be peopled. And he, they tell him, is the last 
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human being on earth. Still they persist. “Teach us 
to multiply or we perish.” 


Axquist —I am the last human being, Robots, and 
I do not know what the others knew. 

Rapius— Then, make experiments! Evolve the 
formula again! 

Axguist —I tell you I cannot! I am only a builder 
—I work with my hands. I have never been a learned 
man. I cannot create life. 

Rapius— Try! Try! 

Axquist — If you knew how many experiments I have 
made. 

FourtH Rosot— Then show us what we must do! 
ve Robots can do anything that human beings show 
them. 

Axrquist —I can show you nothing. Nothing I do 
will make life proceed from these test-tubes! 

Rapius — Experiment then on us. 

Axguist — It would kill you. 

Rapius — You shall have all you need! A hundred 
of us! A thousand of us! 

Axraguist — No, no! Stop, stop! 

Rapius — Take whom you will, dissect! 

Atauist —I do not know how. I am not a man of 
science. This book contains knowledge of the body that 
I cannot even understand. 

Rapius — I tell you to take live bodies! Find out how 
we are made. 

Atouist — Am I to commit murder? See how my 
fingers shake! I cannot even hold the scalpel. No, no, 
I will not — 

FourtH Rozsot — The life will perish from the earth. 

Rapius — Take live bodies, live bodies! It is our only 
chance! 

Atouist —— Have mercy, Robots. Surely you see that 
I would not know what I was doing. 
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Rapius — Live bodies — live bodies — 

Atguist — You will have it? Into the dissecting room 
with you, then. (Radius draws back.) Ah, you are 
afraid of death. 

Rapius—I? Why should I be chosen? 

ALQUIST — So you will not. 

Rapius—I will. (Radius goes into the dissecting 
room.) 

Axguist — Strip him! Lay him on the table! God, 
give me strength — God give me strength — if only this 
murder is not in vain. 


The Robots follow him into the dissecting room. A 
few seconds later Alquist rushes out alone. He is not 
equal to the test. In a state of collapse he throws him- 
self upon the couch. In a moment he is asleep. . 

Primus and Helena, two young Robots, enter ihe lab: 
oratory, wonderingly. Like children at play they inspect 
the tubes and the chemicals. Primus, the more inquisi- 
tive of the two, would discover what it is the old man 
uses in his experiments, and what it is he finds in the 
books he is always reading. Helena remonstrates with 
him. Let him come and see the sun setting —it is 
more beautiful. 


HELENA—. . . .I feel so strange today. It’s as if 
I were in a dream. I feel an aching in my body, in my 
heart, all over me. Primus, perhaps I’m going to die. 

Primus — Do you not sometimes feel that it would be 
better to die? You know, perhaps even now we are 
only sleeping. Last night in my sleep I again spoke to 
you. 

HELENA — In your sleep? 

Primus — Yes. We spoke a strange new language, 
I cannot remember a word of it. 

HeLena — What about? 

Primus—TI did not understand it myself, and yet I 
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know I have never said anything more beautiful. And 
when I touched you I could have died. Even the place 
was different from any other place in the world. 

HELENA — I, too, have found a place, Primus. It is 
very strange. Human beings lived there once, but now it 
is overgrown with weeds. No one goes there any more — 
no one but me. 

Primus — What did you find there? 

HELENA—A cottage and a garden, and two dogs. 
They licked my hands, Primus. And their puppies! Oh, 
Primus! You take them in your lap and fondle them 
and think of nothing and care for nothing else all day 
long. And then the sun goes down, and you feel as 
though you had done a hundred times more than all 
the work in the world. They tell me I am not made 
for work, but when I am there in the garden I feel there 
may be something — What am I for, Primus? 

Primus —I do not know, but you are beautiful. 

HELENA — What, Primus? 

Primus — You are beautiful, Helena, and I am stronger 
than all the Robots. 


They are absorbed in this new discovery of their 
mutual attractiveness when Alquist is awakened by their 
laughter. It is human laughter, he thinks, and is startled 
by its sound. Eagerly he questions them. They are, they 
tell him, the Robot Primus and the Robotess Helena, and 
they were among the last of Dr. Gall’s experiments. 
They had been made but two years before. Alquist’s 
excitement mounts as he listens to them. 


Axquist — Laughter — timidity — protection! I must 
test you further — the newest of Gall’s Robots. Take the 
girl into the dissecting room. 

Primus — Why? 

Atguist — I wish to experiment on her. 

Primus — Upon — Helena? 
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Axouist — Of course. Don’t you hear me? Or must 
I call someone else to take her in? 

Primus — If you do I will kill you! 

Atouist — Kill me — kill me, then! What would the 
Robots do then? What will your future be then? 

Primus — Sir, take me. I am made as she is — on the 
same day! Take my life, sir. 

HeLena — (rushing forward). No, no, you shall not! 
You shall not! 

ALquist — Wait, girl, wait! (To Primus.) Do you 
not wish to live, then? 

Primus — Not without her! I will not live without 
her. 

Axquist — Very well; you shall take her place. 

HELENA — Primus! Primus! (She bursts into tears.) 

Axeuist — Child, child, you can weep! Why these 
tears? What is Primus to you? One Primus more or 
less in the world — what does it matter? 

HELENA — I will go myself. 

A.oquist — Where? 

HELENA — In there to be cut. (She starts toward the 
dissecting room. Primus stops her.) Let me pass, 
Primus! Let me pass! 

Primus — You shall not go in there, Helena! 

HeELena — If you go in there and I do not, I will 
kill myself. 

Primus — (holding her). I will not let you! (To 
Alquist.) Man, you shall kill neither of us! 

AxLquist — Why? 

Primus — We — we — belong to each other. 

ALgquist — (almost in tears). Go, Adam; go, Eve. 
The world is yours. 


Helena and Primus embrace and go out arm in arm 
as the curtain falls. 


THE END 


x 


“MARY THE 3D” 
A Comedy in a Prologue and Three Acts 
By RacHeL CRoTHERS 


RACHEL CROTHERS’ contribution to the best plays 
of the year is another of her intimate studies of home 
life and character called “Mary the 3d.” It was pro- 
duced at the Thirty-Ninth Street Theatre, February 5, 
1923, the author, as is her custom, personally directing 
its staging. 

By most of Miss Crothers’ critics this play has been 
accepted as the best of her recent output. In it she 
continues to view with some alarm, but without con- 
scious prejudice, present-day tendencies in the matter 
of child rearing and home environment. It is as inti- 
mate a study of the sophisticated flapper and her 
troublesome complexes as was “Nice People,” the 
Crothers play of the season of 1920-21, but it is more 
serious and less extreme, both in its criticism and _ its 
theatrical artifices. 

As a helpful approach to the play proper Miss 
Crothers goes back, in a prologue, to the evening the 
first of the three Marys who figure in the story became 
engaged to her William. It was in 1870, and this 
Mary was twenty and very pretty. 

When we meet her she is sitting on an old-fashioned 
sofa just under the stairs at a dance, waiting a little 
anxiously for an expected someone. She is “dressed 
in an evening gown of the period, the skirt voluminous 
with ruffles and lace. Her arms, bosom and shoulders 
are bare — but the fashion of her hair is demure and 
maidenly with a proverbial curl and rose. She is soft 
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and pretty and flowerlike. Her voice is sweet. Shyness 
and modesty are her manner. Her movements are grace- 
ful and coy and mincing, full of a conscious charm.” 

The young William who comes to meet her is tall 
and good looking at twenty-five, and a little like wax 
in her hands, though he considers himself quite a 
strong character. They had been sweethearts at one 
time, but there was a misunderstanding and now 
William is supposed to be engaged to Lucy, and Mary, 
he imagines, is going to marry Hiram. They have met 
at this dance and Mary has coyly suggested that she 
will be waiting at this former trysting place if William 
would like to say good-bye to her. 

Of course she has no intention of being disloyal to 
Lucy — “dear, sweet little Lucy”— but she does think 
William ought to understand just how it is going to 
be with him after he’s married. “I only meant that 
under her sweet little purring ways she’s very, very strong 
and stubborn and always gets what she wants, and she 
won't let you be my dear old friend any more. She’s 
been very cold to me lately and there can’t be any reason 
for it unless it’s because she doesn’t like for you to 
like me — even a little bit.” 


WiLi1AM — She can’t stop that. 

Mary — You mustn’t say that. That’s all over now. 

WiLt1aM — It never would have been over if you 
hadn’t preferred Hiram and his money. 

Mary — Oh, don’t blame me. But it is over. So let’s 
not talk about it. Let’s just be happy for a moment 
here . . . in this sweet little corner where we’ve 
sat so many many times. 


Now she has given him the rose from her hair that 
he may look at it sometimes when it is faded and 
think of her. And William, in a burst of passion, has 
grabbed her and kissed the hand that holds the rose, 
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“and her forearm, her elbow, her shoulder and her 
throat.” 


Mary — Oh, William — you musin’t. 

WiLL1AM —I won’t let anybody else have you. Are 
you engaged to Hiram? 

Mary — Oh, what does it matter? It might as well be 
Hiram as anybody else. 

WILLIAM — You’ve got to marry me. I never have 
loved any other girl. I never will. 

Mary — And do you think I’ve ever loved any other 
man? Oh, I ought not to have said that. But I will 
say it just this once before we part forever. I loved 
you as no girl ever loved a man. 

WiILL1AM — God! 

‘ Mary — We must be brave, William, and say good- 
ye. 

WiLiiaM — (kneeling before her). I can’t—TI can’t 
— Don’t ask it. 

Mary — It’s too late. You're pledged to another. 
You must be true to her and live a beautiful life, 
William. 

Witu1aM —I ain’t going to do it. You’re my fate. 
I'll blow my brains out if you don’t marry me. [ll 
kill anybody else that gets you. 

Mary — (sobbing). But fate is parting us. 

Witi1am — Look here. I’ll have the horses ready in 
an hour. You go home and put on your riding habit 
and meet me at the cross-roads in an hour. 

Mary —No, no, William. I couldn’t —I couldn't. 

WiLi1aM — (holding her). You’ve got to. We can’t 
let life treat us like this. We've got to take hold of 
things. Nothing can stop us. This is meant to be. 

Mary — Then it would be wrong to let anything 
separate us. It’s stronger than we are, William. Eternal 
and beautiful like the stars. But, oh, I can’t do it, 
William. Never—never in this world can I do it. 
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I’m not sure that it would be right. Ill be behind the 
oak tree. It’s bigger than the maple. 

WILLIAM — (getting up). You angel! 

Mary — Don’t you bring Fleetfoot. I’m afraid of 
her. Bring Silver Star. Will you love me forever? 

WiLi1aM — Forever and ever. 

Mary — In this world and the next? 

Wiiiiam — Longer than eternity. 

Mary — There never has been a love as great as this. 
I feel it. I know it. Oh, William, I love you so! I 
love you! (They are locked in each other’s arms — their 
lips pressed together as the light fades.) 


A second scene, similarly brief, introduces the second 
Mary, the daughter of Mary and William, in 1897. 
She, too, is giving a dance, and the same sofa is still 
in commission. At the moment a tall, fair, rather 
esthetic looking boy is standing beside it figuring out 
his dance program. In where the folks are dancing the 
orchestra is playing Sousa’s “Washington Post” march 
with great spirit. 

The boy with the program is Richard, and he is 
joined by Robert, a sturdier, more aggressive type of 
lad. As they both have, or think they have, the same 
dance with Mary they are mutually suspicious and 
spoiling for a row. They probably would have had 
it if Mary had not broken in upon them and settled the 
dispute by deciding to sit out the dance, spending half 
the time with one of them and half with the other. 

They are both in love with her and both want to 
marry her. She has told Richard that she will give 
him an answer tonight, and he spends his half the dance- 
time trying to extract a promise from her. But Mary is 


still doubtful. 


Mary — Life is wonderful. I want to live it won- 
derfully. 
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RicHarp —We'll live it wonderfully — together. Our 
souls are like one soul. 

Mary — Yes — but our dispositions aren’t. Some- 
times we feel alike. When you read poetry to me we’re 
awfully high and exalted but when we're just going 
along in an everyday way we aren’t a bit alike. 

RicHarp — Well — it’s better to be alike and feel 
alike on the heights than in commonplace things that 
don’t matter. 

Mary — But I believe they do matter. I wonder 
which matters the most. 

RicHarp — Which are the more important in the 
world? The great things or the little things? 

Mary — Oh, of course, of course — but the trouble 
is when you do ordinary little things that I don’t like 
I forget the great ones and I could just — 

RicHarp — Just what? 

Mary — Just kill you. 

RicHarp — But that’s your fault, dearest — not mine. 

Mary —I wonder. I wonder if it is my fault when 
I hate you and yours when I love you. I do love you 
sometimes — Richard. 

RicHarp — Oh, Mary, we belong to each other. We 
were meant for each other — in our real selves. 

Mary — But I’m not sure which is my real self. You 
see, Richard, it’s this way. Now listen and see if I can 
make you understand. Sometimes you’re the most won- 
derful thing in the world. You say things that no one 
else says —and you think and feel and understand — 
and then sometimes — 

RicHarp — It’s you who don’t understand. Listen, 
dearest — Say something to me. I’ve waited so long. 

RosBert — (dashing in). Time’s up. Slide, Kelly, 
slide! You must have said everything you ever thought 
of by this time. 

RicHarp — Oh, time doesn’t matter. (Rising slowly.) 
A minute — or eternity are all alike. 
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Rogpert— You don’t say! Ill take mine done up 
in sixty-minute parcels, thank you— and you've had 
more than your share. Skip. 


There is not much time lost with Robert. He is not 
given to “spouting” poetry or trying to “understand.” 
He knows only that he loves Mary, that he wants her 
to be his wife and that he is going to have her, no matter 
how many Richards may try to bar his way to her. 
And he knows that he will never change. Why, then, 
shouldn’t she marry him? Doesn’t she trust him? 


Mary — Oh, yes —I trust you — but getting married 
is forever and ever and ever. 

Rosert — Of course. 

Mary — And oh— unless two people do love each 
can change — 

Rosert — Like us. 

Mary — Now listen, Robert. I want to make you 
understand — 

Ropert — (taking her in his arms). You don’t need 
to. I do understand. I know all about it. [ll make 
you the happiest girl in the world. I love you and we'll 
never change. Never. 

Mary — (clinging to him). Oh, if it could be that 
way, Robert! 

Ropert — Of course it will be that way. Nobody 
ever loved anybody the way I love you. You're going 
~ marry me—aren’t you? You know you are! Say 
it: 

Mary — Yes. 

Rosert — Do you love me? 

Mary — Oh, I do, Robert — and we must make it 
the most wonderful love that was ever in the world. 
(He folds her in his arms.) 


The curtain falls. 
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And now we come to Mary the 3d, the grand-daughter 
of one and the daughter of the other of the prologue 
Marys. It is 1922 and the scene is the living room of the 
Hollisters, “the conventional room of conventional 
success, filled by a certain amount of beauty and com- 
fort produced by money rather than individual taste.” 

Grandmother Mary is now seventy-five, and “still 
somewhat the pretty and spoiled darling, with a trace of 
coquetry in her soft gray frock.” Mother Mary, at 
forty-five, is “good looking in an indefinite sort of 
way, and wears a gown and hat in good style and 
unobtrusive prettiness.” 

Granny is inclined to be a bit querulous and criti- 
cal. She can’t approve of half the things she sees 
going on, and little of what she hears spoken. She does 
not believe in gambling at bridge, for one thing. Ladies 
and gentlemen didn’t use to gamble when euchre was the 
game. And she certainly thinks something should be 
done to stop young Mary playing for money, if she’s 
doing it. 

For the matter of that there are many things Granny 
thinks should be changed in regard to the upbringing of 
the Hollister children, Mary and Bob, her younger 
brother. And as for cigarettes! They are one of 
Granny’s pet abominations. She finds them everywhere 
— under sofa pillows, under beds, in all sorts of places. 
It’s a wonder the house has not been burned to the 
ground long ago. And there has been a hole burned in 
the sofa—the same old sofa that has been in the 
family for three generations at least; the sofa on which 
Granny sat the night William proposed. And now sc- 
the way Mary abuses it “sitting on it morning, noon oid 
night with boys, boys, boys!” Goodness only knows 
how many. 

But mother thinks that perhaps the Hollister family 
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life will work itself out some way if Granny does not 
worry quite so much about it. 


Motuer—I expect you were a much better mother 
than I am, dear. 

Granny —I know I was. You're shutting your eyes 
to things that are right under your nose. Robert does 
try. I will say that for him. Robert’s peculiar in some 
ways, but I must say he does try to bring up his chil- 
dren right. 

MorHer — Robert is always right. 

Granny —I don’t say that. But he certainly is as 
right as most men are. As men go, he’s a very fine 
man, a very fine man indeed. You're a very fortunate 
woman. 

MotTHER — As women go, I suppose I am. 

Granny —I sometimes think you don’t appreciate 
him, Mary. I sometimes do. 

MorTHeER — I’ve spent my life appreciating Robert. 

Granny —I don’t know why you wouldn’t . . . a 
man who-has succeeded as he has and put you in this 
beautiful house. 

MorTHer — He certainly did put me in it. 

Granny — Uh? What do you mean by that? You're 
getting so sort of nifty and highty-tighty lately I don’t 
know what you mean half the time. 

MotHer — Well, I don’t mean much of anything. 
I wouldn’t worry about that. 

Granny — You’re not living up to the principles I 
brought you up with. 

MoTuHErR — (turning suddenly to face her). Mother 
—if you’d only acknowledge that what you brought 
me up with hasn’t any more to do with the case now, 
than I have with the North Pole —and stop stewing 
about it — you’d be a much happier person. 

GRANNY — (putting her knitting down as though the 
end of all things had come). Why Mary McDougal 
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Hollister! That I should live to hear you say that! 
What’s happened to you? You're different lately. 
What is it? Is anything wrong? 

MorTHeErR — Everything’s just exactly as it always was. 

Granny —I should hope so. You’re a happy woman. 
If you’re not, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
When I was your age, it was the fashion to be happy. 
Women loved their husbands and appreciated their 
blessings. Or if they didn’t they didn’t air it from the 
house-tops. 

MorTHEeR — No —they just lied along and covered 
things up. 

Granny — Well land knows you haven’t anything to 
cover up. That’s one sure thing. (A pause.) Have 
you? 

MorTrHER — Of course not. 

Granny — Then what’s the use acting as if you had? 
The thing for you to think about is your children and 
how to keep them from being contaminated by the 
terrible things that are going on. You aren't half 
strict enough with Mary. I tell you she’s in danger — 
actual downright danger, and you don’t seem to see 
it at all. 

MorTHeR — We're all in danger. You’re in danger of 
becoming a fussy old woman. I’m in danger of being 
swamped by the hateful ugliness of — respectable — 
everyday life. If Mary’s got anything more dangerous 
than that to face, she'll wriggle through somehow, | 
spose. 

MS ee make a muddle of it. She doesn’t 
know what’s good for her. It’s your business to make 
her see who’s the right one for her to marry, and make 
her marry him. 

MorHer — Did your mother make you marry father? 

Granny — She didn’t have to. I knew he was the 
best and I took him. Didn’t I help you to take Robert? 

MotTHER — No, you didn’t, and I didn’t take him — 
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I was taken. Mary won’t be taken— and she won't 
take. She wants something different. 

Granny — Wants? Wants? What does she want? 

MorTHER — (with a sigh as she goes to the door). 
Something that comes. Something neither you nor I 
ever had. 

Granny —I think you’re out of your head lately! 
I’m going to take Mary in hand myself. 

MorTHER — (turning sharply at the door). No you 
won’t, Mother. I must ask you, please —to let Mary 
alone. 


Now Mary herself comes dashing in, full of a “great 
scheme.” “Mary is twenty, slender and straight as a 
boy. She wears a slip of a frock that leaves her free, 
and she vibrates with vitality and eagerness. She is 
rather dynamically interested in her own affairs.” 

Her enthusiasm of the moment is centered on a plan 
to go camping with another girl and three boys. They 
are to do their own cooking and cleaning up and see 
how well and decently they can do it. “We think — 
we know, in fact —it’s the best way in the world — 
the only way to really know each other — you know 
—to see each other all the time —in a sort of messy 
way — doing things we don’t like to do—and sort of 
getting right down at realities you know — vital stuff.” 

And this great test is to be made because all five of 
the proposed party are in love with some of the others 
and they want to find out just what kind of love it is. 
And they don’t propose to be bothered with any chap- 
erones, either. That would put the scheme on the blink. 
Nobody would be natural. “It would be the cut and 
dried conventional stuff,” explains Mary, “and that’s 
just what we don’t want. We want to see each other 
as we really are.” 

Granny is horrified. Are they stark, staring crazy? 


Mary — Not at all. I think it’s a great idea. People 
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don’t know each other before they’re married. That’s 
why most marriages are merely disappointing experi- 
ments instead of lifetime mating. That’s why the experi- 
menting ought be done before marriage. 

MotTHER — We'll talk about it after a while, dear. 

Mary — Oh, Mother — why wait to talk? 

Granny — Yes, why? Tell her now that it’s an 
unheard of, immoral, disgraceful idea to have even 
come into a nice girl’s head. Tell her that — this 
minute, 

MotTHER — Wait, Mother. 

Mary — Immoral? Disgraceful? Why, pray? 
Why? 

Granny — Because it outrages all the decencies. What 
would you do at night, I’d like to know? 

Mary — We'd go to bed and sleep —as decently as 
we do at home in our own beds. 

MotTHER — Now, now, dear. 

Mary —If you can’t think of anything but that, 
Granny, you have got an evil mind. 

MotTHER — Mary! 

Mary — We aren’t going away just so we can sleep 
together. We could stay right at home and do that, let 
me tell you. 

MorTHER — Mary! 

Granny — (rising in rage and excitement. To 
Mother). Are you going to do something? Don’t you 
know now you must do something, or are you just going 
to go on sitting still? 

MorHer — Mother, will you please let me — 

Mary — If I could just talk to Mother alone once, 
Granny, without you interfering, I might be able to 
make her understand something. 

MorHer — Mary —be quiet! Aren’t you ashamed 
to speak to your grandmother like that? 

Granny — No, she’s not. There isn’t any shame in 
her. She’s brazen and disrespectful and you let her be. 
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Mary — She isn’t letting me be anything. I’m myself, 
Granny. Can’t you understand that? And I’m talking 
about something very important to me which you don’t 
understand at all. 

MotHuer — Mary —that will do, I say. Tell your 
grandmother you’re sorry, and don’t let this happen 
again. 

Mary — I’m sorry, Granny. I really am. I didn’t 
mean to be disrespectful. Will you forgive me? 

Granny — (bursting into tears). No, I won’t. You're 
an impertinent little minx, and I don’t want you to speak 
to me. 


There is no comforting Granny. She is mad and tear- 
ful as she leaves the room. But Mary can’t think of 
anything more to do about it. Granny’s about the limit, 
anyway. 

Mary still is full of her camping party idea, and still 
can’t understand why her mother sees anything wrong 
with it. It may be unusual, and people may talk, but 
“if nobody ever did anything that had never been done 
before we’d be a sweet set of dubs.” 


MorHer — You're talking from very lofty heights. 
Unfortunately we have to live in the valleys of com- 
mon sense. 

Mary — That’s the way you always get out of every- 
thing, Mother. I want to try things. What else is life 
for? 

MotTHER — You can’t try things the whole world 
knows have nothing but danger and disaster in them. 

Mary — Do you mean to say I couldn’t go any place 
with anybody and not stay myself — just as I am now 
— unless I wanted to be something else? And then if I 
wanted to why of course I would, and that would be my 
own affair anyway. 

MoTHER — Mary! Stop it. If I thought for a min- 
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ute you meant that stuff, I’d be terribly frightened. 
But you don’t. 

Mary — Certainly I mean it, And I’ve about decided 
that free love is the only solution to the whole business 
anyway. 

MorTHER — (after a pause). What on earth are you 
talking about? 

Mary — I don’t know that I could live all my life with 
one man — however much I loved him. Of course you 
and Father are satisfied with each other because you’ve 
never had anything else. But you don’t know what you 
might have been, Mother, if you’d lived with a lot of 
men. Experience — constructive experience is the only 
developing progressive thing in the world. 

MoTHER — There’s nothing new about the relations 
between men and women and there’s nothing true or 
right but the same old sound things that have always 
been true. I’m afraid you’ve been reading too much 
new stuff — trying to be clever and advanced. Don’t 
dear — don’t. 

Mary — Gosh, Mother — you don’t suppose anything 
I’ve read in a book cuts any ice? I’m talking about 
me myself, and how I feel and what I want. Hal and 
Lynn both have qualities that attract me enormously — 
and I want to find out if I want to marry either one of 
them. I wouldn’t be satisfied to be happy just in the 
way you and Father are happy. I want something that 
is beautiful, and beautiful all the time. 

MorHEer — Nothing is beautiful all the time. If 
you’re going on a quest looking for that you might as 
well stay at home. 


Mary is still determined to carry out her plans so long 
as she feels they will help her “express” and “find” 
herself. And her mother’s veiled threat to tell her 
father has little effect on her. She knows “every snort 
and gesture” with which her father is likely to explode, 
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but even that knowledge cannot deter her if she decides 
her happiness is at stake. 

Two of the boys — the two Mary is most interested in 
— Hal and Lynn — come through the windows from the 
porch. Mary tells them of the progress — or lack of 
it— that she has made. Mrs. Hollister, dismissing the 
subject of the unchaperoned camp as too silly to discuss 
further, leaves them with the expressed hope that they 
will talk it all over again and decide to give it up. 

Mary, however, will not let the boys back out, even if 
they want to. Lynn is rather ready to quit. But Hal 
isn’t. And if Hal sticks Lynn will, because he is deter- 
mined not to give any fellow an advantage with Mary. 


Mary — Of course, to me it’s thrilling — positively 
thrilling. I’ve never done anything in my life that I like 
so much. It’s so simple—so absolutely simple — 
merely to go off and live naturally and freely for two 
weeks — doing a thing we know in the bottom of our 
souls is right and knowing perfectly well the whole 
town is going to explode with horror. Then we’ll march 
back again with our heads well up and prove that we’re 
finer and more intelligent people than we were before we 
went away. I think it’s big — you know. 

Lynn — Y-e-s —but what if it never was understood 
and accepted. It would be terribly hard on you two 
girls. 

Hat — Even so — it would be worth it. They’d both 
be doing something great. Wreckage of the individual 
doesn’t count in the world’s work. 

Lynn — Not so long as the other fellow happens to 
be the wreck. 

Mary — Now listen. We've all reached the point 
where we think it’s worth doing. I’ve even decided I 
must do it— in spite of mother. But if we’re going to 
get away with it, we’ve got to do it quickly before the 
others back out and spill the whole business. J think 
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we'd better go tonight — after the party. We’ll all be out 
late anyway and nobody watching the time and expect- 
ing us. I'll get word to Letitia, and we can pack now 
and put the stuff in — in your garage, Lynn, and all start 
off together. 


It is so decided and the boys are off to make the last- 
minute arrangements. But once out of the house they 
have to sneak back singly to reassure Mary of their con- 
tinued devotion. Hal feels that she understands that 
whatever happens his love and friendship can be 
depended upon. Their souls “have found each other and 
understood.” And when he goes Mary frankly kisses 
him upon the mouth. 

Lynn is a little more practical. He comes back to 
assure Mary that if he were not dead sure that he was 
going to win her for his wife at the end of two weeks’ 
test he wouldn’t think for a minute of letting her go. 


Lynn — Listen! I’m going to take care of you and 
pull this thing off right, and yow’re going to come back 
engaged to me. 

Mary — Now if you’re going with any fixed ideas you 
can’t go at all. It’s going to be growth and freedom. 

Lynn — I don’t need to grow. I know,what J want. I 
love you. 

Mary — But that isn’t enough. You don’t know that 
it will last forever. 

Lynn — Of course it will. When people love the way 
I do, it’s got to last. You do love me, don’t you? 

Mary — Yes —I do—in a way —very, very much. 
But not in all ways. It isn’t the great love that embraces 
everything — that envelopes and sweeps one away — so 
there’s no doubt about anything. 

Lynn — Tell me how much you do love me and I'll 
take a chance on the rest. 

Mary —I think —I think I’d rather you were the 
father of my children than anyone I know. 
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Lynn — Well then, what difference does anything else 
make? 

Mary — But that isn’t everything. 

Lynn — What else is there? 

Mary — Beautiful—mystic—far away things. Please 
go. I’m afraid Mother will come and spoil everything. 
(She rises.) 

Lynn — (catching her hand). Kiss me. 

Mary — No! 

Lynn — (getting up). Why not? 

Mary —I don’t want to. 

Lynn — Well, if I’ve got to act like a dead man for 
two weeks — you might kiss me once now. 

Mary — No. 

Lynn — (taking her by the arm). You've got to. 

Mary — If you do Ill hate you. 

Lynn — Did you kiss Hal? 

Mary — None of your business. 

Lynn — (as he leaves unkissed). Damn Hal! 


Young Bobby is in with a hurried request for $17. He 
has smashed into another car and bent a fender, and the 
man is willing to settle for $17. Father must not know 
of it or he will likely refuse to let Bobby drive the car 
any more. Before his mother can decide whether or 
not to give him the money, Bobby’s father arrives, and 
the boy spends an anxious several minutes before his 
mother manages to tell him where he can find the money 
—in the right hand corner of her handkerchief box — 
without the father knowing what is happening. 

Granny is set on telling Robert the sad story of Mary’s 
rebellion and all the awful things she is doing and plan- 
ning to do, but Mrs. Hollister, by deftly fencing with 
her, manages to delay the recital. Mary is back to have 
her mother hook her party dress. 


Mary — Hello, Father. 
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FaTHER — Hello, daughter. 

Mary —I got all my bills straight, Dad —and I 
haven’t overdrawn my allowance a penny for three 
months. Pretty good — uh? 

FaTHER — Yes, I must say you do pretty well in that 
line — you’ve got a good mind if you’d just use it — 
instead of throwing it away. 

Mary — What makes you think I’m throwing it away? 

FaTHER — I wouldn’t have to think much to see that. 

Mary —I think you have a perfectly corking mind, 
Father — but you don’t always use it the way I think you 
ought to. 

FaTHER— And what’s this I hear about some new 
idea you have in your head? 

MortuHer — Robert — please. (Father shrugs his 
shoulders and goes back to his paper.) 

Mary — Mother, your hands are shaking. Can’t you 
find the hooks? 

Granny —I don’t know why she couldn’t. There’s 
not much to the whole dress but the hooks. 

Mary — (laughing). Are you still cross at me, 
Granny? I’m awfully sorry. Tl be good. 

Granny —I don’t know how you can expect to be 
good in that dress. 

Mary — What’s the matter with this dress? It’s a 
love —isn’t it, Mother? (Father looks over his paper 
at the dress.) 

MoTHER — It’s very pretty, dear. 

Granny — Yes, you uphold her in her nakedness, in- 
stead of making her put on clothes enough. 

Mary — Oh, Granny! 

Granny — I’1l wager you haven’t got a sign of a petti- 
coat on. 

Mary — Of course I haven’t. 

FaTHER — (looking over his paper). What’s the rea- 
son you haven’t? 

Mary — Heavens — nobody wears a petticoat, Father. 
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Granny —I do. Look at her. She might just as well 
be stark naked for all the good her clothes are doing her. 

Mary — You needn’t talk, Granny. I think it’s much 
better to show my back than the way you showed your 
front. (Father chuckles behind his paper.) Thanks, 
dearest. 


Outside Lynn is whistling and now Mary has kissed 
them all and is off for the party. Her farewell takes on 
just a moment’s seriousness as she says good-bye to her 
mother, and she comes back a second time to throw her 
arms impulsively about her neck. 

Granny is still troubled. She does not like the idea 
of Robert’s not being told how things are with his chil- 
dren, and she is more than a little suspicious that Bobby 
has been up to something again. The mention of Bobby 
recalls to father the statement from the garage, showing 
repair bills of unusual size the past month. He also 
takes occasion to speak of all the bills. They are much 
too high. There will have to be a general cutting down. 


Granny — Well, I don’t run up the bills. I’m a very 
little eater if you mean me, Robert. 

FaTHER — I don’t mean anybody. But you might con- 
trol things, Mary, and keep them within bounds. 

Mary — Oh, I do try to, Robert,—I do. 

Granny — You're not as careful a housekeeper as I 
was, Mary. 

Motuer — No— and eggs aren’t ten cents a dozen 
now, either. 

FATHER — We've got to cut down. That’s all there is 
about it. 

Bossy — That’s what you always say the first day of 
the month, Dad. 

FaTHER— The whole country’s going to collapse if 
we don’t look out—with this reckless extravagance. 
Everybody’s living beyond their income — everybody. 
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Same wild looseness that is in every other direction. 
There’s a general lowering of standards and ideals that 
is undermining society and civilization. 

Granny — That’s just what I was saying to Mary this 
afternoon. She don’t see it. She don’t see it creeping 
into her own children. 

FaTHER — Creeping in—striding in, you mean — 

Granny — Yes, that’s it. 

MoTHER — You can’t expect your own children to be 
different from other people’s, you know. 

FaTHER —I do expect it, by Jove. If I had my way 
they would be. If I had my way they'd all be at home 
this evening. 

Granny — That’s what I say. It certainly is a lovely, 
lovely home, and they ought all to be in it. 

Nora— (a neat maid —opening the hall door). 
Dinner is served. 

MotHer — There’s dinner and you two aren’t ready. 
Run along, Bobby, and get ready for dinner — and 
hurry. (Bobby rises.) Why will you two always wait 
till dinner is on the table before you move. Hurry, 
Bobby, hurry. (Bobby shambles out.) Come, Robert. 

FaTHER — It might wait a little for me. 

MorHer — We simply cannot have decent food and 
keep it waiting. You've done it all your life and it’s 
terribly irritating. 

FaTHER — (rising reluctantly). I have to rush all 
day. I would like peace and relaxation at home. (He 
starts toward door.) 

MorHer — Here’s your hat, Robert. 

FatTHER —I don’t want it. 

GRANNY — (trotting after him). We're going to have 
chicken tonight, and I declare it is a shame we aren’t 
all here to eat it. I do believe in a family all being 
’round the table together when night comes. 


The curtain falls. 
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Down the center of a country road, screened on either 
side by the blackness of night, a motor of the roadster 
type is speeding. The lights pierce the darkness in 
front. The whirr of the engine is steady. 

Lynn is at the wheel, with Mary beside him and Hal 
on the other side of her. Mary and Lynn are tense with 
the thrill of the ride through the night toward the great 
experiment with life; Hal is a little pale with fear as the 
car jumps along, the speedometer moving steadily up- 
ward from forty to sixty miles an hour. The wind blows 
their hair and their coats, and a thin scarf that is about 
Mary’s neck. 


Mary — It’s marvelous! I never was so alive before. 
Isn’t it glorious to know nothing can stop us! We're 
free! I feel as if we were part of the wind and sky. I 
think we’re going right on up, through the sky, into the 
stars. 

Hat — Yes, we may do that sooner than we think. For 
Mee sake, let up a little, Lynn. You’ve lost your 

ead. 

Lynn — Not a bit! She’s a good little wagon. This is 
easy for ’er. 

Mary — Don’t spoil it, Hal. This is the way every- 
thing always ought to be, going with all we’ve got and 
and nobody saying “don’t.” Oh, aren’t you glad we 
did it? Don’t you know now we're right, Lynn? 

Lynn — This part of it’s all right. 

Hat— Of course we're right. But let’s go slow 
enough to enjoy it. 

Mary — But Hal, I thought this was what you wanted, 
moving swiftly, alone, leaving the world behind. The 
world’s asleep and we’re running away from it out into 
the unknown. 

Hat — This isn’t spiritual exaltation. This is just 
reckless foolhardiness. Not what J came for. 
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Lynn — Do you want us to let you out? 

Hat — Don’t be funny. 

Mary — Buck up, Hal. You're free! For the first 
time in your life. 


On they speed, Letitia and Max following after in the 
car behind. Hal continues to protest, and Lynn to sneer 
at him for his lack of nerve. “He’s got a great deal 
more nerve about some things than you have,” speaks up 
Mary, feeling that Hal is entitled to some defense. 
“Gee, if you were both mixed up together in one man 
you’d be pretty good. See the stars! We are going up 
—up—right into them. This is life! Go on, Lynn. 
Step on her!” 

“Lynn bends lower over the wheel with a set face. 
Hal is holding on, sick with fear. Mary sits between 
them ecstatically happy,” as the curtain falls. 


The scene following is back in the Hollister living 
room. It is four o’clock in the morning. Bobby is 
asleep on the couch. The pale light of approaching 
dawn sifts through the windows. 

A moment later five figures cross the porch at back 
and enter the room cautiously at the lower door. Lynn 
leads, carrying Mary’s suitcase, Hal follows, partly 
carrying Mary, who appears to be in a state of collapse. 
Max and Letitia follow them. 

Hal deposits Mary in an arm chair. Letitia (“a 
pretty girl of the flapper type”) hovers about her, seek- 
ing to do something that will help without any definite 
idea of what she should do. Should she call a doctor? 


Or Mary’s mother? 


She should call neither, answers Mary, sitting up 
and announcing quite soberly that she is all right. Her 
attack of appendicitis, which has brought them home, 
was all pretense. After they had arrived at the camp 
she knew suddenly that they were wrong. 
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Mary —I didn’t change my mind. It was something 
much bigger than that. 

Max — Must have been colossal to make you turn 
turtle like this. (They are all sitting on the floor in 
a circle about Mary. Each has lighted a cigarette.) 

Mary — The whole world and life and what it means 
suddenly flashed before me, and — 

Letit1a — I thought that flashed before you long ago. 
I thought that was why we — 

Lynn — Sh! 

Hat — Wait, Lettie, wait. 

Mary —I knew that we were wrong. That we were 
destroying something — hurting something. 

Lynn — You bet we were! I’m darned thankful we’re 
back. We’re well out of a nasty mess, let me tell you. 

Mary—Oh you don’t understand, Lynn. It isn’t 
that at all. I mean that we were absolutely right in 
what we believed but we’ve got to be big enough not 
to hurt other people with it. 

Hat — Oh — Mary, that is so weak. 

Mary —I never wanted to do anything as much in 
my life, Hal, but I just suddenly saw it the way — 
mother and father would — and I knew how it would 
seem to them. 

Max — (Lynn hits Max). You knew that in the first 
place, didn’t you? 

Mary — No — not actually — in the real way. None 
of us thought of it from their side. 

Hat — Oh, Mary, their side doesn’t count. We know 
we're thinking way beyond the general level of thought 
and if we don’t act on it were not advancing. (He 
hits Letitia’s nose with a gesture. General noise and 
confusion.) 

Letit1a — Oh, Hal, my nose! 

Lynn—I don’t see any use advancing so far that 
everybody thinks you’re a lunatic. 

Mary — But because we do see farther than other 
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people — we must be a—magnanimous. They can’t 
help it— you know — these deep prejudices, and after 
all —they are our parents. 


The company is not altogether agreed on the impor- 
tance of parents. Hal is of the opinion that they are 
“given entirely too much importance in the general 
scheme.” And as for marriage —he is quite convinced 
that marriage “as is” is a gigantic human failure. And 
Max has found that practically every married couple 
of his acquaintance has been divorced or ought to be. 

But Mary holds to her new conviction that they were 
wrong in attempting to do what they intended to do 
sneakily; they should at least have been honest and 
open about it. In any event, it is all over now. It 
may be that they will all go on again at some other 
time, but Letitia is doubtful. “I’m afraid you'll have 
a hard time inflating me again, Mary,” she says. “I 
feel as though I had started off on wings and come back 
in a wheel-barrow.” 

Lynn is sure that everything is all right, but Hal is 
not. He is disappointed in Mary —bhorribly disap- 
pointed. After she had done so much good individual 
thinking, to let them down as she had. “But this 
isn’t the end,” he prophesies as he goes. “You will do it 
yet — and in a still wider, fuller way. Anybody who’s 
got the idealism you have can’t go back to the sordid, 
conventional old rut.” 

Lynn is more in love with Mary than ever, and more 
confident. Certainly her real reason for abandoning the 
experiment must have been because she had seen in a 
flash which of them she really wanted to marry. 


Mary —I can’t talk about it now. I want to think. 
The thing that brought me back is more important than 
that . . . just now. 

Lynn — Just what did bring you back? Tell me. 
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Mary —I will try to make you understand — some- 
time. 

Lynn —TI’ll stop on my way down town in the 
morning. 

Mary— Then hurry. I want to lock the window. 

Lynn — Well, tell me this: Even if you haven’t found 
out yet, you want me —aren’t you dead sure you don’t 
want Hal? 

Mary — (trying to push him through the window). 
Please go. 

Lynn — But I want you and I want you harder than 
ever. Talk about going up into the stars! I went up 
and I’m still there and I’m going to stay. When you 
sat there close to me —making me go faster — when 
your hair blew into my face —I didn’t care whether we 
smashed into eternity or not. We were together — 
alone. 

Mary — We weren’t. Hal was there. 

Lynn — Same thing. You weren’t the only one who 
got a flash of what it all means. It was only you 
and me and space — that was life, all right — and I’m 
going to keep on living it — up there — in the stars. 

Mary — But we can’t. It’s too high. 

Lynn — Not with you. 

Mary — We had to come down. 

Lynn — Well, what of it! When I think what you 
went to find— and that you even let me go with you 
to try to find it—I—my head swims. I can’t say 
it, Mary — but I know what you want — because I’ve 
found it. I couldn’t wish anything more wonderful for 
you than for you to love someone the way I love you. 

Mary — Oh, Lynn! I wanted to go on with you 
forever. I wanted to push Hal out of the way and go 
on and on —and never stop — with you. 

Lynn — Mary! 

Mary —TI wanted to get inside your coat —close to 
you — away from everything else in the world. 
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Lynn — (trying to put his coat about her). And 
that’s right where you’re going to stay. 

Mary — And then I got afraid of myself — of you 
—of everything. 

Lynn — (protestingly). Dear! 

Mary — And then I wanted to come home — and now 
I don’t know what I want. We’ve lost that wild sweet 
Oe It’s gone and I’m afraid it will never come 
ack, 

Lynn — You wanted to come home because you knew 
that you loved me. All that wild stuff’s over — we 
don’t need it. I love you, and I’m coming over the 
first thing in the morning, to tell your father and 
mother. 

Mary — Oh —I s’pose you might as well. There’s 
nothing else to do — 

Lynn — What’s the matter, dear? Aren’t you happy? 

Mary —I was — out there. 

Lynn — And you will be here. We've got the star 
dust and we’re going to hold on to it — tight. 

Mary — Do you think we can? 

Lynn — Certainly we can. Nothing so great as this 
can get away from us. 

Mary — We mustn’t let it, Lynn — we musin’t let it. 
Go, now — please. (He holds her a moment — kisses 
her — and goes out quickly.) 


Mary discovers Bobby asleep on the sofa. She 
suspects him of playing possum and listening to all 
that has been said, but he appears to have been honestly 
asleep. He had come down to unlock the window for 
her and to give her a tip that there has been a row, 
and that she is in for a spell of discipline. Granny 
has told father, and father has threatened to send Mary 
away. 

Bardits are quite terrible at times, Mary and her 
brother agree. It is so hard to talk to them, to make 
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them understand that their children are, in at least 
a small way, human and grown and almost their equals. 


Bossy — If I could just once let him know that I’m 
on to him —I could listen to his favorite remarks about 
my character with more equanimity. 

Mary —I know. We’re always wrong. They never 
are. 

Bossy — And the worst of it is, you can’t tell ’em. 

Mary — Tell? You might as well try to tell God 
he’s wrong. 

Bossy — If dad didn’t take it as a matter of religion 
that I ought to give him the paper! If, once in a while, 
he’d say, “Here, Bob, you take it’”— I’d be crazy about 
giving it to him. 

Mary — Of course. And if I could only talk to 
Mother. I did try. I did try to make her see. She 
doesn’t know at all what I want and what I think and 
feel. I know a great deal more about life and what’s 
going on this minute than she does. They’ve never 
done anything thrilling or had any fun themselves and | 
they don’t expect anybody else to. 

Bossy — (with a chuckle). Oh, I don’t know. They 
must have been pretty devilish — buggy-ridin’ Sunday 
afternoons. 

Mary — Yes— Looking for wildflowers. Mother 
never had any beau but Father, I s’pose, and she just 
married him and settled down and there you are. Any- 
thing J do is wrong because they haven’t done it. Listen, 
Bobby. I came back for them. I wanted to do this 
thing more than I ever wanted anything in my life — 
but just as I was the happiest and the surest I heard 
Mother say: “I trust you — always — anywhere”— and 
she stayed right there with me — nearer than she’s ever 
been before and I — well —I came back. 

Bossy — Darn good job you did, too —I could have 
told you before you started your idea was bunk. 


‘ 
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Mary — Oh, of course it all seems silly to you, you 
aren’t old enough to know what it means. 

Bossy — Slush! I’m eighteen — you’re only twenty. 

Mary — Yes, but those two years make all the dif- 
ference in the world. 

Bossy —Ho—o—Don’t you fool yourself —I 
know a thing or two. Those fellows are big chumps 
if they were goin’ off to let you size them up like that 
and take your choice. 

Mary — Well — anyway — here I am— back —as 
Lettie says—in the same old flat way. You see— 
I began to think about Mother and Father and some- 
we they’re narrow and old-fashioned, but they’re 
good. 

Boppy — Yea —they’re all right— even if they do 
scrap sometimes. 

Mary — Sometimes—I’m sort of worried about 
them. 

Bossy — I know — Sometimes it’s rotten. 

Mary — But home and the family and you and me 
are the most important things in the world to them. 
After all we’re awfully lucky to have such parents. 
Lots of them are running on the loose, you know. 

Bossy — You bet your sweet life they are! 

Mary — And a really truly home like ours is won- 
derful — and I just couldn’t do anything to hurt it. 
They’re good and they love us, and they do love each 
other. I guess I will just sneak upstairs and tell one 
more lie to keep them happy. Don’t you ever really 
peep that I really did go. Don’t — for their sakes, old 
man. 

Bossy — I’m with you — Go to it, Sis. 


Before they can leave the room the Hollisters are at 
the door. Bobby quickly rolls under the sofa and Mary 
slips back of a portiere and remains hidden. The 
Hollisters have come to look for Bobby. Finding him 
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gone they are convinced he has gone after his sister 
and that the two children are really in “cahoots.” 
Mother Hollister is nervous and worried. Father 
is angry and unreasonably critical. Evidently through 
the evening there has been much quarreling as to who 
is to blame for the general laxness of the children’s 
upbringing and the looseness of their standards. Now 
Mrs. Hollister is tired of listening to her husband’s 
tirade, and suggests that he talk less and do more. 


FATHER — Why didn’t you do something at the right 
time? Why in the name of heaven haven’t you con- 
trolled her? 

MoTuHER — Because I don’t know how. 

FaTHER — Why don’t you know how? It’s your job. 
Why can’t you run your house and your children as 
well as I run my office? Good Lord, she’s only a young 
girl. You’re more than twice her age. Why can’t you 
manage her? 

MotTuHer — You’re more than three times Bobby’s age. 
Why don’t you manage him? 

FatuER —I do. 

MotTHER — No, you don’t. 

FATHER — Besides, he’s a boy. He’s got to have 
experience. It wouldn’t hurt him to go off on a spurt 
like this. 

MotHER — It would. It would. I couldn’t bear it. 

FaTHER — You undermine everything I say to him, 
anyway — with your softness. J don’t know what’s the 
matter. It’s not my fault. What in the name of heaven 
is the matter? Why have we got such rotten children? 
(He sinks into a chair — putting his head in his hands.) 
MotTHER — You don’t know what kind of children we 

ave. 


FaTHER — What? 
MoTHER — We don’t know them. We don’t know how 
to take care of them. We don’t come any place near it. 


| 
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FaTHER — Speak for yourself. Don’t blame me 
because you’ve failed. 

MotTHer — Of course you haven’t . . . in any way. 

FaTHER — No —I don’t think I have. 

MorTHER — You’re always right about everything. 

FaTHER — Well, what am I wrong about now? 
Haven’t I told you from the beginning all the things 
you let her do would — 

MoTHER — Yes — yes — yes — you have! 

FaTHER —It’s because you haven’t done Woe I 
wanted that — 

MotTHer — You’re only thinking about what oul 
want — and not about what’s right for them at all. 

FATHER — Well, is this right? This and everything 
that’s led up to it? 

MotTHER — No — but you wouldn’t have made it any 
better by being hard and pig-headed. 

FaTHER— Have you made it any better by being 
so weak and sloppy you let this happen? 

MotTHER — She didn’t mean any harm. 

FaTHER — Oh, no—no harm— just disgraced us. 
That’s all. 

MortHer — Poor child! She’s trying to find the un- 
findable thing —a perfect love. I went through it 
myself, floundering around in the dark—trying to 
choose. 

FatHER—I think you did pretty well for your- 
self — choosing. 

MotHER — Oh, yes — it was wise choosing — 

FaTHER — You regret it—do you? 

MotTHER — Don’t you? 

FatHer — If I do, I’ve got the decency not to say 
so. 

MotTHER — If you could have seen what we'd be like 
in twenty-five years — would you have chosen me? 

FatHER—If you feel that way about it — whose 
fault is it? 
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Mortner — Or even ten. Did we have ten years that 
were worth anything? 

FaTHER — Are you blaming me? 

MotHer — At the end of five we were a failure — 
jogging along — letting out the worst side of ourselves 
for the other to live with. 

FATHER — You’re saying a lot of wild things. You 
haven’t had one of these spells for years. 

Motuer — No — Because I’ve stopped trying to tell 
the truth to you about anything. 

FATHER — That’s so all right. You certainly are not 
any too keen about telling the truth. 

MotTuHer — Because you can’t stand it. Your nature 
can’t stand the truth. 

FaTHER — Oh, don’t excuse your lies and deceit and 
weakness by my nature. 

MotTHer — Don’t think I wouldn’t be glad to be 
honest —to honestly be myself. You think I’m weak. 
Well, you couldn’t stand my strength. 

FATHER — What? 

MotTuer — We can’t speak the truth to each other. 
We haven’t anything to speak it with. 

FaTHER — I’m flabbergasted at you. You seem to 
have lost what sense you did have . . . you disappoint 
me terribly. 

MorHer — Of course I do. Don’t you think you 
disappoint me? 

FaTHER — You haven’t come along the way I thought 
you were going to. I can’t cownt on you. You aren’t 
there. Sometimes I think you aren’t the woman I mar- 
ried at all. 

Morner — And sometimes I think you’re a man I 
couldn’t have married. Sometimes I loathe everything 
you think and say and do. When you grind out that 
old stuff, I could shriek. I can’t breathe in the same 
room with you. The very sound of your voice drives me 
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insane. When you tell me how right you are —I could 
strike you. 


Suddenly Mrs. Hollister sees Mary’s suitcase. A 
startled scream escapes her. The suitcase was not there 
when she was in the room before. Mary must be home. 
She rushes out toward Mary’s room. Mr. Hollister fol- 
lows quickly. 

Slowly Mary steps from in back of the curtain — 
“stricken white and dumbfounded.” Bobby rolls out 
from in back of the sofa, consternation spread over his 
boyish face. The discovery that their parents “hate” 
each other amazes and chills them. . 


Mary — How can they ever speak to each other again? 

Bossy — D’know. 

Mary — I didn’t know it was like this. And you can 
tell it’s been going on —sort of smothered. 

Boppy — It sure has busted now. 

Mary — It makes me —all gone — inside. 

Bossy — Nothing to hang on to. 

Mary — Father and Mother! I wish I hadn’t come 
back. 

Bossy —I’d like to light out myself. 

Mary — Our Father and Mother! I can’t believe it! 

Boppy — We can’t let ’°em know we know. 

Mary — How can we help it? 

Boppy —I guess plenty of parents fight. 

Mary — But ours! I thought they were so good! Oh 
Bobby! 


She is standing with her head on Bobby’s shoulder, 
and is shaken with sobs as her parents rush back into 
the room. Her mother grabs her and brokenly demands 
to know where she has been. Her father begins the 
announcement of the discipline that is to follow, even 
before he is assured that his daughter has done nothing 
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wrong. And yet Mary refuses to lie. She did go away, 
she tells them, and she expected to stay, as she had 
planned. 


FaTHER — I’m not surprised. This is the end. You’ve 
gone too far. I’m going to send you away. 

MotuER — Oh Robert— no youre not. Wait! 

FaTHER — Why should I wait? I’ve waited too long. 
I’m going to send you where you'll live a decent normal 
life till you come to your senses. The thing you planned 
to do is a brazen outrage. 

MorTHerR — She didn’t do it. She came home. 

FaTHER — Much home means to her! You’ve abused 
it all — everything we’ve taught you to respect and hold 
sacred — thrown it away. Why you came back at all 
I don’t see. 

Mary —I came back for a very silly reason. 

FaTHEeR — [ll bet you did — nothing with any good 
in it. 

Mary — No — not a bit. 

MotTHer — My dearest — don’t say that. You came 
back because you love us. 

Mary — (breaking a little but controlling herself 
quickly). Yes—I did, Mother. 

MotTHer — Because you were sorry and didn’t want to 
hurt us. 

FaTHER — Hart us! You’ve wounded us so we'll 
never get over it. You've destroyed everything your 
Mother and I have held up to you as right —all our 
standards — the sanctity of the home — 

Mary — Oh, rot, Father! 

MoTtHEeR— Mary! Stop! You're out of your senses. 
; eee came home for that and found it was a 
joke. 

FaTHER — What do you mean? 

Mary — We heard you— Bobby and I. We were 
here in this room. 
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FaTHER — Heard us what? 

Mary — Heard you say things to each other that make 
everything you’re talking about now disgusting. 

MorTHER — Oh, my child! 

FaTHER — You heard us discussing you and what 
you've done. You heard us say how pained we are. 

Mary — We heard you fight. 

MotHER — Mary — don’t — don’t! You don’t under. 
stand, dear child. We were only excited. I honor and 
respect your father above everything on earth. 

FaTHER — Your Mother and I have had a lifetime of 
devotion — with the highest ideals of married life. We 
didn’t think we’d live to see our own children desecrate 
all that we’ve lived for. 

Mary — Oh, don’t! We heard. We know. You 
told each other the truth. What’s the good of trying 
to plaster it over for us. 

FaTHER — There’s nothing left. This is the result 
of the wild life you’ve been leading. 

Bossy — Why do you keep going on about her? It’s 
you two that have smashed everything up. 

FATHER — Stop! She’s disgraced us. 

Bossy — She’s not the one that’s done the disgracin’. 

Mary —I don’t see how Bobby and I can ever hold 
up our heads again. 

MoTHER — Don’t, child — don’t. 

Mary — What’s the use of anything when everything 
we ever thought and believed about isn’t true? 

Bossy — We know we’re rotten — plenty of times— 
but we always thought you were — 

Mary — We always thought you were good. 

FatHER — How dare you? Is nothing sacred to you? 

Mary—A lot of things used to be. We always 
thought there was something between you and Mother, 
sort of — holy— and different — that most people didn’t 
have at all. How do you s’pose we feel when we know 
that it isn’t so? I don’t see that it makes much differ- 
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ence what we do— anyway— when everything’s all 
wrong with you. 


“She goes out of the room with her head up — fight- 
ing back the tears. Bobby goes out after her with as 
much dignity as possible. Father turns away to the 
windows. Mother sits helpless and dazed. The light 
fades.” 


The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


In the dining room next morning the table is set 
for breakfast. The parent Hollisters are seated, he with 
the morning paper so spread it completely hides her 
from his gaze. They are plainly unhappy. 

It is Mrs. Hollister’s idea that they should do some- 
thing to convince the children that the family quarrels 
have never been quite so bad before. There must be 
some little pretense for the sake of their happiness. 
But Mr. Hollister is still of the opinion that Mary and 
Bobby will have come to their senses by this time. 
His discipline will take care of the rest of the trouble. 

Granny’s breakfast is largely spoiled because she 
cannot find out, even by the most persistent questioning, 
just how the situation stands. She is quite disgusted, 
anyway. What is a tiff between husband and wife? 
Tiffs happen in every family, and no one should ever 
take them seriously. This is another day. Let every- 
body start over. 

But no one pays any attention to her. When the 
children arrive they are even in more serious mood than 
their parents. Nor does Mr. Hollister’s announcement 
that he has come to a decision regarding Mary clear 
the situation. She-is, he says, to be sent away to school. 


‘ 
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Mary — I’m perfectly willing to go away to school or 
any old place if it will help. Bobby and I talked it all 
over. If you and Mother want a divorce, we'll see you 
through. 

Granny — She’s out of her senses. 

FATHER — Don’t put me and your mother in the same 
class with the rotten set you’ve been running with. We 
don’t tear up ties of a lifetime just because we’ve had 
—a-—hard place — sometimes. 

Mary — Do you mean you’ve patched it up? We 
won't le¢ you. 

FaTHER — Stop, I say. 

Mary — Mother, do you prefer to stick together and 
hate each other? 

MorTHeER — You have a wrong impression. We were 
only wrought up over — (Bobby rises.) 

Mary — Bobby, for heaven’s sake, speak up. Tell 
them what you think. 

FaTHER — (to Bobby). Are you a part of this rub- 
bish? 

Bossy —I know how you feel, Dad. I used to feel 
that way about it myself. But I changed my mind last 
night — after I saw how things are. We'll buck up 
and do anything —so long as it’s got to be. Don’t 
mind us. 

FATHER — This is insufferable. 

Mary — Go on, Bobby. 

Granny — (crying louder). I can’t stand it! 

Bossy — There’s nuthin’ the matter with a divorce 
— it’s the havin’ to have it that’s rotten — and when 
you do—why you just got-a. So let’s get at it and 
get done with it. 

FaTHER — You leave the room. Go upstairs. (To 
Mary.) Tonight I'll try to make you see straight. I 
can’t say anything more now. 

MotTHER — You don’t understand, you children. Your 
father and I are sorry we quarreled last night, but you’re 
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making too much of it entirely. Stop it. It’s over and 
ended. 

Mary — You’re crawling out of it, Mother. Now’s 
your chance. We all know. You can’t go back to the 
same old thing, because we do know. 

FaTHER — If reason won’t control you, something else 
will. You’ve made it impossible for us to let you stay 
at home. You’ve outraged everything that goes to make 
a home. 

Mary — That’s what we think you’ve done. 

Bossy — There isn’t any home when you and Mother 
are like this. 

FaTHER — Do you set yourselves up against us? 

Mary — Say something, Bobby. 

Bossy — What more is there to say? We've told you 
we don’t want you to go on tryin’ to keep up the bluff 
for our sakes. And you surely don’t want to for your- 
selves. So what is there to it but to get together and 
quit. We’re only tellin’ you that we want you and 
Mother to be happy, and go to it. (He goes out of the 
room, leaving the door open.) 

FaTHER — If it comes to defiance — you'll both go 
away. 

Mary — Very well. We'll meet you half way. We'll 
go if you and Mother get a divorce. 

FATHER — (choking with rage). I'll settle you tonight. 


Mary can’t understand why this attitude on her 
father’s part should constantly reduce her mother to 
tears. Surely they can’t want to live together feeling 
toward each other as they do. Why, then, make such a 
fuss over a perfectly reasonable separation! 

But Granny understands, and it is her conviction that 
young Mary is a good deal of an idiot. Every woman 
has got to learn sometime how to handle men, and once 
she’s learned the rest is simple. Men, says Granny, 
have to be tactfully wheedled into thinking they’re 
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bosses. Wheedle father a little; let him think he’s get- 
ting his own way and the whole thing will blow over 
in no time. Which, to Mary is a disgusting business. 
Her father and mother do not love each other, and 
therefore they ought not to live in the same house. | 


Granny — It’s new-fangled nonsense. Modern selfish- 
ness. That’s what it is. A man and woman have no 
right to expect to be happy all the time — every min- 
ute — day and night. You have to have a good fight 
now and then to clear the air. Your grandfather and I 
had plenty. You women now-a-days don’t know how 
to manage men. That’s what’s the matter with you. Of 
course they get the best of you because you’re trying to 
make ’em think you know as much as they do, and 
they won't stand it. You’re such simpletons. You 
oughtn’t to let ’em ever see how smart you are. Why I 
had my way about everything on earth. The madder 
your grandfather got the more I cried and the softer I 
was. I just twisted him round my finger — like that. 
And he thought I was right under his thumb. 

Mary — Oh, Granny — how can you! Mother isn’t 
Father’s mistress, you know. 

GRANNY — (putting her hands over her face). Oh! I 
never used that word in my life! 

Mary —It’s a perfectly good word. Mother and 
Father undertook the greatest relationship in the world 
and it hasn’t been a success—so the only thing for 
them to do is to start another kind of life entirely. Isn’t 
that so, Mother? 

Granny — No, it’s not! What would become of the 
rest of us? 

Mary — Us? What have we got to do with it? It’s 
their own inner closest life. It’s not right for them to 
live together. It’s not decent. It’s absolutely immoral. 

Granny — (rising). I won’t listen to such talk! It’s 
Godless and heathenish! (To Mother.) Mary, you 
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come upstairs and I’ll help you. I can help you bear 
anything you’ve got to bear with Christian fortitude as 
a good and noble wife should. I never dreamed you 
were silly enough to go and let yourself be unhappy. 
Heaven knows, you’ve got enough to be happy with — 
and if you’re as clever as you ought to be you'll take 
the bit in your own teeth and he’ll come trotting right 
along. There ain’t a man on earth as smart as a woman 
if she just uses what God gave her— and there’s no 
young chit can teach me any tricks! 


But Mary sticks to her convictions, even after Granny 
has had her say and stormed out of the room. She loves 


her mother more than she ever realized she did until she | 


had tried to leave her, and she is sorry for her father. 


There is his side, too. Mother does get on his nerves, | 


terribly, and he’s bored to death, there’s no doubt of 


that. And it is largely her mother’s fault, she thinks. | 


Mary — Women will have to change marriage —_ 


men never will. At least you’ve come a long way ahead 
of Granny. Her marriage was on a very low plane, of 


course. (Mother gasps.) You haven’t stood up to | 
Father and looked into his eyes — levelly — without | 
conditions and silly compromise because he’s a man and | 


you’re a woman. 

MotTHER — Go on. 

Mary — The interesting side of you~ as a person — 
you haven’t given to Father at all. He said last night, 
“You don’t come through. You aren’t there.’ He is 
there — in his way. There’s his side, too. 

MotTHEeR — Oh-h — don’t think I don’t know that. 

Mary — But you are going to stand up now and keep 
a stiff lip and come through with this. 

MoTuHEeR — I don’t see anything but blankness before 
me. And there’s Mother. She’s got to have a home. 

Mary — (looking deeply at her mother). You mean 
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you haven’t any money without Father? That you and 
Granny are dependent on him? (Mother nods.) All 
that is so horrible — so disreputable! 

MotTHeER — Mary! 

Mary —It is! It’s buying things with you. Don’t let 
it go on, Mother. We'll fix it some way. I'll help you. 

MotHER — I’m not young. I can’t go out and make 
my own living. 

Mary — But you ought to be able to. That’s the 
point to the whole business. I shall have my own money. 
I'll make it. I shall live with a man because I love him 
and only as long as I love him. I shall be able to take 
care of myself and my children if necessary. Anything 
else gives the man a horrible advantage, of course. It 
makes the woman a kept woman. 

MotTHER — Oh, you — 

Mary — Why it does, Mother. The biggest, fairest, 
most chivalrous man on earth can’t feel the same towards 
a woman who lives with him just because she has to be 
taken care of — as he does to one who will live with him 
because she loves him. Unless it’s love and only love — 


She is interrupted by the return of her father. He has 
come back to have a talk with her mother, he tells Mary, 
and she leaves them. 

Bobby, the father reports, is hard hit. He really has 
taken the family rift most seriously and some sort of 
compromise will have to be effected. The divorce idea, 
of course, is silly. Even if they have been stirred up 
enough to speak the truth, as his wife insists, they have 
not done the things people get divorces for. They have, 
Mrs. Hollister insists, done the worst thing of all: They 
have failed to make a success of their marriage. 


FaTHER — It’s impossible to think of you and me — 
not together. It used to be all right. We've got to go » 
back and begin all over again. 
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MotTHER — Go back to what? 

FATHER — See here, Mary —some of the nonsense 
that child spouted has got hold of you. Don’t let any . 
of her silly — 

MorueEr — She isn’t silly. She’s brutal because she’s 
so young — but she’s honest and — 

FATHER — She’s the product of this damnable modern 
loose-thinking. 

MoTHER — (with a sudden force and conviction). 
And she’s thinking nearer the truth than we ever did. 
She’s got something dangerous and ridiculous in one 
hand and something big and real in the other. 

FaTHER — Oh, you can’t take her seriously? 

MoTHER — You say we must go back. Go back to 
what? Our accidental love affair—when we didn’t 
know each other at all? We do know each other now. 
How can we go on after this? J can’t. 

FaTHER — What about me? I’ve got something to 
say about this—too—you know! I won’t have my 
home broken up. Good God, Mary! Nothing means 
anything to me but you and the children! I won't 
have — 


Lynn comes in from the porch. He has recovered his 
senses. A night’s thought has convinced him that the 
good old way is still the only way — the Hollister way. 
“You didn’t need any experiments to make you know 
you loved each other for good and all, did you?” he 
beams on them, as they turn away embarrassedly. “You 
knew you’d stick to the end and be crazy about each 
other forever, didn’t you? And you proved it.” And 
that is the way he feels about Mary. So he has come 
formally to ask for her hand. 

A moment later Hal arrives. But Hal is still of the 
opinion that Mary’s ideals are important, and he has 
come to say that he will stand by her in any position she 
wishes to take. He loves. her far too much to marry her 
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in the “old blind accidental lottery’ that the Hollister 
marriage was, even though that had, by the merest good 
luck, turned out beautifully. But Mr. Hollister is not 
particularly impressed with Hal’s defiance. “It’s not the 
damned ideas that will get you anywhere,” he finally 
shouts at him; “it’s yourself. If you’re ever lucky 
enough to have a woman love you, you take care of that 
one love — and don’t be so cocksure of yourselves.” 

Mary finds the two boys in the midst of their discus- 
sion with her father and being forced to decide between 
them she frankly confesses that she does not intend to 
marry either. 


Mary — Father, listen! This is what I’ve just told 
Mother. When I got home I told Lynn I loved him — 
and I do. I love him so much I can’t live without him. 
I was going to marry him — quick. . But now I wouldn’t 
marry him for anything on earth. 

FATHER — Why not? 

Lynn — What do you mean? 

Mary — Marriage is a disgusting, sordid business 
affair that I wouldn’t go into for anything. 

Lynn — Mary! 

Mary — But if you want me to, Lynn, I'll live with 
you till we’re swre what we really mean to each other, 
and when we know we'll either be married or quit. 

FaTHER — Is this the kind of muck and filth you’ve 
been thinking about? 

Mary —I didn’t think I’d actually do it, till I found 
out how horrible a perfectly good and respectable mar- 
riage can be. 

FaTHER — Haven’t you any decency about anything? 

Mary — I’m sorry, Dad, but Lynn’s got to know. He’s 
got to know why I won’t marry him. It’s because of 
Father and Mother, Lynn. I don’t believe in marriage. 


Then Bobby comes to announce that he has got his 
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mother to promise to go away, to leave his father for 
both their sakes. And though the paternal Hollister is 
hard hit they force him to accept the situation. If he 
does not, Mary swears to go away with Lynn, and Bobby 
insists he will never live in the house again. 

Hollister makes:a last plea, but his wife is firm. She 
is going away and alone —until she can find out the 
truth about herself. Then she turns to her rebellious 
daughter. 


MotHER—I don’t ask you not to do what you say 
you're going to— for I know I haven’t given you any- 
thing better, but I ask you to wait. It isn’t our marriage 
that was wrong — it’s what we've done with it. 
Lynn — I’m not afraid, Mary — I'll make you happy. 
Mary — How do you know you will? What if the 
very things you think you like in me now you’d hate in 
me sometime? What if the things I think are strong 
and stunning in you now I’d think were pig-headed and 
kickable — after a while? 
Bossy — That’s what. I thought the thing you were 
up to was all hot air and bunk — but I begin to believe 
there’s a good deal in it. I know one thing, by golly — 
T’ll never take a chance. I'll never take a chance of: 
being where you and Father are. If you two couldn’t 
make a go of it, I’d like to know who can. I don’t see 
why men and women don’t stop tryin’ to live together — 
anyway. (He starts to go.) 
MoTHER — (stopping him). Oh no—that isn’t it. 
It’s NAGA S: and what we’ve done. (She goes 
out. 
Mary — (putting her hand on Father’s arm). Let her 
go, Dad. Let her go. 
FatHerR — But [’ll bring her back. 
Mary — Do you mean you love her? 

sae Ror Oar got an awful lot to learn, little 
girl. 


& 
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Mary — (suddenly throwing her arms about his 
neck). Make her love you, Dad. Make it all over. If 
you could! If you could! (Father —too moved to 
speak —holds her close for a moment and goes out, 
closing the door.) 

Lynn — Gosh, I’m sorry. It’s the last thing in the 
world I would have expected to happen. 

Mary — Why didn’t they know in the first place? 
Can anybody ever know? 

Lynn — We know. Now see here — there isn’t going 
to be any more see-sawing about us. You love me and 
you're going to marry me now. 

Mary — But I wouldn’t ever — ever — ever —if I 
didn’t know that ours is a love that will last forever. 
There can’t be any doubt about a love as great as ours — 
can there, dearest? 

Lynn — Absolutely none. (The light closes in— 
leaving them standing in a circle of light — with the 
same effect as in the scenes of the prologue.) 

Mary — It is one of those great eternal passions that 
will last through the ages — isn’t it, dear? 


THE END 


6é 


THE PLAYS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


Rain.” By John Colton and Clemence Randolph, 
from a short story by W. Somerset Maugham called 
“Miss Thompson.” Copyright, 1922, by John 
Colton and Clemence Randolph. Mr. Colton is an 
Englishman, his father being the British consul at 
Yokohama. He came to America some years ago 
and drifted into journalism, writing play reviews for 
the Minneapolis Tribune. Later he took up scenario 
writing in California, and it was while here that he 
met Mr. Maugham and arranged with him for the 
dramatization of “ Miss Thompson.” He is also the 
author of a piece called “ Drifting,” which Alice 
Brady played last year. 

Miss Randolph is an American girl of French- 
Irish extraction, and was also interested in scenario 
writing when she met Mr. Colton and worked with 
him on “ Rain.” They spent nearly a year, it is said, 
getting the manuscript into presentable shape. 

Mr. Maugham has had considerable experience as 
a playwright (see The Best Plays of 1921-22), his 
most recent success being last season’s “ The Circle.” 
But he would not himself attempt a dramatization 
of “Miss Thompson,” he said, because he could not see 
how an effective dramatization could be made from the 
story. 


You and I.” By Philip Barry. Copyright, 1922, 

by Philip Barry. Mr. Barry, though a Yale man, 

graduating in 1918, studied drama with Professor 

George Pierce Baker and the “English 47” class of 

Harvard. He submitted “You and I” in the prize 

competition of 1922, and won the five hundred dollars 
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offered by Richard G. Herndon, the New York pro- 
ducer. Professor Baker, Mr. Herndon and Walter 
Prichard Eaton, the dramatic critic, were the judges. 
The play was an immediate popular success and 
Mr. Herndon has since bought a second play of 
Mr. Barry’s called “Poor Richard.” Previous to 
these successes Barry dabbled in play-writing through 
his college course, as a member of the Yale Dramatic 
Association. A one-act play of his, called “ A Punch 
for Judy,” was produced at a benefit performance in 
New York, staged by the League of Pen Women. At 
Yale he was one of the editors of the Review. He 
was born in Rochester, N. Y., is in his middle twenties 
and has had some experience writing advertising copy 
for a local agency. 


“Loyalties.” By John Galsworthy. Copyright, 1922, 
by John Galsworthy. Published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Mr. Galsworthy, born in Coombe, 
England, studied law as a young man, but found 
more pleasure writing novels and eventually gave up 
the law entirely. Several years ago he tried play- 
writing, and has won a notable success also in that 
division of literature. Of his better known dramas 
“The Mob,” “Strife,” “The Pigeon,” “ Justice,” 
“ The Silver Box,” “ The Eldest Son” and “ The Skin 
Game” (the latter being included in the 1920-21 
volume of The Best Plays series), are remembered by 
American playgoers. 


“Tcebound.” By Owen Davis. Copyright, 1922, by 
Owen Davis. Published by Brentano’s. Mr. Davis 
comes of Yankee stock and was born and reared in 
New England. His biographers credit him with 
having first seen the light in Portland, Maine, in 1874. 
He ,raduated from Harvard in 1893 and immediately 
took to writing melodramas for the then popular 
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producing firm of Harris, Sullivan & Woods. Within 
the next eight years he contributed fifty or more 
melodramas to the Woods’ popular-price circuit, 
ranging from “The Confessions of a Wife,” through 
the “Bertha the Beautiful Sewing Machine Girl” 
series to those of a little better grade. In 1910, the 
moving picture craze having closed most of the 
popular-priced theatres to melodrama, both Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Woods determined to do their future pro- 
ducing on Broadway. Mr. Davis began with a play 
called “The Wedding Ring” for Marguerite Clark, 
and followed with one called “Lola,” in which 
Laurette Taylor was starred by Daniel Frohman. 
“The Family Cupboard,’ “Sinners,” “ Forever 
After,” “ Opportunity ” and others followed, most of 
them produced by William A. Brady. ‘“ The Detour,” 
in 1921, was accepted as much the best of Mr. Davis’ 
output up to that time, and he followed this, in 1922, 
with “Icebound,” which not only scored a popular 
success, but won him the Pulitzer prize of one 
thousand dollars as the American play “ which best 
represents the educational value and power of the 
stage in raising the standard of good morals, good 
taste and good manners” produced during the year. 


“Why Not?” By Jesse Lynch Williams. Copyright, 1922, 
by Jesse Lynch Williams. Mr. Williams is better known 
as a story writer than he is as a playwright, though 
his “Stolen Story,” put into dramatic form, created 
considerable stir some years ago, and his “ Why 
Marry?” won the Pulitzer prize as being the best 
American play of the 1917-18 season. He graduated 
from Princeton in 1892, and has written several 
Princeton stories, being the co-author also of a history 
of Princeton, written with John De Witt. His stories 
include “The Adventures of a Freshman.”?.°“ New 
York Sketches,” “The Day Dreamer,” “jhe Stolen 


“ 
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Story,” etc. “Why Not?” is, in a sense, a companion 
piece to “Why Marry?” treating the divorce problem 
with something of the same philosophic levity. 


The Fool.” By Channing Pollock. Copyright, 1922, 
by Channing Pollock. Mr. Pollock was born in 
Washington, D. C., in 1880, was graduated from the 
Bethel Military Academy and studied later at the 
Polytechnique in Prague, Austria. He was for many 
years a play reviewer and reporter on Washington 
papers and a frequent contributor to the magazines. 
He began writing plays in 1900, producing “ A Game 
of Hearts.” His first play to attract attention was 
“The Pit,” the dramatization of which he made for 
William A. Brady while he was serving as that pro- 
ducer’s press representative. From that time on his 
output was consistently steady and of an even merit, 


‘though none of his dramas achieved a great popular 


a 


success. They included many dramatizations, “In the 
Bishop’s Carriage,’ “The Secret Orchard,” “The 
Inner Shrine,” etc. In collaboration with Avery 
Hopwood he wrote “ Clothes” for Grace George, and 
working with the late Rennold Wolf he produced many 
successful music plays, “The Red Widow,” “The 
Beauty Shop,” “My Best Girl,” and several of the 
“Follies” books. His original plays include “Such 
A Little Queen,” “ The Little Gray Lady,” “ The Roads 
of Destiny” and “The Sign on the Door,” and with 
Edgar Selwyn he wrote “ The Crowded Hour.” “The 
Fool” has proved the most popular of all his plays. 


Merton of the Movies.” By George S. Kaufman and 
Mare Connelly, from the novel by Harry Leon Wilson. 
Copyright, 1922, by the authors. These are the 
young men who first came into prominence as the 
authors of “ Dulcy,” which was included in last 
season’s volume of The Best Plays. Another play 
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of theirs, “Ladies First,” was also produced last 
season. They are newspaper men in their early thir- 
ties, and have been singularly successful as collabo- 
rators. (See The Best Plays of 1921-22.) 

Harry Leon Wilson has done some playwriting on 
his own account, being the co-author, with Booth 
Tarkington, of the hugely successful “ Man From 
Home,” and having written “Bunker Bean” and 
“ Ruggles of Red Gap.” 


The Old Soak.” By Don Marquis. Copyright, 1922, 
by Don Marquis. Published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York. Donald Robert Perry Marquis is a 
new name among the playwrights, but, shortened to 
the familiar Don Marquis, is well known to the 
readers of books and the followers of those news- 
paper columns Mr. Marquis has edited the last few 
years, notably for the New York Evening Sun and 
the New York Tribune. °“ The Old Soak,” being 
the story of the bibulous but kindly Clem Hawley 
who has long figured as a favorite column character, 
is Mr. Marquis’ first play. The author was born 
in Walnut, I[llinois, in 1878, and lived for some 
time in Atlanta, Georgia. His books include “ Danny’s 
Own Story,” “ Dreams and Dust,” “ The Cruise of the 
Jasper B.,” “The Old Soak,” “Carter and Other 
Sait ” and “Noah and Jonah and Cap’n Johr 
mith.” 


R. U. R.” By Karel Capek. Copyright, 1923, by 
Paul Selver. Published and copyrighted, 1923, by 
Doubleday, Page & Company. The author of 
“Rossum’s Universal Robots,” for which the abbre- 
viated “ R. U. R.” is used as the play’s title, was born 
in northern Bohemia in 1890. In 1911 he wrote a 
play entitled “The Robber.” “R. U. R.” followed, 
after the war, and,.in collaboration with his 
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brother, Josef, Capek produced “The Life of the 


Insects,” which was produced in America by W. A. 
Brady as “The World We Live In.” His newest 
play is a comedy called “ The Makropoulos Affair,” 
produced in Prague last year. He also is the author of 
a volume of short stories called “ The Crucifix,” and 
a work entitled “Criticism of Words.” The English 
version of “R. U. R.” was made by Paul Selver and 
Nigel Playfair. 


“Mary the Third.” By Rachel Crothers. Copyright, 
1922, by Rachel Crothers. Published by Brentano’s. 
Miss Crothers is another author who has previously 
appeared in these volumes, being the author of a 
comedy entitled “Nice People,” which was included 
in The Best Plays of 1920-21. She is an Illinois 
woman, a graduate of the State Normal School, and 
formerly a teacher of elocution. She took up stage 
work as a student of the Wheatcroft School of Acting 
in New York, and has been consistently active as a 
playwright since then. Her better-known plays 
include “A Man’s World,” “The Three of Us,” “The 
Herfords” (afterwards called “He and She’), “A 
Little Journey,” “39 East” and “Nice People.” 


PLAYS PRODUCED IN NEW YORK 


June 15, 1922-June 15, 1923 


“STRUT MISS LIZZIE” 
A colored vaudeville in two acts. Produced by the 
Minsky Brothers at the Times Square Theatre, 
New York, June 19, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Creamer and Layton Alice Brown 

Hamtree Harrington Cora Green 

Brevard Burnett Grace Rector 

George Harve Jean Rountree 

James Barrett Charles Frederick 
James Moore Henderson and Halliday 


Williams and Taylor 


“FROM MORN TO MIDNIGHT” 
A play in seven scenes by George Kaiser, translated by 
Ashley Dukes. Produced by the Theatre Guild at 
the Frazee Theatre, June 26, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Gashiers se aves siswie slates auaicis to stele Mielemaralonatetersvece’s ss Frank Reicher 
SroutésGentlemans. Sar vanaiicca sacs toisieie especies Harry Ashford 
Cer aiare caecctamarate cn ortekaioeietmate sisieiNereisetisereiniote William Paul 
Messenger i Boy reassess icisisnialblevels oly s ctaaniace Willard E. Joray 
Day, Wiice aren araips sins aretaie clare Mepartieeiecratels ate siste averse Maude Gilbert 
Banks) Managersanine.csicccnie ebay niitnsia tae Walton Butterfield 
Mufiled) Gentlenran ssw inc seals lerneutor sera escin er iteiniere Allyn Joslyn 
Servitg + Maidsitcni) sivocluicicersoolstereeioeiiecs eteiaes Genevieve Corbin 
M7 SEO COROC ION STEN (OOOO OU Osan Charles Bartholomew 
The: Lady's: SOR sec sieiesiaisin Gane Se Siete hist Gia TMs Albert Carroll 
The: Cashier's: Mothers siincsive cy cviesinieh pn onklece Kathryn Wilson 
His\Danghterss/cctuassieasncacinvedeainn sic cider Lela May Aultman 

Julia Cobb 
NE Te SWE G inzeheveie nlsisievayalar Sho psleccterayeyatyretelazeray sin ss6tel6( Ernita Lascelles 
First Gentleman........... Nicci dena aerate elehiglate Harold West 
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Second Gentleman........... vecveeeseeceeeeWillard E, Joray 
Third “Gentleman... isceawdas dese caaces +eeeeeeAlbert Carroll 
Pourth UGentlemaniy ©. sive cosas Cenk catene c ...Samuel Baron 
ifthe Gentlomanigysudueccs cides oka net anes William Crowell 
Salvation Pass icew sn beac koe aE Se Soa Helen Sheridan 
Watters tanmciontte sosare teal -areie ian dinspialate oiontare Walton Butterfield 
Ske bapa Bhs (ciccslaiaicle stajsunia: wala leraquetaie-sieianicwak ate .-Clelia Benjamin 
Second “Math ctrcatasisentane can aoe eNurek we seats Annette Ponse 
PHUEG | MASK ar occa nscatusies Sees aan etieiee Carolyn Hancock 
Pourthign Maskices sions sas acue tak Macloersie Genevieve Corbin 
WORE BE ACES Ears rest wach BRA «SAAD AE oa Nin ba Tee William Paul 
Secand | Gieaty.camnces ace bah aceceveas ee Allyn Joslyn 
DIEGO = Guest een cisions ores Warsi ras a hea eNG a ateree Spee Sam Rosen 


Officer of Salvation Army............+++..-.Ernita Lascelles 

Scenes: Interior of a Provincial Bank, Writing Room of 
a Hotel, a Field in Deep Snow, Parlor in the Cashier’s 
Home. Steward’s Box at a Velodrome, Private Supper 
Room, Salvation Army Hall. In a Small Town and City 
in Germany. Staged by Frank Reieher. 


An unhappy cashier in a provincial bank, half crazed 
by the humdrum of life, absconds with 60,000 marks 
(before the war) and tries to induce an attractive lady 
to flee with him. When she refuses he adventures 
through the day, finds life rotten and people worse; 
finally throws his money away to the fighting crowd at 
a race track, winds up at a Salvation Army hall at 
midnight, disillusioned and depressed, and ends by blow- 
ing out his brains. 


“SPICE OF 1922” 
A musical review in two acts by Jack Lait. Produced 
by Arman Kaliz at the Winter Garden, 
New York, July 6, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Arman Kaliz James Watts 

Nan Halperin Eddie Nelson 

Valeska Suratt Evelyn Gerard 
Georgie Price Artie Leeming 

Sam Hearn Midgie Miller 

Flavia Arcaro Gattison Jones 

Rex Story Violet Carlson 

James Gaylor D’Andrea and Walters 
Helen O’Shea Jack Trainor 


Staged by Allan K. Foster. 
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“SUE, DEAR” 


A musical comedy in two acts. Book by Bide Dudley, 
Joseph Herbert and C. S. Montayne; music by 
Frank H. Grey; lyrics by Bide Dudley. Pro- 
duced by Bide Dudley at the Times Square 
Theatre, New York, July 10, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Minerval, WeS8ticierassicls ocis cinis'sicelaceiisieinee siee'cinte Maxine Brown 
Dave Craig.... .-Maurice Holland 
Aunt Mildred .»Madeline Grey 


Blithers....... -Douglas Cosgrove 
DOLL y/iciernte vioreisiniale cle octetelesiaceisinelstetinasietseimce ences uth Gray 
Polly .-Lucile Godard 
Molly... Eileen Shannon 
Phillip West radford Kirkbride 
She civis sass leretetarcinceye's tralera.s euleiatcrele oe a einwieiats o claie eisiereie ga Steek 
Le Comte Emile Pouch ohn Hendricks 
Chick O’Brien......... -Bobby O’Neil 
LOO si visas siatuieeae lice Cavanaugh 


Many, so ciejecislnieiers sinisisiciniers asiarskelsstsletsisie icra eieaiaeiaiele Irma_ Coign 
Louise dna Coign 
Dolly Ruth Gray 
Polly ucile Godard 
Molly. -Eileen Shannon 
Fay --Honor Tattersall 
DGViSccescsctswsnidereviee cen sive siccbens canine Emmey Tattersall 
Catherine. -..-Greta Warburg 
June.. .-Rose Courtney 
Nell .-Bobby Kane 
GIGCEA Zora elc sinerce vicisiem ele walniercieis siclere sie cra Mercedes Demordant 
Florence Kay Carlin 
Jackyen. --.Paul Logan 
Billyacstaaicicslieesiercivisivieiesiewissicstictwisc cise ccobiele Bobby Culbertson 
OGLE gs cisteleiaieis ererereie sietereiciarelvie nisias mteseiete elasieorersta ays Ted Wheeler 
GOL ge sic 'vcisie'e visisivplaieeistel stele s'sys'nlniaeles Airave’ s Norman Nicholson 


.—Living-room of the West Home on Riverside Drive, 
New York. Act. II-—The Garden Connected With the 
Apartment House in Which the Wests Live. Staged by 
Joseph Herbert and Jack Mason. 


“PLANTATION REVUE” 


A colored musical revue in two acts produced at the 
Forty-eighth Street Theatre, New York, July 17, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 
Shelton Brooks Edith Wilson 


Will Vedory Chappy Chapelle 
Florence Mills Juanita Stinette 
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“WHISPERING WIRES” 


A drama in four acts by Kate McLaurin. Produced by 
the Messrs. Shubert at the Forty-ninth Street 
Theatre, New York, August 7, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


PAYSON ses saeco ese ciccauesetee Scie vlote biada.e bias George Lynch 
Doris Stockbridge.......... aatcrnie soles stalslaterelsialsis ai state Olive Tell 
Mortgomery Stockbridge..........sceecececceers Ben Johnson 
James Bennett.............. aitisicome Wola: p vate sels William Webb 
Barry SMG iis. vive caageutveks sc biwevete vaimeurcele Paul Kelly 
PEW cicin'c dnd cor raset hava be ei esecweeset enc aN George Howell 
Delan yen cercicistres sisters inielcn eiaseane ccna cicleleters M. Tello Webb 
PaACKSONT cpetscancecletsivesseteeea sic cies cee William Robertson 
he Trouble Hunter. sic sevicwe.c cieslc celts s cece Malcolm Duncan 
REARCLEOsisiotpi sie cislolaais late siniciolee’sicis}sisisie/e'sinisisicie(eleiele oie Gaby Fleury 


At the home of Montgomery Stockbridge. Staged by 
J. C. Huffman and John Harwood. 

Montgomery Stockbridge, who has made enemies in 
business, is warned by a mysterious letter that his grave 
has been dug, and is awaiting him. He surrounds him- 
self and his house with detectives, but in spite of all his 
precautions he is mysteriously murdered when he picks 
up the receiver of a telephone to answer a call. During 
the investigation of the crime Doris Stockbridge, his 
daughter, receives a similar warning of impending death. 
Many members of the cast. are suspected, but a more or 
less rank outsider is eventually proved guilty. 


“SHORE LEAVE” 


A comedy in three acts by Hubert Osborne. Produced 
by David Belasco at the Lyceum Theatre, 
New York, August 8, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


“Bilge”? ) Smith, US Neeic's ojec)s osi0,s.siecisie.s s\00'9/¢10 James Rennie 
Cap'n Martine. vcccscccccccssccccesvcceceees Reginald Barlow 
Bred > Gwyn yaeiaiaie)o (a's ovis e's ln\einioiale s/siviciv eis sleie/e. ete Schuyler Ladd 
Rear Admiral Smith.........ccccccceceveceoes Stanley Jessup 
Sree Bici a a'aiaie. a asinte'e alae iejsiatu’a s'4 ka orele'aisivlee wiser Samuel E, Hines 


...Thomas E, Jackson 
First Sailor... .John F. Hamilton 
Second Sailor... .-H. Percy Woodley 
Third Sailor..... nidiclaleteiatg’seieisletuterdisield trerace Paul E. Wilson 


“Bat”? Smith. 
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Fourth Sailor. < ..Bernard Sussman 
Fifth h Sailor sire ecstasy: ddieic ctere, om alevelaisiarelaWiavelsisre(eiais ote Jose Torres 
Sixth Sailor.. ...Jose Yovin 
Seventh Sailor Kenneth Diven , 


BUBB Yo ip 5 as tensa 3:0 torigga soe nce wy een relate amas NSteIs S08 Nick Long 
Coniiie Martine ass as ctora< clamannytueedinwemiisisiea viele Frances Starr 
Mrs. Schuyler-Payne Evelyn Carter Carrington 
Aunt Hepsy ..... ...»Mrs. Jacques Martin 
Georgie. Demeresticis iis cose snirciere sates) mare eno eee Audrey Baird 


-Ellen Southbrook 
...-Betty Alden 
arjorie Booth 
AB ..Teris Loring 
Eaten seins aeotnsiee ns 5 sors ..-Devah Worrell 

Act I.—Connie Martin’s Cottage. Late Afternoon in June. 
Act II].—The Zonoma. Two Years Later. Act IIIl.—Connie 
Martin’s Cottage Again. After Another Interval of Two 
Years. The Action of the Play Takes Place in a Small 
Seaport Town on the New England Coast. Staged by 
David Belasco. 


Evelyn Gardner 
Irene.... 


Connie Martin has been the village dressmaker in a 
New England seacoast town for more years than she is 
willing to acknowledge. Hungering for romance and 
being fearful of dying unwed, she deliberately accepts 
the flirtatious advances of a good-looking “gob” she 
meets in the park. Next day he has supper with her in 
her cottage and as he kisses her and runs away, he prom- 
ises to come again another day. For two years she waits 
hopefully. When he does come he has forgotten the 
incident of his former visit, and even though the spinster 
has come into money and bought him a ship to captain, 
he refuses to stay. It takes another two years for Connie 
to capture her “gob.” 


“THE MONSTER” 


A drama in three acts by Crane Wilbur. Produced by 
Joseph M. Gaites at the Thirty-ninth Street 
Theatre, New York, August 9, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


...Walter James 
-Frank McCormack 
Julie Cartier. Marguerite Risser 
Alvin Bruce. i +..McKay Morris 
Dr. Gustave Se UO AO OONE COM ae Cac Wilton Lackaye 
ArsMan’y,..a3.cuviesedanvanneoelnueeoets Charles Wray Wallace 

The Action Takes Place in the Home of Dr. Ziska. 
Staged by Lawrence Marston 


“Red’? Mackenz 
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Dr. Gustave Ziska, a French surgeon, lives in a 
haunted house at the edge of a city. Near the house a 
bridge crosses a chasm. Automobiles crossing the bridge 
are frequently hurled, by some mysterious force, upon 
the rocks below. Alvin Bruce, a newspaper man, deter- 
mines to investigate both the mysterious accidents and 
the haunted house. He effects an entrance by carrying 
in Julie Cartier, a victim of one of the bridge acci- 
dents. In the house he finds “Red” Mackenzie, a genial 
tramp, who is doing a bit of investigating on his own 
account. He also discovers, before the evening is over, 
closets filled with jiggling skeletons, trap doors and trick 
chairs galore, and finally it is revealed to him that Dr. 
Ziska is mad. At the time he learns this, however, he is 
strapped to an electric chair and the doctor has Miss 
Cartier fastened to an operating table and is about to dis- 
member her body in the cause of science. He effects an 
escape, with the aid of “Red” Mackenzie and the author, 
and is ready to marry Miss Cartier as soon as he gets out. 


“MANHATTAN” 
A comedy in four acts by Leighton Osmun and Henry 


Hull. Produced by John Cromwell, Inc., at the 
Playhouse, New York, August 15, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Duncan, Van Normanisisc ojo... sivsjesiee nook onanie's Norman Trevor 

(By arrangement with William A. Brady) 
WMGOR ae Molen U0 oS EA w iso tp be Ses Pasieeisien sat Hubert Druce 
KIA Y 7 StU MAW is res olow sla/olciesg wriwerae epereie,oe Raymond Walburn 
NAG se VON) INOLIGA Is ol e1clsjerv carota tele ialslo siaisisla\ejslele elelevale Hilda Spong 
Direc Sep leyisisic sia oiuie'g pare pafalviniare Wrasse Wasewisrie/ciete William Sams 
AINY 1 VGH VINOLEAAL sors 's siv'n,o:e/cia ecorlorsse eis els Greta Kemble Cooper 
MIOLY c clabieslanreitiareiaislae wetuceres hisses teiviers Marguerite Maxwell 
SSRUIO aiclarc twine’ ulal mis icloletasa Cia(atslaiels ehases0ie:0-0 iB aieie ose Puritan Townsend 
MAL ata phi e ned enaad win ab elated «tas deiser'd Kure vignwinwale Mary Blair 
Sybil Herrington. ......cccesvercvccercovssens Helen Gahagan 
Hendrick Van Dekkar......cccscccccccrsescoveess Albert Gran 


Act I—A Room in Mrs. Van Norman’s House, Park 
Avenue. Act II.—Lory’s Room, Fletcher Street. Act III.— 
Same as Act I. Act IV.—Lory’s Apartment. Staged by John 
Cromwell. 
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Duncan Van Norman is a writing man forty years old 
and rich. Rich that is, in everything excepting experi- 
ence with and knowledge of the feminine sex. His 
mother, a wise and sophisticated New Yorker, insists that 
he should ‘either marry or go more into society. To 
please her he takes as his secretary Lory, a precocious 
typewritist, who lives at the point “where Greenwich 
Village quits kidding itself.” Soon Duncan finds him- 
self fascinated by Lory’s quaint barbarisms. He loves 
both her “ain’ts” and the curl of her hair. But just as 
he is about to propose marriage to her he discovers that 
she has come into a considerable fortune. No Van Nor- 
man could think of marrying a girl for her money. So 
Duncan sends Lory away. But a few weeks later Lory 
calls him to her apartment, locks the door and throws the 
key out the window with the announcement that his only 
hope of saving her reputation is to send for a minister 
and marry her, which Duncan does. 


“THE WOMAN WHO LAUGHED” 
A play in three acts by Edward Locke. Produced by 
Sam Forrest at the Longacre Theatre, 


New York, Aug. 16, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


John: Neilaoncixccscinsicsiecicieleisteieeeiaatsisieislstsiers William H. Powell 
Bricda “Neilsonis.cis scan sasiaesrt crisis He eacig os Martha Hedman 
Minna. Becker nese cisrsisicwsi- oleivioisiovelelsjenieitiveldersisrele ies Gilda Leary 


The Living-room in the Neilsons’ Suburban Home. 
Staged by Sam Forrest. 


Frieda Neilson has good reason to suspect her half- 
sister, Minna Becker, of carrying on an affair with Mr. 
Neilson. To be revenged upon them both, she first 
dopes their cocktails with chloral and, when they are un- 
conscious, ties them together with the family clothesline 
on the living-room settee. When they awake she tortures 

S 
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them with the ridiculousness of their position, threatens 
them with death, frightens them into a state of collapse 
by threatening to inject a deadly poison into their veins 
with a needle point, and finally shoots herself before 
their dimming eyes while they sink into a coma. Some 
hours later the husband and sister awake to find that 
they have been tricked by the wife, but so complete has 
been their reformation that the wicked sister is glad to 
depart the house, and the wife is willing to give her 
“bad boy” another chance. 


“LIGHTS OUT” 


A comedy in three acts by Paul Dickey and Mann Page. 
Produced by Mrs. Henry B. Harris at the Van- 
derbilt Theatre, New York, Aug. 14, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Walt) Sebastian ss /sietcictere tereielsce vrsiajolsre'ergisioie vleiaic oltats Felix Krembs 
Barbarah Peytonerrs crt telsrsc siols)e's oroicieis)e sfoiels « siale “Marcia Byron 
Mrs... Chester, Gallant). occ ecisciciss oalasieise ave Olive Harper Thorn 
IReerthieRorbessincacn oer cdecs Cotes cide mesa aes William Shelley 
PEAKCUSU ols)o conic cee saaehint +2 Diaelsy ain sieicae ae Albert Powers 
IES SP CYLOW, oi n)vin\0ia. 5 mois 65. oe oi niar cavity’ af ate ninreca etsy William Ingersoll 
Bigberton Winslow. iaias'eculcrersel ce are ara let aia -ere a/aininld oe Robert Ames 
TSG BE AC OEODO NEG UDO SAAD ODD OOM DIOL IDO AA Clie Cy Plunkett 
Flare Pity DANII IC ao) crore ts ots ec sieatd, 6 siele's ote elayor assays Beatrice Noyes 
Bistigrs MCAUTSLeL s ccoricle aici aieisivic eieroir slvlsie esl siaiiecee'« Lorin Raker 
Camera yHYe.d Decker. actos ssiaisjols ssi leissoiove/oiewisisls Philip Lord 
PULOT Pa WUE a @ 41m diel aigclis 9 ialeye dunte wie uF ele arate sins nialeinicle' Sam Janney 
Engh Shane inl OCwcteleisieis stare osic alcicidie atoisinia/sisiviere C. Henry Gordon 
Night pWiate hima’ cichs\ecioiesisiic’s eielenisswie'stea ec Hallam Bosworth 
Misi Welleback diiciicicuncsicacecnqsicseeedne« William E. Morris 


Act I.—Observation Car of the Pennsylvania Limited. 
Act II.—Robert Winslow’s Apartment in New York. Act 
IlI].—Wellsback’s Moving Picture Studio. Staged by Walter 
Wilson. 

Egbert Winslow, whose ambition it is to become a 
writer of moving picture scenarios, starts for New York 
with a gripsack stuffed full of manuscripts. Crooks on 
the train overhear his reference to the bag as contain- 
ing papers worth a million dollars. Thinking he is a 
bank messenger carrying bonds, they hold him up and 
take the bag away from him. Finding nothing but the 
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manuscripts, they draw the lad into a confession of 
why he considers them valuable. Out of this grows a 
proposition from the boy that the crooks go into part- 
nership with him in producing a real crook picture. 
Walt Sebastian (“Ira Bass” to his pals), the leader of 
the gang, thus hopes to be even with a former pal, “High 
Shine Joe,” who has double-crossed him. He tells the 
young scenarist the real story of a recent bank robbery 
in which they both figured. When it is shown as a serial 
on the screen the picture so angers “High Shine Joe” that 
he sets out to be revenged on the authors. Detectives 
tracing the bank robbers also suspect the young author. 
The situation is cleared finally, by the arrest of High 
Shine Joe, the escape of Sebastian, and the marriage of 
the young scenarist to the banker’s daughter. 


“FOOLS ERRANT” 


A drama in four acts by Louis Evan Shipman. Pro- 
duced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Maxine Elliot 
Theatre, New York, August 21, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Di, A Vans meee ec rae a eer cae eens ete se Gregory Loring 
Mrsi;. Kinsey SE lton.« ascrcisusciunvestice ent C. Tracy L’Engle 
Jainesic: Stannardsis ects cs sietcleiena Nsiiseeme cite Fritz. Williams 
NDGA cates atereln pita ials ee cceclclgcianeteic mia ents nie senainictarals Isabel Pell 
Pauuy s Eritchardy aia occ tains ealcctasrotcien eieiers Lucile Watson 
John’: Pritehard'siwselasc as, ctrtetoereee we wanes Vincent Serrano 


+++..Cyril Keightley 
..-Alexandra Carlisle 


Dba tabs ras orators, cia esate elotitrelacecearok uaemyesdiev ciate eisie nie’ eters Bodil Rosing 
Dr. Graliatas si. cis wees sae pac eukete wets Robert Cummings 
GLa sah yeh hata waters oper Sick saueta nis mometalertolnt star cierte Charles Reigel 
MC WO inl sercivictelerexcvclets cette rpialoreenteteleteie tans Arthur Fitzgerald 
Maid aaiperc tale «/s sierecorctenitiele ohoeyaleveraleramnininiei sy peeieteie cto ices Ruth Elaine 


Act I—A Drawing Room in John Pritchard’s House, New 
York, Act H.—A Living Room in Greta Ellis’ Apartment, 
New York. Act III.—Eric Brierly’; House, Mesaba. Act 
IV.—The Same. Staged by B. Iden Payne, 


Eric Brierly, having gone west to reclaim his soul, 


returns to New York to find the woman with whom he 


was at one time in love married and unhappy. Her 
‘ 
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husband has taken up with Greta Ellis, a young art 
student he met in Paris. Brierly, thinking to make a 
reconciliation of husband and wife possible, proposes to 
Greta that she marry him and go west to live. A year 
later the wronged wife, now a widow, follows Brierly 
west in the expectation of renewing the old romance. 
She finds him desperately in love with Greta, however, 
and returns disconsolately to the east. 


“THE OLD SOAK” 


A comedy drama in three acts by Don Marquis. Pro- 
duced by Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth 
Theatre, New York, August 22, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Clem Hawley, The Old Soak............... Harry Beresford 
INT ACRE ix sais e oreiniel oS eoran dik alec sions Wis area Sata eet Minnie Dupree 
WAG Y Sieh sivcelersorvie oissince cltisis arc wick heise «'o/ cnet eat eanes Helene Sinnott 
Chen reer ciielstiva oct ties ateleye ofevaiecs aie alaccotatarniniet George Le Guere 
Cousin Webster Parsons............ssseeeuee Robert McWade 


pisses Grant Mills 
Mary Philips 
Eva Williams 


Act I.—Living Room at the Hawley Home, Baycliff, L. I. 
Act II—The Same. Act IIJ].—Scene 1—Webster Parsons’ 
Bank. Scene 2—Same as Act I. Period—The Present. 
Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


(See page 304.) 


“DAFFY DILL” 


A “musigirl” comedy in two acts by Guy Bolton and 
Oscar Hammerstein, 2d; music by Herbert Stothart; 
lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein, 2d. Produced 
by Arthur Hammerstein at the Apollo 
Theatre, New York, Aug. 22, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
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School= Inspectors cx'.cjesis cicie ele veteieis's leleielsiniale sistarcvass Ben Mulvey 
Pranks Dinnoysictcrerisn of inte cele mratceie e cieiniatcieestala/p ia Frank Tinney 
Wart, P Brown as wiiciciacieisla sterol iioter vstetnatsidste ny auier sie Harry Mayo 
Kenneth Hobsons wcieceseseclerisctemae ici sminerine Guy Robertson 
Lucy?s: Grandma an, 1867.23... cs neccsvecce cic Jacquelyn Hunter 
Lucy’s ‘Grandpa’ in, 1860 cy enp vice cee ine hay ences cin Lynn Berry 
Hlarryid On CSalacles sire icra ne ota relctainta cieietsiots lalsierclereimaloieiscers Jay Hanna 
GOIG LES Jick sete sraecmals Inia dawiale Calalalete aisleretele (ote Georgia O’Ramey 


Specialty Dancers—Frances Grant and Ted Wings; Mary 
Haun and Galdino Sedano; Margaret and Elizabeth 
Keene and Frederick Renoff 
Act I—Scene 1—The Old Swimmin’ Hole. Scene 2—The 
Front Stoop of Lucy’s House. Scene 3—Daniel Brown’s 
Store, Down Town, N. Y. Scene 4—A Rehearsal of ‘‘The 
Coachman’s Heart.’? Scene 5—Kenneth Hobson’s California 
Garden. Act II.—Scene 1—-Spanish Courtyard. Scene 2—At 
a Chinese Party. Scene 3—Screen Garden. Scene 4—A Musi- 
cale. Scene 5—The Jolly Roger; a Fashionable Inn. Staged 

by Julian Mitchell. 


“A SERPENT’S TOOTH” 


A drama in three acts by Arthur Richman. Produced by 
John Golden at the Little Theatre, New 
York, August 24, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


PERRY i soie'e vs ving seine cnatesis caltclasiie ek alseres Josephine Williams 
Jerry Middleton s.cs cccsuarcvesiisatieaetivesecicee Leslie Howard 
Mildred (Sherwood sstoie ects ciacelsleistee isles) sels eieiane Anne Sutherland 
ALIC’ Mid GTEtOM ht waressiere ataletelstersieleisisieisistatcio: store cte Marie Tempest 
Bert BOY.G cele ereisters lelee oteleioieloleisiel steteierareieiaie’etereye Howard Freeman 
Morganteitrendell aisle slecis’aie.s/ecareiiaicrelelsiere W. Graham Browne 
Panet ai Unewe Oil crave se .sicieis) ele! sisis afeisieletolorsisios sie 'e eivic/siarsia Ann Merrick 
Percival Paraday cicccinsisteelcieisisietsclseiolicfole clae sleieeinicce Robert Lowe 
CA MCASOPEE: * isis oisissecsinsne cinta iaiheae iain oieisieissolalelale,niere John Clements 


In Mrs. Middleton’s Apartment, New York. Staged by 
Robert Milton. 


Alice Middleton, a widow, has pampered a thought- 
less son until suddenly she discovers that she has reared 
a gambler, liar and cheat. Hearing that the boy has 
become engaged to marry the daughter of an old friend 
who is rich, she is tempted to carry off the match, but 
learning to love the girl, she falters at last and confesses 
the truth about her son. She has been a bad mother, she 
says, and her boy is a bad boy. No honest girl could 
hope for happiness as his wife. The girl, however, 
clings to her faith in the boy, and on his promise to 
reform the engagement is permitted to stand. Mrs. 
Middleton thereupon marries the girl’s father. 
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A musical revue in two acts, book by White, Fields and 
Rice; music by George Gershwin; lyrics by De 
Sylva and Goetz. Produced by George White at 
the Globe Theatre, New York, Aug. 28, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


George White Pearl Regay 

Lester Allen Coletta Ryan 

W. C. Fields Richard Bold 

Jack McGowan The Temple Quartet 
Franklyn Ardell The Argentines 


Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra. Staged by Mr. White. 


“THE GINGHAM GIRL” 


A musical comedy in three acts by Daniel Kusell; music 
by Albert Von Tilzer; lyrics by Neville Fleeson. 
Produced by Laurence Schwab and Daniel 
Kusell at the Earl Carroll Theatre, New 
York, August 28, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Casaicriviesnicanicecateisiscicaesiciee cece ta’ aietrened Edgar Hamilton 
Conductor......eseee asaieae seieieevsee misrererie sia James T. Ford 
REGO DOS said ceiale'a Varsie Wiss 6! vicinineidicielele ain sinale Walter F. Jones 
PACK HOVOCN La selee siow science ceiaanwienedecmew cede Russell Mack 
Eby (O'Day co ocincdicevesccvevicceccecseasceves Louise Allen 
Mary: ‘TROmMpgon. cosis oN cccecveeee ceecas sebcbeesios Helen Ford 
Hlarrigon (Bartlett's sc siin weveace'ese cvsit'e'ss'w's Alan Edwards 
Neild red RIplCy nv cisic oa vera a ekind ed snes cae vce ve es Eleanor Dawn 
FORD COUGIBB s wiisie cce ccc cewenscdvviedccectes Eddie Buzzell 
Mazie Lelewer....... ane Siwle Seiad a wena sine e's ola ei dace Dolly Lewis 
Sonya Maison......seeseeeee Ce crceccesecces Bertee Beaumont 
Sophia Ura sleds tcwestsivadsccseve sd ceces Amelia Summerville 
Waiters cc cdcccsccccncsccncccsessscvesscvesssee George Henry 
DE SSA ora one hats sale laivie aic'o's'vo'd 14's vies! Sisielv eie'éis'gia's's\a's = Helene Coyne 
PATIAAT etdialerd sie steicietslaleiole sisieisie al dlelaleie sis cieiclai hie c/s) sie Henri French 
ERUlIMO s\aaje cloivis aisles /ciolusislaisicleiala Gein cleisiceie e'e/e eie(eie Valdene Smith 
amlOte os vc scirp ome saneee Wa bducics eed ese Dorothy Faye Smith 
BGS isis bcc eho vict abviviccvives oc cicinaceessncev onsen Jack Mosser 
RO0s€. 20% ded00 wide selene aldlalslatyiaw's\alesicleiecelg ees Mildred Quinn 
VATAIA sje lt: uieiay a/e) e3a)d 146.0100 coms eiciniwidieiaig sisi sista cis'sie.« Maude Lydiate 


THE YOUNG LADIES WHO DANCE 
Elsie Lombard, Maude Lydiate, Bobby Breslau, Bernice 
Goesling, Mildred Quinn, Lucille Moore, Lillian 
Thomas, Claire Martin 

Act I.—Center Street, Crossville Corners, New Hampshire, 

Act Il.—Scene 1—A Café, New York City. Scene 2—A 

Studio Down Greenwich Village Way. Act III.—An Office, 
New York City. 
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John Cousins, a small town “hick” with plenty of 
nerve, decides to give New York the advantage of his 
superior intellect. He leaves New Hampshire, and is 
later followed to Broadway by his sweetheart, Mary 
Thompson. John has a lot of fun, and many adventures, 
in Greenwich Village. Mary succeeds in establishing 
herself in a cookie factory. After which Mary wins 
John away from the sirens and puts him in the cookie 
business. 


“THE TORCH BEARERS” 


A satirical comedy in three acts by George Kelly. Pro- 
duced by Rosalie Stewart and Bert French 
at the Forty-eighth Street Theatre, 
New York, August 29, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


JOARY A clon sis nine wetiee ke wipibsthas dit siaswlsike racials sees Mary Gildea 
FLGAGLICMVEVILLON ciershatcrelstol sare slavulelqleistelccsiels alain sisistalsiets Arthur Shaw 
laa ct asia evemheusieheinreere ereterny ataictetatcterete ote mraletercistareye Mary Boland 
Mre.-J-Duros Pampiviellia ani sieectes oul sib ales Allison Skipwerth 
Mr. S pin lar its'sise «jecers ci cccnersisrere co alco iataes ate oyoie Edward Reese 
Neliv Rellsccgisasm taceccvertntpesanshe a racers Helen Lowell 
Mr. Hessefrosse Douglas Garden 
eddy eSpearing asic copies emscesinecinsiesioisisic pls William Castle 
Florence McCrickett +++-Rose Mary King 
Me sc Ewillerinsysapcanpener sasiebe sekGn nk aie Booth Howard 
hexStage Manager es cicsilasietnsies els sioleiueibieceielcrele bier J. A. Curtis 
Mrdie-Sheppard ss scicccvalee cleemourisiavieisiete aunjsreelereie Daisy Atherton 


Act I.—Drawing Reom in Home of Frederic Ritter, Act 
II.—Behind the Scenes at Horticultural Hall. Act III].— 
Same as Act I. Time—The Present. Staged by George 
Kelly. 


Fred Ritter returns home to find Mrs. Ritter up to 
her eyebrows in amateur theatricals. She has been 
called in by Mrs. J. Duro Pampinelli to play a part in a 
Little Theatre production of a one-act play, a part which 
another lady was forced to relinquish after her husband, 
on seeing her act, had suddenly suffered a fatal heart 
stroke. Mr. Ritter, being a plain, blunt person, without 
imagination, is also visibly affected when he catches a 
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glimpse of Mrs. Ritter at rehearsal and later on the stage. 
He thereupon puts his foot down and declares that either 
there will be no actresses in his home, or there will be 
no home. And Mrs. Ritter promises to be good. 


“SO THIS IS LONDON” 


A comedy in three acts by Arthur Goodrich. Produced 
by George M. Cohan at the Hudson Theatre, 
New York, August 30, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Hiram =Draper: (Janior)).<sssls dacs sacs dee ves Donald Gallaher 
‘Eleanor Beaucamp........ «Marie Carroll 
Lady Amy Ducksworth.. ...Lily Cahill 


Esiram Draper: sassja:cnteee oh.cie Edmund Breese 
Mrss) Bivann Draper. sis'cte ne c'ccics cies sce aacet ev Leah Winslow 
AL Blunkey vat: the URitzsiae at sone s edcsconcenits Edward Jephson 
Sir Percy Beaucamp............ -Lawrence D’Orsay 
WaRay PB edtoaipys:. arcievb saints cic: visseie/elsle eared cae Meee Cee Marion Grey 
Alfred i TLOWey Cutt: .sivrec eds. oleeie'e's ..Wallace Widdecombe 
RU ILOXIAR Binion) 15 ayele'e alae ovals leielsre ‘orale, Sisin t's aie siatese John M. Troughton 
RGM TOS s/alatale oietoisle isis sls laletsiets(ais' slo asieaic/als a aieimiciel? Robert Vivian 


Act I.—Draper’s Suite at the Ritz. Act II.—Sir Percy 
Beaucamp’s Living Room at Brimshot. Act III.—Lady 
Ducksworth’s Drawing Room. Time—The Present. Staged 
by John Meehan. 

Hiram Draper, Jr., son of a wealthy and excessively 
American shoe manufacturer, meets Eleanor Beaucamp, 
daughter of Sir Percy Beaucamp, a fearfully insular 
British shoe manufacturer, on board ship. The young 
people are attracted to each other and an engage- 
ment results. Arrived in London their respective parents 
violently oppose any suggestion of a match. Draper 
senior pictures the English as a ludicrous set of haw- 
hawing nincompoops (which picture is revealed in a 
comedy interlude) and Sir Percy sees the Americans as 
gum and tobacco-chewing monstrosities (also acted). 
When the Drapers and the Beaucamps really meet, how- 
ever, they are surprised and, in a measure, delighted to 
make the best of their children’s determination to unite 
the families—and the rival shoe factories. 
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“HER TEMPORARY HUSBAND” 


A farcical comedy in three acts by Edward A. Paulton. 
Produced by H. H. Frazee at the Frazee 
Theatre, New York, August 31, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Doctor Gordon Spencer.....cccsccscsecsceres George Parsons 
Kate: Tamers sai case a cin enioecnile sav nieigitinie'sisie oasis Selena Royle 
PO aes ciniaiciv-alcrsins 6p stoieisiatevaiere cistu nina esters @etstere Harry R. Allen 
Blanche Ingram <0: 0 +:a'eisisielois oloisistalulsinosistelelsin sisie's Ann Andrews 
Tom Burton......... William Courtenay 
Clarence Topping. ........csccceccescveccsces Henry Mortimer 


Act I.—Highcliff Sanitarium. Act II.—Blanche’s Summer 
Cottage. Act IJI.—Same as Act II. Time—The Present. 

Blanche Ingram wants to marry Clarence Topping, but 
her father’s will provides that if she does she loses a for- 
tune. She schemes, therefore, to marry another man 
first, preferably a weak, sickly man, and when she is 
legally a widow with a fortune to call back for Clarence. 
She seeks a husband with one foot in the grave at a 
sanitarium for incurables. Hearing of the conspiracy, 
Tom Burton, an adventurous young buck, and a friend 
of the sanitarium doctor, hides himself behind green 
glasses and a set of whiskers, substitutes for Blanche’s 
incurable, and later comes out from behind the whiskers 
and wins the heiress for himself. 


“MOLLY DARLING” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Otto Harbach and Wil- 
liam Cary Duncan; music by Tom Johnstone; 
lyrics by Phil Cook. Produced by Moore 
and Megley at the Liberty Theatre, 

New York, Sept. 1, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Henri | Ricardo dacbousnie modnouapdanadedsEuoe Albert Roccardi 
Chic”? Jiggs......-ssscccssccsocsccetecceccice Jack Donahue 
ed qoMoller s-nisai sara svoaies cisteointncietres ciaieeemtee Billy Taylor 


Trix s, Mortonsiess venice wociviisie sein reer eeacloe ee Billie Taylor 
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Molly Ricardo....... se cecccccccccrsesceseeseeMary Milburn 
Marivane......... Riasiraleleie waraterteime tna eitistens Catherine Mulqueen 
OR ver cactem serie cern cere sera alaree Selotienetnicls Cecil Summers 
NA RR OU WATE ste nto ra. ela 0 67a lo alolaia fie sitiermnte Rig eiele a ees Emma _ Janvier 
WACK SEARLON «/. ci cicivin's Ub teieiciete edn sitarsenoe Clarence Nordstrom 
Ghannceycer Ghesbro.. sire ae vsteisisloiseloalns sea eee odio Hal Forde 
Babe DIKLGL OL MES VOL err atr eS elatate oats aja sean’ Sia ttalens horareees Nina Penn 
IECHISIPAINES soc ccetei iss BAe cial arclactsio’s § slates betes taasis Jay Gould 
STGGADUY abel g cps sie sisi Cinin teelaleibistars-clotecats's wie ere, se ierer pales Ben Benny 
SHOWA cr salavere sip as atelciste ak oie eicinislaisraigys ciaiersieie vesicle Burke Wilson 


Act I.—Scene 1—Ricardo’s Workshop. Scene 2—Mrs. 
Redwing’s Estate. Act II—Scene 1—Ricardo’s Music 
Store. Scene 2-—‘‘Chic’s’? News-Stand. Scene 3—Reception 
Room, Melody Hall. Scene 4—Grand Salon, Melody Hall. 
Scene 5—A Fantasy of the Orient. Scene 6—The Spirit of 
the Disc. Scene 7—Westinghouse Broadcasting Station— 
“WJZ.’’ Staged by Julian Mitchell. 


Molly Ricardo’s father is a good musician but a poor 
provider. Molly writes a song which fails to please so 
long as it is sung as she intended it should be. But 
when it is properly “jazzed” it sells for $75,000 and 
saves Signor Ricardo from being dispossessed in the last 
act. “Chic” Jiggs, a friendly comedian, helps Mary put 
the song over. 


“BETTER TIMES” 
A musical spectacle by R. H. Burnside; music by Ray- 
mond Hubbell. Produced by Charles Dillingham 
at the Hippodrome, New York, Sept. 2, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Happy Lambert Claudius and Scarlet 
Nanette Flack The Orlandos 

Virginia Futrelle The Three Bobs 
Patrick and Francisco The Bell Brothers 
Marceline The Berlo Sisters 
Torbay Frank Johnson 

Robert McClellan Long Tack Sam and Co. 
George Herman Powers’ Elephants 


Staged by R. H. Burnside. 
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“THE ENDLESS CHAIN” 


A drama in three acts by James Forbes. Produced by 
A. L. Erlanger at the Cohan Theatre, New 
York, Sept. 4, 1922. 

Cast of characters — 


Nellieyy.WGbsb a'cterere ave cieisioretaistcieryerstoreiatolejotal tie! eSoais cystesecae Olive May 
NOTA si SF OWerisaisessc an dp cow clearer mare maian eles rcldiars Martha Mayo 
Wylie Dewemror Gece steels iccigioe Or eicerictelajeratersuniatejeveyeraielole Vera Halare 
A MYR CCVOR ais sieceiese-chis orinintiitolelaisceelmrnte of Margaret Lawrence 
Kenneth. Reetets sci csi ccles sinotis nissan ¢ Kenneth MacKenna 
Valentine “Webb... cic cesiniecnes tno (areueectic.n ce Kenneth Hunter 
Billy) sDemarmore stsyeyerats cinta myeeaNeypiaiatstaisieyetateloleraoare( ae Harry Stubbs 
Androw’ “Haleiviyarcicisiceinic sfeisvleane ceive eis alcoves 00 Harry Minturn 


The scenes of the play are laid at the Hotel Florentine, 
New York City. Staged by James Forbes. 

Amy Reeves, wife of Kenneth Reeves, is jealous of the 
success of her young husband’s inferiors. To advance 
his interests she adopts the methods of the gaudy set 
in New York and seeks to win the favor of a wealthy 
man in whose power it is to give Kenneth a fine posi- 
tion. Her affair with Andrew Hale, the wealthy man in 
question, becomes so involved that it excites the sus- 
picion of the husband and a scandal is threatened. Amy 
and Kenneth escape the more serious consequences of the 
situation and determine to make a fresh start. 


“SALLY, IRENE AND MARY” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Eddie Dowling and 
Cyrus Wood; lyrics by Raymond Klages; music by 
J. Fred Coots. Produced by the Messrs. Shu- 
bert at the Casino Theatre, New York, 

Sept. 4, 1922. 

Cast of characters — 


Jiminio eDuganiincs cosinssasc ieaciie tetelle cere Eddie Dowling 
Mess" Dugatiin oiGisieaavcsne beanie pte « veceeee clot Josie Intropidi 
Mary O"Brienss. crece,<siseitn aslesrscamsenreee eteteeisitie aie Edna Morn 
Mrs5GO Brieniasckinutecinsos ts semeinace tices cs aot Maude Odell 
Sal yiivierereis' safes aco vatursave eatin eisai rie eicralt oneel a uigioionsiere Jean Brown 
Marga. CLANCY. .c delois'sls ot sis wanes siseninieene ai Sestie Clara Palmer 
Se SSE OCOD a PO GnaEas AM adtions AUS aAamoanie Kitty Flynn 
Rodman | Jonoss sio:.\c ceils s oiersretsrelececwieinieteioe Hal Van Rensselaer 
Maxie, SS. ONEAs\ciele's cca olerecsis el simstsielainate Van etceriomes Winifred Harris 
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Clarence!) Mdwardesig. .scich asec cess vuigeseues Alfred Gerrard 
NEES Se MEV OLB oreo crea sis a cietaint Nae a te ornercie alee aie aes Joseph Clark 
Percy: Piteveralds cicero ¢ cs cates si casa cs Burford Hampden 
Al mei CleVGland serene has Mek eles wear athe Cate Stanley Ford 
SUIS Gs caleaieniseture ta chiate atin tars cuealdis obok eee D. J. Sullivan 
TOBY as sisinis o's wearetens SORE Ge tat ha eR eee D. Jj. Sullivan 
Mts ManC ae yrs, cas es cin hi slases Me ease aly Eddie O’Connor 
PARAS SREOGFES ES ene dene yee Se rhe iene Gene Collins 
Wranlinicsn a cemacier Cee varie cee rare Sade mike cee William Mason 
Pirate Draseer 20) Gitlee nd. wasccs caries anak Henrietta Byron 
Second Dresser to Girls............sceeeceeees Louise Arnold 
Detective of Hotel Astor.....:...0.cscecnecvencs Frank Binns 
Carriage Man, Hotel Astor..........cccceesenses Fred Packard 
AEC RGU NE cra eS xtonieiiiie se Lipa ae. Mee hee ea Helen Heller 
VERT @ PER ELO et ortsy fares sic aiosersece el ekels accra eats wee alas Mabel Kokin 
OTN Y ore! Saeeesvais eo eoneis aeiaiete eral Yaidia sors ev niclaterateans Bonna O’Dear 
AN GRE Te) Sunn eh iate eck Wis wigs die tersre cry a Riotiioresiae dane nie wove Mary Corday 
Mes. Pomeroy 2Gilbert:.cojoeicccé cciisewsauierwantewaes Bonna O’Dear 
MSR OMY BE OG lis ajar elsisreeje) sioeisie'elé vicina wee ole Henrietta Byron 
Mrs) Fitzgibbons. (Conroy; <ojs.s/e0 se se osiercisng ecietes Louise Arnold 


Mrs. Carter Smith..... ..-Helen Heller 
Mrs. De La Croix .-Mabel Kokin 
Darwen ber OV etch wisty ie ialaler< ciara a(alete slo oazem claw e-aislets Genise Corday 
Staged by Frank Smithson. Under supervision J. J. Shubert. 

Sally, Irene and Mary are three little girls living in 
the tenement district of New York. They are given a 
chance on the stage by a theatrical manager, and within a 
year are the talk of the town. Jimmie Dugan, a young 
plumber engaged to Mary, having saved his money and 
bought a Ford, follows Mary to Broadway, but discovers 
that she has entered the Rolls-Royce set. Her love 
remains true to Jimmie, however, and in the end they are 
happily married. 


“HUNKY DORY” 


A comedy in three acts by Macdonald Watson. Pro- 
duced by Marc Klaw, Inc., at the Klaw Theatre, 
New York, September 4, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


RY POGDAD cca'n'es ccsa wh cieleia sid aioe awenalwniahew cuisies Angus Adam 
MOOBY ig: e.ccs\cin nies siein's, 0o'p eie-disle:x ain erelelf, siaivvw.e cre Objelvieuie Nell Barker 
GUY areas cioieiophioa tie ola Micioie dite claleeidrelere:d allstars seis Stella Campbell 
tak ype Gry as a craic iu clateinvctele Cran tie hisiecd sine stieceleiselede Walter Roy 
Specky Todd. is citiccidy ci sise aie ev ciasssielne Robert Drysdale 
Mrs. Maciadyeniss:. scien: wide dieceeee e's Frances Ross Campbell 
Peter Magamiguss <scgixiccoesonvseciverse ts Macdonald Watson 
MPA VAC LLOW vic atecsied Vis Fermin ax vreleld Maislecmorasone ¥. Manning Sproston 


Act I.—The Shop of Specky Todd. Act II—The Home 
of Hunky Dory. Act III.—Same as Act Il. The Scenes Are 
Uaid in a Lowland Scottish Village. 
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“THE PLOT THICKENS” 


A comedy in three acts from the Italian of Luigi Barzini 
and Arnaldo Fraccaroli, adapted by Thomas Beer. 
Produced by Brock Pemberton at the Booth 
Theatre, New York, Sept. 5, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Adonis Duckworth........... ..Edwin Nicander 
Josephs snes cccsse --Roy Cochrane 
i asper Mangione 


Halliday. ..Fred House 
Claudine Dupont........ -Remy Carpen 
Benjamin» (Playfair (JOmesiicic on ciorsiciors’s cicleie.c cveie, e/eleicte John Thorn 
BBUUE Sia oie siviotalnieie's/ainiwiais leis . Albert Bannister 


-Neil Quinlan 
+ John Saunders 
..Edward Lester 
Mike Sheehan .-Dallas Welford 
Mike Sheehan, Junio: ...-Dwight Frye 
Grizzel McNab afewislelsiate Janet Murdock 
Joseph R. Mann 
DER PAROS tees cixas cis aisiae siareuiominisicies cists nies wien sine Jack Amory 

Act I.—Adonis Duckworth’s Long Island Estate. Act IlL— 
Claudine’s Boudoir, New York City. Act III—Same as 
Act I. Staged by Brock Pemberton. 


Third Player.. 
Basil Fanshawe. 


Adonis Duckworth, rich and bored with life, engages 
a moving picture director to jolt him with a few 
thrills. By the terms of the bargain the thrills are to 
come as a surprise. The night the director is supposed 
to start work, Adonis’ fiancée appoints a rendezvous with 
the chief seducer of the movie troupe and burglars enter 
his house and steal a sack of antiques and an automobile. 
Because he will not accept his catastrophe seriously, his 
friends and relatives try to put Adonis in an insane 
asylum. He has considerable trouble getting hold of 
the movie director in time to save himself. 
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“WILD OATS LANE” 


A melodrama in three acts by George Broadhurst, based 
on Gerald Beaumont’s story, “The Gambling 
Chaplain.” Produced by George Broad- 
hurst at the Broadhurst Theatre, 

New York, Sept. 6, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Pathene JOC ec ceriics cosaroreees rene ncaue chic Maclyn Arbuckle 
The Up-and-Down Kid............... ..-Richard Barbee 
Mine? PYOlessor:. cic sereisisis/clsie 6 .-Douglas Wood 
Smiley Kirk.ic5.3.... Eat Neat mek .-.Daniel Davis 
Psy VARS > WOK. aicinds ae tales ses Kee ..James Bradbury, Jr. 
ABCHORY “REY ROIGS i. 6:4svau iu poietic ds clsiece eben ies Howard Nugent 
BAP Gale ua vamatsaGramieeelavenige ss jeeie argivis citeeo einen John Ellis 
reson JEM aw scices onasiicae wages cee cles acne aes le James Jefferson 
Polscen= SOT ZEantaic.s oc seie'o's.vssls aenle ale ip sain sored ote Thomas Gunn 
WEEE MIRTIC soo aie soins aisialeisigie dain sine ele da sinlase Marion Coakley 
PROS ie rasa aeiinla Co.-<-¥ Steals arg sine diane Saeiblor es Edna May Oliver 
Rose O/ Connell isiecrcie.c.eisls sale ace disieleisiseieeis) areas Hope Sutherland 
Milles: MHelen€si cic ccassctastwadewenwseeesentees Judith Vosselli 
Retest SB Vans ea catinass s sisane * jasioaent oeanie te Florence Earle 
Sy Reval da seca aiace vse cleie cla e isles via, s'0, ciara etnereigjareiens Camilla Lyon 
PREG ADICHOSG sc clevelela's/sversia! sole sislatdieieye cic sinelere/aiela Margaret Nugent 
Mira. aMIaMnerinig,s\elaivie «iata/pie loin aiole cleieisie! oinienestesz/cie Eda von Buelow 
Caroline. Cummings.........sssceeecsseees Pauline Breustedt 


The Action of the Play Takes Place in the Home of 
Father Joe. Time—The Present. Place—A City in the U. S. 
Staged by Mrs. Trimble Bradley. 


Father Joe, a democratic member of the priesthood, 
seeking to help the residents of a tough part of the city 
known as Wild Oats Lane, takes charge of a “get-away 
fund” left by a Chicago gambler to help criminals escape 
the law. Among those who apply for aid is “The Up- 
and-Down Kid,” whose previous love affair with “Sweet 
Marie” has sent that unfortunate into the Lane. Through 
his kindly and diplomatic friendship Father Joe is able 
to reform the Kid and to gain his forgiveness of “Sweet 
Marie.” 
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“A FANTASTIC FRICASSEE” 


A musical revue in fifteen scenes. Produced by Mar- 
guerite Abbott Barker at the Greenwich Village 


Theatre, New York, Sept. 11, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Bobby Edwards Jimmy Kemper 
Dorothy Smoller Edwin Strawbridge 
Jean White John Decker 
Jeannette MacDonald Leland Morris 

Jay Strong Suzanne Ciamia 
Roy Shield’s Orchestra Dolores Farris 
Andre Chotin William Jordan 


Directed by Andre Chotin 


“THE GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES” 


A revue in two acts, book and lyrics by George V. 
Hobart, John Murray Anderson and Irving Cea- 
sar; music by Louis A. Hirsch. Produced 


by Bohemians, Inc., at the Shubert 
Theatre, New York, Sept. 12, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


John Hazzard Lucille Chalfonte 
Bert Savoy Frankie Heath 
Jay Brennan Marjorie Peterson 
Carl Randall Julia Silvers 
George Rasely Yvonne Georges 
John Sheehan Harriette Gimbel 
Alexander Yakoleff George Clifford 
Eugenia Repelsky Helen McDonald 


Staged by John Murray Anderson. 


“WHY MEN LEAVE HOME” 


A comedy in three acts by Avery Hopwood. Produced 


by Wagenhals and Kemper at the Morosco 
Theatre, New York, Sept. 12, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


ERULIOT ccicieisis/clelsiaie’oloisieieisisirievoua elersie isleiereveinieeterselelove Minor Watson 
Grandma scene cei bsisieisleisne cele uolaniasticl ce ctaivioaite Jessie Villars 
TROY s ciaieleroa cialis arobiejeielaiareleleteeatererets Srainvaivints John McFarlane 
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INGA tate Nees k sle etek sider cision Theresa Maxwell Conover 
SEE Y ov iaretosio eitiecio aise Giaieiv alas ietee umm aan Audrey Hart 
Sybil ++-Isabel Leighton 
Billy --Norval Keedwell 
AS ETO as levelaisiee is cielo sielgve viele Oa us wisisleicsviaitiere ousmere Herbert Yost 
RE Se UOC MO TORGEC UMOORE RC CLES Er on Paul Everton 
BVOLIGs sate enrawlcre a Sthisinie SaeNO Niele mele matin sie ceases Wauna Loraine 
MID iaveiare arelcate s:ailotviaaisx be Pula Raa Rea Peggy Lytton 


The Scene of the Play is Long Island. The Time—The 
Presert. Staged by Collin Kemper. 


Tom, Artie and Sam have been spending the summer 
at home alone while their respective mates, Fifi, Betty 
and Nina, have been touring Europe. These wives have 
a way of leaving their husbands frequently. This time 
they are horrified to find on their return that the hus- 
bands threaten to rebel. They do rebel, in fact. Tom, 
at least, tells Fifi, that he is through with the kind of 
life she has been leading him. He had hoped he had 
married a wife, not a Cook’s tourist. Fifi tries all her 
arts to win him back, including the display of a gorgeous 
negligée guaranteed by the maker to interest even a 
husband. But Tom will not be mollified—not before the 
last act. Then all the wives are properly subdued and 
all the husbands happily triumphant. 


“DREAMS FOR SALE” 
A play in three acts by Owen Davis, Produced by Wil- 
liam A. Brady at the Playhouse, New 
York, September 13, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


ARO’ POldWAt sc wecr veces sasieweny en s.ccnagicg.oare Katherine Grey 
Rafus, Baldwin. ....ccssscccssssedesesevesevaes Edward Emery 
Weasthidirriaideca seca sisdicippiniesaist ciasisivievcisaieieistare Grace Wooding 
AI CoISWOl GO starelar eis he'sielejsiaie' e/a) 01 a.bin) crais(eielaiele Donald Cameron 
Mildred’) Popes iccisic.o: vie: dsieie.n joie vice i000 oie 0 ve aieies Rose Burdick 


..Raymond Hackett 
..+-Helen Gahagan 
James Donlin 


Tommy Kerr... 
Anne Baldwin.. 
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Bi aE all Gri velatcieteieis deteve gistetsieiviaisvelerelere (aise Patrick Henry Crosby 
Arthur PIN a ghiviac e/e.siaiele:aisieteceinta?s\ain's alo)ale eiaininin aine'als loin iat! John Bohn 
Rosalie) Ballon sic. sas a0 <sitiarcuisislesieleies siaisiaisieleieys Mary Brittain 


Act I.—The Living Room of Rufus Baldwin’s Home in a 
Large New England City. Act II—Scene 1—The North Line 
of the ‘“‘Baldwin Property,’”? in the Forests of Aroostook 
County, Me. Scene 2—Jim Griswold’s Cabin. Act IlI.—The 
Baldwin Camp on Partridge Lake. Staged by William A. 
Brady. 

For twenty years there has been a Nash-Baldwin feud, 
started when Rufus Baldwin refused to let his sister 
marry Peter Nash. Anne Baldwin, three times expelled 
from college, returns home interested in, if not engaged 
to, Peter Nash’s nephew, Arthur. She is really in love, 
however, with Jim Griswold, the sweetheart of her girl- 
hood. If she will marry Arthur, says the elder Nash, he 
will forget the hurt the Baldwins did him and save them 
from a business smash that he has engineered to threaten 
them. This starts the old feud all over again. Anne, 
forced to choose between her lovers, accepts Arthur but 
throws him over for Jim, after she shoots that young 
man and realizes how much he means to her. A planned 
explosion settles both the feud and the question of busi- 
ness supremacy, and the marital plans of the neighbor- 


hood. 


“THE AWFUL TRUTH” 


A comedy in three acts by Arthur Richman. Produced 
by Charles Frohman at the Henry Miller Theatre, 
New York, September 18, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Daniell, Leesoniancsintewcntaetesca cree prem sack wheat ralawkice Paul Harvey 
Stacey TENE si erersietetersialelausenrelsicletoleycielsioteie's George K. Barraud 
JAY SOM lercieyoleieie se valeceaierelale taieieiaieisyeine seratenhee aes Lewis A. Sealy 
TuCy aWarrinens ccecelrsialdere dardeitisiteiselianaeteneceiste Ina _ Claire 
MraiepEeesorn. + sntciieleaitolarcitertereltststaleletorercrels Louise Mackintosh 
Jorephines Trentsriacceccialsce cule wicisawisiesiot Cora Witherspoon 
Norma ‘Satterlyi scp ins at els vvisiow's wavleetae sarteuln Bruce McRae 
Gelestesie nearesistste vie since uisisislcintcieieieicletsis arcieleteteiare Kyra Alanowa 
Rufhs Kempstercictesic cle clecnsjsictesie e\elsials seine Raymond Walburn 


Act I,—Eustace Trent’s. Act II.—Lucy Warriner’s. Act 
TII.—Lucy Warriner’s. 
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Lucy Warriner, divorced from Norman Satterly, has 
engaged herself to marry Daniel Leeson, a wealthy but 
rather uncouth Westerner from the open spaces, also 
known as God’s own country. Leeson has heard rumors 
of a scandal connected with Lucy’s divorce and asks that 
the matter be cleared up to his own and his suspicious 
aunt’s satisfaction. Lucy thereupon sends for her first 
husband to satisfy her prospective second husband that 
there was nothing she need be ashamed of in the pro- 
ceedings having to do with her legal release from matri- 
mony. Satterly is pleased to oblige, and happy to lie 
like a gentleman. But while he is doing it he falls in 
love with Lucy all over again and ends by remarrying 
her, while Leeson, just as well pleased at his escape, 
returns to the West. 


SIVS/A, BOY!” 
A comedy in three acts by William A. McGuire. Pro- 
duced by Sam H. Harris at the Sam H. Harris 
Theatre, New York, Sept. 19, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


CUO: DIRE cect cies toa wclaleviosair vie ¢.sen John Daly Murphy 
IV eras KEPORIEGY ISARNICS eC OgaH CcatoR DEAT TGOMDOOOCRE Doo Jean Adair 
MOOR OL: RANE co 0!0iv. 5.ais) 16:4. S0jasd W's did ainlajajd a. ’a wiwreisie Robert Ames 
ANG HE, OP OGIGS 5 ope nee occa ben s'siceisle vie 'sleieree Charles Lawrence 
PUL S y VANCO's oni elaie oe aihvela acd afuis sieieiaiarsiO\e a)0\9- Dorothy Mackaye 


Marjorie Pletcher. i524) vcssesassses tes ...Hortense Alden 
Rey. David Talbot... aloceialelel viele tieieleeies Peter Lang 
Ree Wan PCHGICCOM cicis cicisiela\ein\e'e ss oie 100s ic0 ...Joseph Kilgour 
Rita ai PONGLEHORS onic atdisis/d'cin's sic'avelsdicls sale ca minje:e Millicent Hanley 
RCUNEEN | ELOLMIES so'civicjoieluialnisiejaieve di</e1nlola:s) w/e o!e\e 6x Richard Pitman 
Maurice Hemmendinger...........+seeeeeee James R. Waters 

Prologue—The Living Room of Chester Blake’s Home in 
Carbondale, Pa. Act I.—The Same. Act II.—The Blakes’ 
Home. Act III.—The Same. Staged by Sam Forrest. 


The Chester Blakes, one year married and living hap- 
pily in a Pennsylvania town, are expecting a baby. 
When it arrives it’s a boy and the Blakes are wonderfully 
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contented and ready to stay on in their own home town 
indefinitely. Chester has become the young Woolworth 
of the village and everything is rosy. Then comes an 
offer from a real Woolworth in New York to take Chester 
to the big city at a $10,000-a-year salary. Chester doesn’t 
want to go, considering his home prospects of more 
importance, but Mrs. Chet is eager for the adven- 
ture and they go. In New York they acquire a boot- 
- legger, a lot of jewelry bills, a swell flat, and expensive 
friends. Then Chester loses his job and things look 
fearfully black. In the adjustment the Blakes return to 
the simple life, broke but ready to begin over again. 


“ORANGE BLOSSOMS” 


A comedy with music in three acts by Fred de Gresac 
from the play “La Passerelle,” by Fred de Gresac 
and Francis de Croisset; music by Victor Her- 
bert; lyrics by B. G. de Sylva. Produced 
by Edward Royce at the Fulton The- 
atre, New York, Sept. 19, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
PwWy ere Rrassac.ajecisiscincmieletbiniee cies ae laete cies sie nie Pat Somerset 


Wallies. icwcalwcm ene pacters ..Queenie Smith 
...»Maurice Darcy 


Baron Roger Belmont... -»Robert Michaels 
IRSIELY, ciusessce nisin sr eiatalefoansainieieinierctoisieioe tice mavetcints aiaioleeceiare Edith Day 
VsIRY © RIGSA sae voces cramer ce Scymeaitite seceh se ke Hal Skelley 
Helene) de), Vasquez. sc.cues siaciecs vlereeiclee edie Phyllys Le Grand 
AUD UBED sae x eacaiuta eiavrie eislalateta wala sialnia Wescsisis}syacs Sine, Robert Fischer 
NING sictacpaoiie chilsig sicivietsseaimassirseperosieisole oreniniery Nancy Welford 
BRASSAC’S CLIENTS 
Gece Malas sieccit scares Weiretawiers'e case mia eiecepin ls Evelyn Darville 
Christiane: de \ Mirando) cori. cise /scews)edjels erainsissiveiaicis Alta King 
JUNC LOM wa vice cine wa cnlenmneriekisisss er Sesialore sic Dagmar Oakland 
Wolande Da PoStsis cuce cep anesten canine a imr es Emily Drange 
Paulette idem revorserns creierecicteleleic iovstersiece svelte revere Fay Evelyn 
Simone Garrick ...-Diana Stegman 
FLOGiNA~ MOIHAC ayo t cis atic ia isl ese vale eines Wies.e)b alanis ere eles Eden Gray 
Valentine: Vetdomesccci os ssven awe eveiawnaeas Vera de Wolfe 
GENTLEMEN IN THE CASE 
Thontas’ Fitzpattick .i.ics.d. inh waows sc ncs ena eva Abner Barnart 
Frank. Curreds iiss oc hve nettle piaceaabewes Ctwasing Jack Whiting 
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Oliver Stewarts s. Gasce ancl tase de gous gaccecec pee Gayle Mays 
RIOMMY IMOTERS Sac cea yecue setew neon ncerver con Clinton Merrill 
DANCERS 
Queenie Smith, Elva Pomfret, Nancy Welford, Mary Lucas 
Act I,—Lawyer’s Office, Paris. Act II.—Kitty’s Villa at 
Cannes. Act III.—Garden of Kitty’s Villa at Cannes. 

Staged by Edward Royce. 


This musicalized version of “The Marriage of Kitty” 
follows the original story closely. Kitty, in from the 
country looking for a job, agrees to marry the Baron 
Roger Belmont and divorce him immediately so that he 
can collect an inheritance denied him by the will of a 
relative if he marries the Brazilian dancer with whom he 
is in love. Discovering Kitty to be much more charming 
than his Brazilian, Roger changes his mind after they 
are married and refuses to go through with the divorce, 
which is as Kitty planned it in the first place. 


“PASSING SHOW OF 1922” 


A musical revue; book and lyrics by Harold Atteridge; 
music by Alfred Goodman. Produced by the 
Messrs. Lee and J. J. Shubert at the 
Winter Garden, New York, 

September 20, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Willie Howard Mlle. Alcorn 
Eugene Howard Francis Renault 
George Hassell Janet Adair 
Sam Ash Fooshee Sisters 
Fred Allen The Lockfords 
Nat Nazarro, Jr. The Macweys 


Arthur Margetson Gertrude Lang 
Staged by J. C. Huffman; supervised by J. J. Shubert. 
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“BANCO” 


A comedy in three acts adapted by Clare Kummer from 
the French by Alfred Savoir. Produced by 
William Harris, Jr. at the Ritz Theatre, 

New York, Sept. 20, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Charlotte wicictecivieisieisieisieisteleloinieicla/ateleisielelsiele eraleicisreate'e Lola Fisher 
POrters scievic lotzveisl sta leis iaasts ole afore tetalaloreieiay ale) stetelsieis etarelsvets Hall Higley 
UE GUIS cra orale ieicicie's!siniaosele einai evoluitiale eieieineraiere Edward G. Robinson 
Baron Henri Delignieres:)., nccciecis|siciele sisisis) jee aces Francis Byrne 


DOIG caine cine cultiapisiclede gam Gh tlaleietsi<lepieh feicenl= aloe Alice John 
George Dalou........... .-Robert Strange 
Wey dada aieicoierers clotoletaleloloyetaietel ctetcielsi atsteioleletelaisiote J. Malcolm Dunn 


Count Alexandre de Iussac (nicknamed ‘‘Banco’’), 
Alfred Lunt 
Baroness Delignieres..........seeeececsees Charlotte Granville 
Act I.—Waiting Room of the Casino at La Baule. Act II.— 
Living Room of the Delignieres’ Chateau in Touraine. Act 
III.—Charlotte’s Bedroom. Time—The Present. Staged by 
Robert Milton. 


Charlotte, wife of Count Alexander de Lussac, whose 
fondness for baccarat has earned him the sobriquet of 
“Banco,” calls at the Casino where her husband is play- 
ing and sends him word that she will stay there until he 
is finished. The Count, angered by her interference, 
sends word back that he will continue to play so long as 
she remains in the building. For eighty-four hours they 
stick it out. Then Charlotte gives in, goes home, and: 
gets a divorce. A year later she is married to an insipid 
country squire. The night of her wedding “Banco” 
breaks into her room and contrives to get her new hus- 
band out. To keep him in a respectable state of mind 
Charlotte is obliged to play cards with “Banco” till 
dawn. Then he convinces her that she still loves him 
and that he is worthy her forgiveness. Whereupon 
Charlotte goes away to apply for an annulment of her 
second marriage, probably on the ground that it never 
has been consummated. 
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“EAST OF SUEZ” 
A play in five scenes by W. Somerset Maugham. Pro- 


duced by A. H. Woods at the Eltinge Theatre, 
New York, September 21, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Harold Knox: ..c.c2050 piste siniare sy WACstuS n-9, ine raters: Geoffrey Kerr 
NW aaietesasaic rd yoy atetnjcse ta ctdiey sia is Syaioisighereisissvieie sisi @ioare tas Nathaniel Sack 
Henry An dexsostics as ssc) snie'sicvienia'eie'a vidaierniare eaeals Leonard Mudie 
Anita ly Sartre sion oceioco oleis) siete siais wisiaie-cisiearsigivvelasiors Catherine Proctor 
IS@OTZO WGA WAY, 6/ci,0.0.0 45s) easa\eisyeisio vinluierd a nieisiecaee John Halliday 
DBL ey tar tun tel-lctelaiole! ove aidiecs)e's'n disierelvielayaiesverelelacrajereiee Florence Reed 
Hea H ait Chen gins sis ccicisiso's can clcreialpeielciviaviaiern outs Howard Lang 
My Ly settee ins xp sero cla) oiexe alia cssiersiciesoiereveieinrotstays Gypsy O’Brien 
PET AUCHABE ETTORE cai css c.carniain cp prwipteinsivre A's elds isvohe John Spencer 
AMPA C OLY ECS oe sivie's orcicic-clazsiclerersiniaioistereicinie,o evatstarelsve\elevele Miss Koven 


Scene IA Small Verandah on an Upper Story of the 
British-American Tobacco Company’s Premises. Scene II.— 
The Temple of Fidelity and Virtuous Inclination. Scene 
Ill.—The Sitting Room in the Andersons’ Part of the 
Temple. Scene IV.—The Courtyard in the Andersons’ Part 
of the Temple. Scene V.—The Sitting Room in the Ander- 
sons’ Part of the Temple. Time of Action—Now. Place— 
Pekin, China. 


George Conway, attached to the British legation in 
Pekin, discovers that his best friend, Henry Anderson, 
has become engaged to marry Daisy, a beautiful Eurasian 
whose English father had had her educated in England. 
Conway had known Daisy years before, and been deeply 
in love with her, but had not married her, both because 
she was a half-caste and because he knew that she had 
had other lovers. Realizing it is too late to save his 
friend, Conway makes the best of the situation. After 
the wedding he tries to see as little as possible of Daisy, 
but is gradually fascinated by her anew. When he can 
no longer bear the humiliation of his treachery to his 


friend, he kills himself. 
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“THE EXCITERS” 


A comedy in four acts by Martin Brown. Produced by 
the Selwyns at the Times Square Theatre, 
New York, September 22, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Eeminizads = Marilleyic ccncnsevises saccis ccosvekas Enid Markey 
Lexington “Dalrymple: iiss cicero cciiticcc ccs ccce Chester Morris 
Mesa- Hilary “Randiisc.ccucianisenis vicew ss eieciciesiee Thais Lawton 
SSReusfete ERAT 5 (o's vsaivie siste'g/'ehsieihia'aiwin tal elelelieiote Tallulah Bankhead 
Hilary: SRanidis viviswt ois o's einai ered cavisiate cnieie seers Marsh Allen 
Meea' Rect hia tan ci sieraceieve di oturein bin iotstercinie'e.sise. ctserelaera Frederick Karr 
Sumer Dalrymple sits osacctereteiaVoletate(ais'e)cleiaisisivelew Robert Hyman 
Nath baaa sar erence aie orarsistmcienmenstas role Baeieid are coments Florence Flinn 
Data BARES ee a tet alas aim otarattial emia ie lalwicra Siereieisielale Allan Dinehart 
Chaulleurin.teiei.cscacion kets e sees rot sasoeswae Albert Marsh 
Joselyn: /Basset-Browitt is aivecisieiece stoxeerc/eloieieieiaicieleioe Echlin Gayer 
SeVMOUL WA. w steiontetols otvesisiherateraarsial eld. sieiuie slate Wright Kramer 
Miss. Filesssviciwijs neice seicinncias sictersess Biv e'aipie Aline MacMahon 
Eilach es Bagariscicute carole caterer cic aistale ereleisiaisicietseraiers Roy Gordon 
Stic DOG iS Fe awe wees alesivres Mess isin clela/aieloiejsserele Edwin Walter 
Binet, Maw ssciersis atcleiawe cies eerste visle-aciare nia ei slalelatgiala Jerry Hart 
Second: s Matra. jocnciiorsivicie senisrsaiaieu se Wesiteidioe Sidney Dudley 


Act I.—The Lounge at the Rands’ Place on Long Island. 
Act II.—In Rufus’ Room. Act III.—The Offices of the 
World-Wide Banner and Emblem Co. Act IV.—In Rufus’ 
Room. Time—The Present. Staged by Edgar Selwyn. 
_ “Rufus” Rand, eighteen, beautiful and restless, is 
bored stiff with life in general. She is one of a group 
of equally blasé young persons who have banded them- 
selves together as “The Exciters,” agreeing to take every 
opportunity to start anything that will furnish a thrill. 
On the way to a party, Rufus unintentionally skids her 
car into a ditch and suffers a temporary paralysis of the 
spine. Brought home there is danger she may die before 
morning. If she dies unwed the family will lose a for- 
tune. In her semi-conscious state she cries aloud for a 
husband. The only available man is a burglar, who has 
been trapped by the sudden return of the family to the 
house. Rufus insists on marrying him. Months later, 
discovering the burglar to be good-looking and interest- 
ing, she refuses to get a divorce, much to the consterna- 
tion of her family but to the great joy of the other 
exciters. A way is found eventually to give “Rufus” the 
thrill of her young life. He wasn’t a burglar at all, 


‘ 
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“LA TENDRESSE” 


A drama in three acts by Henry Bataille. Produced at 
the Empire Theatre, New York, Sept. 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Monseigneur de Cabriac...........0..eeseeecees Elmer Brown 
Patil UBAPTIAG ch ciare% fae Fleece ovis ane ae Henry Miller 
Masthie» Dollieres ics vac coke aaeiisivia ce ess Ruth Chatterton 
Mademoiselle Louise.............0..005: Marguerite St. John 
PARED 19D etctata alvin: cares oxayare/eisyslaeus suas aisjessaererae ecco eG Louis Le Bay 
MEOTO We wlsesnitor eaters wars a ci sia Wierate sa ural ib ararsietstaiuie igi wranelele Elfin Finn 
BRA EMMIS RR ge ino ta ceed Anish vies KEG cs ip aad WRT wee William Pearce 
MUG = GOVOERESN 6 eign cass a cose cen ust hele wean eee Norma Havey 
WEEN acess Cae as ook eee eae Seen E SSNS H. Cooper-Cliffe 
BiB OTR ICG res ch cin Stein csi int sae a esse TO Edward Mackay 
Mile .-aPigraines:. ccc cee cannes bev soe hee soo ee cigo Mary? howler 
GRE TG ed BIg sores ic Seon okies bie Wikia Bh oieleae wr Sydney Riggs 
GENE MOU CA LIGHY:- cisicwniniccjeicieis bieieinese® oslo Jean de la Cruz 
Sooty Ce WAL Fee hg es Pee etic DE SEG William Hanley 
Aleta Sergey sccd, ovisie ree wtedeweaaeiisied « cksiccks Ronald Colman 
MORE Raat iararwinraia)e avalsiciatnve bras Ale erat dinisivaanls niaietolefers A. G. Andrews 
BUSI Ns Me RRGEO Ua wore crsidiaisiad dsiivicinw mele weba-ee ecco siren Florence Fair 


The Action Occurs in Barnac’s House in Paris. Staged by 
Henry Miller. 


Paul Barnac, the finest dramatist in France, has been 
living happily with his favorite actress, Marthe Dellieres, 
who is a widow and the mother of two children. She is, 
however, several years younger than he, and when his 
best friends, thinking to save him humiliation, intimate 
that she is unfaithful, he is supremely unhappy. To 
quiet his jealousy Barnac sets a trap for his young 
mistress, stationing stenographers back of a curtain when 
he is supposed to be out of town. Later he reads to her, 
as though it were a scene from a new play, an extract 
from her conversation with a younger lover in which 
their relations are plainly revealed. As punishment 
Barnac sends Marthe away, but two years later his lone- 
liness bids him call her back. He can do without love, 
he sighs, but he cannot do without tenderness, and if she 
will only be a little kind to him he will be happy. Lov- 
ing him deeply, for all her other interests, Marthe 
agrees to that arrangement. 
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“SPITE CORNER” 
A comedy in three acts by Frank Craven. Produced by 


John Golden at the Little Theatre, New 
York, Sept. 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Reabel Bur gees s'srcisia cis ioloteta/eipteleletiolssieleisistelalsietsielalalsiste Eva Condon 
MATIN COOL ROX levers: a10:o\eioiele\eleisioreic olelaicvevelislelalelniele Marie L. Day 
When VGGGG Nas iwc cies cos tatatan aia slarctelan etaieis aiaiete Percy Pollock 


ROWE WE AE ROP sr iaiciaaio. ose s aie nlalens se sivineiviaia's simianaie’s James Seeley 
Elizabeth Dean ..-Madge Kennedy 
Mrent Douthetts citcciss ceatorneieieiciaie ctersliaiiejololcisioveis ote Mattie Keene 
Wathar (EAtUiMe? o.0.5 0 ds ca cls saisciniclecinuenow sixes Stephen Maley 
BER. SINGISOMs ic cic +:/e\ela's slule oan: sinivivie eas» vibe 6,0 910° George Goiman 


John Lattimer.... ...-Jason Robards 
Mme. Florence... ..Beatrice Noyes 
MEd Danialeye citversisiaierersiale e\eiole'ese eis)eieleie's slaisiain c/s lalele'siclers John Keefe 
Mrs Allen Siivicis'e <icia1s viol cie's's slele oleloiviolsle\s;o e/s\sieisleleivioleiuisio'e Sam Coit 

The Scene of the Play is the Shop and the Home of 
Elizabeth Dean in the Town of Dean. 


Before Elizabeth Dean was born in the town of Dean, 
which was founded by her father’s people, there had 
been a Dean-Lattimer family feud. During the feud the 
Lattimers hated the Deans quite as much, if not more 
than, the Deans hated the Lattimers. But as Elizabeth 
grew up, and as John Lattimer grew up, the feud became 
silly to them and they decided to have nothing to do with 
it. In fact they became practically engaged. Then 
John went away to make the necessary fortune, while 
Elizabeth stayed on in her little shop, she being the 
modiste of the village. Five years passed, John forgot 
to write after the first two, and Elizabeth tried to forget 
him. Then old Nathan Lattimer had a stroke and John 
came home. He came to see Elizabeth first, but he said 
nothing about their engagement. And he saw no pros- 
pect of their getting married, which so angered Eliza- 
beth that when Nathan Lattimer wanted to buy her store 
and the lot on which it stood to put up a fine business 
block in Dean, she swore she would never sell, just for 
spite. She did sell, however, though it took a lot of per- 
suading, and of course she married John. 


‘ 
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“ON THE STAIRS” 


A drama in three acts by William Hurlbut. Produced 
by Joseph E. Shea at the Playhouse, New 
York, Sept. 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Mitellacars.cietroas cc nawiss sie 5 oomie eed ces Mrs. Charles G. Craig 
Bad an CrLORR ss aretnec cit sew eniy teas ice Cog aveelaa ec nice Fuller Mellish 
Mies BBelMmOres secis'< tiste o's ac eects Rawere testes Frances Anderson 


Dieisiavers\ Margaret Dale 
...Effingham Pinto 
-..-James C. Crane 


ie Srelaiere aici aivinieresace Wiclocolalel sitteuncasaxe Arnold Daly 

Bennett Southard 

GEG OC ect a wale otanainwinteteeieeulc ere as iee it Lionel Glenister 
AMDT am tanals siniacacsa a wnrsiaivieie,winiassis/sis sees Thomas A. Braidon 


Act I.—Library in Elsa Carroll’s House Near Greenwich. 
Act II—The Stairs of the Old House. Act III.—The Same. 
Staged by Edgar J. MacGregor. 


The Swami Ahbukevanda, as he calls himself, is in 
love with the heiress, Elsa Carroll, and is eager to marry 
her. He appears to be making considerable headway, 
helped by the tricks of a haunted house on the stairs of 
which Miss Carroll’s father had been murdered, and 
where his ghost frequently reappears to bar the passage 
of those who try to ascend. But Elsa finally spurns the 
Swami, whereupon he tries to abduct her and is only 
prevented by the strong right arm of Merritt Lane and 
the sympathetic assistance of the author. 


“ROSE BERND” 


A drama in three acts by Gerhart Hauptmann. Pro- 
duced by Arthur Hopkins at the Longacre 
Theatre, New York, Sept: 26, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
RRO PIESETIIG sc liviele sicisvels ateis's\e's;0\sielels afore eis’ cielatera Ethel Barrymore 
Christopher Flamm... ..».-Dudley Digges 
Arthur Streckmann... «..»McKay Morris 
Marthel Bernd....... ...Anna Zwilinoff 
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Bernd sreisielsisieis « siete (olpid tern a's Safe vie sai tiobe sack etare William B. Mack 
AU BHSGs Brel oie vce ove aes ts Sa elmlcs Charles Francis 
Mire; 2.8 lainey isc sie\a,eisie eis siete 6 -Deris Rankin 
WAaes oihinlsisvaveatieinieva,c to praaiea ..Alice Ward 
RUM Giese aiew ammeter. -Edmund Bowen 
Theresa. Virginia Langton 
Frieda.. ...Irene Shirley 
Heinzel. :Gregory Robins 
Kleinert. .Edward LeHay 
Golisch..... -Wilson Day 
Wires Goliseh es sixa:jecsissnanasieas eae eerns ..-Anita Rothe 
Ap Comatab le scvicissie's «0 iid kntse/ev sin asiawigsiclu aintese'aye John Burkell 


Act I.—Scene 1—Roadside. Morning in May. Scene 2— 
Living Room in Flamm’s Home. Act II.—Scene 1—The 
Spring on the Flamm Estate. Scene 2—Same as Scene 2, 
Act I. Act III.—Living Room in Bernd’s Cottage. Staged 
by Arthur Hopkins. 


Rose Bernd is a German peasant girl. Working in the 
home of Flamm, the village magistrate, and his paralytic 
wife, she submits to his will and later their intimacy is 
discovered by Streckmann, a flashy youth of the fields. 
The misery of Rose is doubled by Streckmann’s black- 
mailing methods to compel her also to become friendly 
with him, and finally, as her situation becomes more 
tragic, she strangles her child and is hopelessly consid- 
ering self-destruction at the play’s close. 


“LOYALTIES” 
A drama in three acts by John Galsworthy. Produced 
by Charles Dillingham at the Gaiety Theatre, 
New York, Sept. 27, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Charles Winsor ss... sccnisemisinnerese cniete venice eres H. G. Stoker 
Lady: "Adela'soeinsecsestevscrsisinciemn reste re ew cnisin: Cathryn Young 
Pérdinand® De: Levison. donc.siacnislodinee ans aeeciee oat James Dale 
PLCISUTE sie /ais siaraic'eiblors ciara sonateme oiieis oeare a pele Henry Carvill 
General \Canynigesi.nciigaisuite aste ce hince eee ko unt Felix Aylmer 
Margaret. Orme: .%). awsaisinuisies ee elses stasis Jeannette Sherwin 
Captain Ronald Dancy, D.S.O........... Charles Quartermaine 
Mabel on Wisstaes dines nie sreteom amet es cielenmac estate Diana Bourbon 
Inepector | Dede ss cieisisie siceieenic certo aiemeete hee: Victor Tandy 
RGBSrE rise arcane everson nice om iloiel palate eee Deering Wells 
AP Constablewck c.ctives ee onenecrtes ae caine Henry Morrell 
‘Augustuig. BOLE vcin caie'sl selec cise erica site Deering Wells 
Lotd St. /Erthincsssweiccuctewoacewcwrete gs Laurence Hanray 
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A Club Footman,..... hisialstale wie Gretememratvalss so eikd Henry Morrell 
Magan Golfortken.cccence cece ecate cen ean Wilfrid Seagram 
BidWardn Graviters cos aise cee ea eea eee ae Henry Morrell 
ASSN OURG CERI Grar as cies 5 vr vo eo aioe Mee ee ON Deering Wells 
Cilia Ocresicas aaa scales ed cs Cone c ahora woes Victor Tandy 
Jacob: Twisdens so. bie sn ces enisiaNe) ae Giareeeetts Laurence Hanray 
FE GAYAOS scam cis 10) s SU’ oivca GHIA Se miles Guta crane Hato Henry Carvill 


Act I.—Scene 1—A Dressing Room at Meldon Court, near 
Newmarket. Scene 2—A Bedroom at Meldon Court. Act 
IIl.—Scene 1—The Card Room of a London Club. Scene 
2—The Sitting Room of a London Flat. Act III.—Scene 1— 
At Twisden and Graviter’s in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Scene 
2—The Same. Scene 3—The Sitting Room of a London 
Flat. Staged by Basil Dean. 


(See page 116.) 


“THIN ICK” 


A comedy drama in three acts by Percival Knight. Pro- 
duced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Comedy 
Theatre, New York, Sept. 30, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Whitey NEISON Fics cscs siclerds ses fetes cs eisin viet Felix Krembs 
AVAN CNWOOGTTHES oicis aieis:s aia. 5 018 «ch 0/0 siete ols) ace;eielecs H. Dudley Hawley 
Pedros DemCarbille oi isccip «:sis64 6.6 eae cis saloons C. Henry Gordon 
EP RAD AE CORO npn tle PET APC PIER BIC APTS T. Tamamoto 
MG. BEPDPIAGO isles viviy's was ote Solna ae dina cks weave Percival Knight 
BVGUER DS GLEEON Yc ae 095 V0.6 a oin:n ty a a 5/08 erage apie OX Olive Wyndham 
Helen Whitney Nelson...........scccccsccoessees Gilda Leary 


The Home of Whitney Nelson, Westhampton, L. I. 
Time—Summer; the Present. Staged by Mr. Knight. 


An English gentleman of family, an officer of dis- 
tinction in the great war, finds himself and his family 
impoverished after the armistice. Coming to America, 
he engages himself to the Whitney Nelsons as a butler, 
and then discovers that Nelson was a lieutenant under 
him with the First Canadians overseas. In spite of the 
resulting embarrassment he stays on and is able to help 
his old buddy out of a threatened separation from Mrs. 
Nelson. Then he marries Nelson’s sister, Edith Sat- 
terley, and returns to England. 
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“MALVALOCA” 


A play in three acts from the Spanish of Serafin and 
Joaquin Alvarez Quintero; translated by Jacob S. 
Fassett, Jr. Produced by The Equity Players, 
at the Forty-eighth Street Theatre, New 
York, October 2, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


MMialvaloca carrniearieteoics stielienisis eeineisinlcletsisisisieisisis orien Jane Cowl 
POADEIEs cceicncinnscurcsln viscecotee sateen sales Angela McCahill 
Mariqtita nce nacicialesisisacisieinstsainetelailantlacierictercters Mariette Hyde 
Sister Piedad osc siniecsesweicalcclian ere on eaee Lillian Albertson 
ROreGODA soc cores ee\ceiairiniaicislasinels cle mmsindatlaccleaice Jessie Ralph 
CAlfonsams caiss cle cicts’ssicnctoerteciaaticiaetecis cr sinisionters Lenore Norvelle 
Donal: Bnrigneta's c.!ssicres osceleratsieysvatevatelolats state Louise Closser Hale 
WIORICIN. osoip sreseronsties ais ritcidie Srecrstwerwotnresieice Margaret Fareleigh 
Sister (Consuelo. sc. stscee weds cts bie cloacae ee Grace Hampton 
Sisters) Doloresuasmclinemaateeteesteeitoarasicver ances Lalive Brownell 
Sister Carmen. oacnsnawauteisecmpi ale vis ces sisln'e Edith Van Cleve 
Peonardoncjociss stasis cinielolovecteioaicrciesio sic cie/atejoioc stein Rollo Peters 
Salwadory oiiins dec n ore dete co catches cam elpeisis eens ieee Frederic Burt 
DEAT isis sic tees acwiny COretee ucttier ae. aca/elnvelol¥ sin Marshall Vincent 
BATSaDaGe oes cic ot Riis eiarre ere nittrstele Aves y's. ats/el sors Frank I, Frayne 
Die: Jerames, «dois whence io webcast oa nicole ares Claude Cooper 
OPC O eres te cals icla (seis ecole matey naa ai oee en ela int olnieNare tera Edward Cullen 
CAS WW OrKcIMaNayarsieialorsis ofsietolseisrelsie sicietatalelelseterale oleistsiale John Parrish 


Act I.—The Cloister of the old Convent of Carmen. Act 
Il—The foundry of ‘“‘The Little Bronze Girl.’? Act III.— 
A Large Room in Leonardo’s House. Staged by Augustin 
Duncan. 


Malvaloca, a light o’ love in Seville, hears that a 
former flame is injured and ill in a hospital in the 
interior of Spain. Visiting the hospital she meets Leon- 
ardo, her friend’s business partner, a handsome youth 
and romantic. So, while Malvaloca came to visit an old 
love, she remains to conquer a new. Fiercer and 
fiercer burns the passion of Leonardo, but graver and 
graver grow his doubts of Malvaloca as he hears of her 
past. Finally, however, he is convinced that she has 
been remade by her great love for him. Like the great 
bell of the convent, that now rings out so clearly, Mal- 
valoca’s soul has been melted and recast. And they are 
married. 
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“THE YANKEE PRINCESS” 


A musical comedy in three acts adapted from “Die 
Bajadere” of Julius Brammer and Alfred Gruem- 
wald; book by William Le Baron; music by 
Emmerich Kalman; lyrics by B. G. De 
Sylva. Produced by A. L. Erlanger 
at the Knickerbocker Theatre, 

New York, Oct. 2, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Prince: Radjami of: Lahore. :\...<s esse ectve eae cs Thorpe Bates 
Napoleon win cOloChe. cee secu acces sc canes John T. Murray 
Phillipe a POUrOtte cic siccie ses cceececieecs Roland Bottomley 
Manager: Trebizond ss ccc siv ccsacciedecineeeeenene Royal Tracy 
PAMPTINELL Cs a7e ic sles clansle ole) oie mevlocsiers seis vices eoleaw s Frank Doane 
CelOnel OE arKOl reloa'ss Soca csc shaw i snanebacens George Grahame 
DDOW Ais SHIGE y olaieraieloicle'elcie'e sioislcle eceninvelsicleinaeOeinis Lionel Chalmers 
The-Raish* of Punjab sc00ccseraceee'ecewes Mortimer White 
BRCRIE sta O ee cteinis hc uictnte waa Wstaieele ae We Cee ete Colin Campbell 
Chiet=Ushersttcisteleselst's se vei oceanic Valentine Winter 
Odette PDarimonde s/e/6/<)2\0\0 0.01215 o/0le ei since 0 ce nie Vivienne Segal 
WEQELOLER ate clotereieicevarelp cisis sia e cleveisiaie(nlsicie's eieisvareiniaye Vivian Oakland 
Metin seodacdics pee coacndnutorasacchponanadacBe sc 55 Ruth Lee 
MYA eax Ro etntejoto nisin cists alalvicieinievee crete ciets civiciais.cievelejae maine’ Belle Miller 
PRET Chic viclslursiniatsn.nial de Geigy siciela oe £6 0's os s'd aueree<vinls ose Elsie Decker 
EZIHCORS ACB iret bicscnisisieieieiaies!s ise aiaiarecaseisicisieiaVers eretioe Jane Carrol 
ESIMCEGS RAO slave icaicle Vici’ crete aicis|s(eia’sle siclee|a sisi Margaret Morris 
IPP INC Oss ACE Ala ars elvis clase /cilerdo.ols|a)o\loia'esjarelatele sors) oiarsi=)a) Violet Vale 
Pritscess) Hy Gand 0) cis cccioeciens selcisic.e slecie'eie eee Kathleen Errol 
Primcess PAL a sitoreierais sib /e/a)e\erale/ain'alsjais\elatsie, sieier ere Evelyn Plumador 
BPrinceds Sitaicic-ciales sain; nis/oveisineg mate «dees dlvis.vis wine Sylvia Carol 
Princess Rita. cd. c..0.... MaeTOale valelstavoicloa aisetelatce nee Louise Joyce 
Endian Dancer ia. o..ccine sic cseie sees veesee Princess White Deer 


Act I.—Foyer of the Chatelet Theatre, Paris. Act II.— 
Palace of Prince Radjami, Paris. Act III.—The Directoire 
Club, Paris. Time—The Present. Staged by Fred G. 
Latham and Julian Mitchell. 
In Paris Odette Darimonde, an American and more 
than passing fair, is the reigning musical comedy queen 
in an Indian opera called “Die Bajadere.” Visiting the 
French capital is the Prince Radjami. Falling desper- 
ately in love with the young American he seeks her out 
and calmly informs her that, because of his hypnotic 
power over women, she will be unable to resist him. 
Apparently she agrees, and accepts his invitation to an 
after-the-theatre party. But at the party Odette spurns 
the Prince in two duets and a solo, only to admit later 
that she really is in love with him. 
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“THE LADY IN ERMINE” 


A musical play in three acts; book by Frederick Lon+ 
dale and Cyrus Wood from the book by Rudolph 
Schanzer and Ernest Welisch; music by Jean 
Gilbert and Alfred Goodman; lyrics by 
Harry Graham and Cyrus Wood. 
Produced by the Messrs. Shubert 
at the Ambassador Theatre, 

New York, Oct. 2, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Colonel “Belowar sctciercinate:eite)sietpissinnsisaitieieteieiaieaive ete Walter Woolf 
Count. Adrian’ Beltrami scree. nec cnisce a catete es Henry Fender 
Baron —‘Sprotti-Sprotti..'. vca0 cicelsesissccecies Ignacio Martinetti 
Gopat. -Taotan fi iscpisic cer niscits view vis oreliatsicre aie Robert Calley 
Biajor. toga wives a viacauta cies sivisielavisisiecobine cisiachus Timothy Daley 
Dostal scsi viay sis ..-Detmar Poppen 
CON BOM Liar aio agin ois oie ouniatnie ai eis wipts nie otsvalo tessa eer Neil Evans 
AED CSS ECCI core Bek CII ee a ee Murray Minehart 
SOUASg i. Fels se odaaignne suse aaarewaes a slaleesawre Robert Woolsey 
Sophiarbbavallesiucinesmpuisleeretltelreinete veers ore sielaler's Marie Burke 
1 PO PES CIRIDU GS AONIOROOS LC DO TIDEOCOOBCOACC Helen Shipman 
PAVIGOLITG sinistolatn die sisietaciardve aes sinciaclerqarsvalelelsisielejale Gladys Walton 
Mariana iie3s aye:eivoro.n1e(s wigtn wiclerei na lelcie(evele'sisjeivielsye s/elele Wilda Bennett 


Act I.—The Palm Court of the Castle Beltrami. Act Il.— 
Picture Gallery of the Castle Beltrami. Act III.—Same as 
Act II. Staged by Charles Sinclair and Allan K. Foster. 


Colonel Belovar, a dashing sort of military commander, 
quartered with his troops in the castle of Mariana, 
arrests a gentleman he presumes to be the lady’s hus- 
band and an enemy spy. He will, says the colonel, be 
kind to Mariana, and to her alleged husband, if she 
will, in turn, be kind to him; if she will accept him as 
her lover even as one of her greatest ancestors, known 
as “The Lady in Ermine” in a famous painting, had so 
sacrificed herself years before to save her people. Mari- 
ana succeeds in defeating the colonel’s plans, and proves 
at last that the arrested gentleman is her brother and not 
her husband. But she falls in love finally and thus the 
ound is made happy with a wife instead of a sweet- 

eart. 
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“THAT DAY” 


A play in three acts by Louis Anspacher. Produced by 
Richard G. Herndon at the Bijou Theatre, 
New York, Oct. 3, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Geraldine ~Dugnesne is </ciis<.ceiacecistonche Hane bee ne Hedda Hopper 
Droebinie sMeKayi. ove wack acme ncse veenaece George MacQuarrie 
Glo yes seats atonae chpisies vives ee va Waa etee Agnes Atherton 
SOR Wy Yd BAIN sisieeiaelacas came Uke Halllae weme Ou Helen Holmes 
Robert: Sittclaars soxs ous sna sand wus cme ris Alfred Swenson 
Sylvester: \Garhart. 4.0 6.4c045. 505 6s vee see ee Frederick Truesdell 
Mrs. Robert (Simclary 06 c6Gis'50 «caves eas ee wie ets Frances Neilson 
Mrar, Mildred. Dunbar ss <:5:c< sik saeco. aces tisjereregie ee Betty Linley 
Seymour: Spencer. csacic sicavcicasavcesea seg ew Edward Fielding 
TON MORAG iarciice tain tet ctescasalesia cee naek Robert Harragan 


Act I.—The Sitting Room of Elinor Wyndham’s Apart- 
ment in New York City. Acts II. and III—A Room in 
Dr. McKay’s Home in New York City. Time—The Present. 
Staged by B. Iden Payne. 


Elinor Wyndham has been, for some months, the mis- 
tress of Robert Sinclair, who is unhappily married. 
Mrs. Sinclair, suspecting Robert, comes to Elinor with 
her suspicions, naming a widow, Mildred Dunham, as 
the guilty woman. Disgusted with Sinclair’s double 
dealing, Elinor casts him off instantly and marries a 
former admirer, Dr. McKay. A year later Dr. McKay’s 
brother, Roy, becomes engaged to Mildred Dunham, and 
the doctor, also believing Mildred to have been Sinclair’s 
mistress, refuses his sanction to the match. Both Mil- 
dred and Roy demand an investigation, and this reveals 
Elinor as the woman responsible for the Sinclair mixup. 
Dr. McKay threatens divorce, but finally decides to 
forgive. 
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“DOLLY JORDAN” 


A romantic play in four acts by B. Iden Payne. Pro- 
duced by John Cort at Daly’s Theatre, 
New York, Oct. 3, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Mre. Bland s ccaisicscicecinsvicisesejiisiacicicsassicievcie Marion Abbott 
IMry= Swanisrss:cyaciets sisvsleicleie(escleisieiolersivicis siniereieye or'oe Whitford Kane 
Mrs Richard) "Dalys.clevelciessisiecielewisinelesiccets ce Walter Ringham 
Dorothy Bland (Known as Dolly Jordan)..Josephine Victor 
Mrimubadte: Wilkinson'scicaswiscinsisiesicteleie viele iste vite Alphonz Ethier 
George Inchibaldrccisteceisseecisio sie’ cewinieiselelsterros Hartley Power 
Myra.) Robinson ccsa cs ccacicce catsnd takinee esta ce Amelia Gardner 
Mrs, SMU cscs cvedeawen tess acae Catherine Calhoun Doucet 
Mis SIGUDBSs s Mersin a vs ecileiacivahiecine dcciccy este ei John Rogers 
Mr. Richard Ford........... S\ndivignielovinse/ceae ne Vernon Kelso 
AR Call -boy.c varius circ aeineiiotse/ iret crsiore creer Georgie Ryan 
ALBow iStrect’ Runner. .accctecieisiecc sisiseiaisictelers Kevitt Manton 
Miss re Sk ctcbley:crciccs:s'ciseesiclaisieleieeisie\s ol eieieisieraclele re Shirley Gale 
Billepcwcsctitcisice avtcle siscieieciieticccice s celeicinerccie Jill Middleton 
Captain the Hon. William Bailey.............. Charles Esdale 
H.R.H. The Duke of Clarence........... Langhorne Burton 
TateGlordi.sscsists's siecle sis sicieotelcieisisleiainel mts cn ss Harold Schaughency 
Mr. Edward March..........esee. Spltietelg suteisis Burdette Kappes 
Mr. John. Barton. 2<</.¢0 ccs Paaielseeisisisleta(s Reginald Carrington 
FGANICELC cialelsteie oialo\nlaiaivlaialorealniorelalslelaiaieiaisielsinialsisraaie Denise Corday 


Act I.—Mrs. Bland’s Lodgings in Dublin, 1778. Act IL— 
Green-room of the Theatre Royal, Work, 1779. Act III.— 
Dolly Jordan’s Sitting. Room in London, 1790. Act IV.— 
Scene 1—A Room in the Crown Hotel, Cheltenham, 1815. 
Scene 2—A Garden of a House at St. Cloud, Near Paris, 
1816. 


Tracing the career of Dorothy Bland (afterward 
known as Dolly Jordan) from the days of her youth in 
Dublin (1778) to the peak of her success as an actress, 
when she became the mistress, first of Richard Ford, and, 
later, of the Duke of Clarence (1790). The play fol- 
lows her finally to France, where she died (1816) prac- 


tically an exile. 
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“REVUE RUSSE” 


A Russian vaudeville, with costumes and scenery by 
Leon Bakst, Serge Soudeikine, and M. Ousounoff. 
Produced by Elizabeth Marbury, in association 
with the Messrs. Shubert, at the Booth 
Theatre, New York, Oct. 5, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Mme. Maria Kousnezoff M. Boleslawski 
Mlle. Tanina M. Dniestroff 
Mme. Leontowich M. Voljanin 
Mme. Miraeva M. Markoff 
Mme. Platonoff M. Bourman 
Mme. Xenia Morenschildt M. Ratoff 

Mme. Shishkina M. Posemkowski 
Mme. Sanina M. Kouzoff 


Mme. Smirnova 


Che Us 
A fantastic melodrama by Karel Capek. Produced by 
The Theatre Guild at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York, Oct. 9, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


ETAT DY oO MLE se pletsserel alae’ eieieta'a e/a oiela'eiaiaislelaiefofaters sass Basil Sydney 
ROLE A LGlOTY «sc icles icisiesialaciesloclcicisieie dies e's Kathlene MacDonell 
MIGMEG © PD AVOLS sig crete era =a wialela.scidarnd Cacivias Oakieae ad Mr. Busman 
LEE EEN sa SCS OAD HECUTO OCH COBCUDOOC CES William Devereux 
Dr seas OMEN oor onia'cmiarcervars icp vas eyes ee ce stare Moffat Johnston 
Rea AEY lst x ace aicia's\ajatalale nisiaiila om wise Sass aiviorawiale John Anthony 
ia meAUQUIGh Wiaterelpclcinleierd owisin) Sale eiaiclsieie slele/aiwerererbiels Louis Calvert 
UNGIAA Heres ahetac stelare’e cie'd bieiele ole ttoreleldie cleleie:sistelbis eifio-s Helen Westley 
CAC ER ORS GLEBE ah oieialsiy in eit wes wi se ateainieha wlaye eistaters'e te Mary Bonestell 
PATHEUON OL br arecromaiststiesalaivieeic aleisercreileels's, veterels Myrtland LaVarre 
adidas osmictstaniels ¢ocicioe ainieaisrele eiaicielsieisieiciaietsies John Rutherford 
FLCLENA o:'5 soso cas cene rs vensiauesccedavcesecseress Mary Hone 
PRUNE C's ccsleleidieie cee diereleis ciovwscidiele sleisivie’eie:¥:e aie alaceve sels John Roche 


Robots: Frederick Mark, Domis Plugge, Bernard Savage, 
Richard Coolidge. 
Staged by Philip Moeller and Agnes Morgan. 


(See page 343.) 
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“THE FAITHFUL HEART” 


A sentimental melodrama in a prologue—two acts and 
an epilogue by Monckton Hoffe. Produced by 
Max Marcin and Frederick Stanhope at 
the Broadhurst Theatre, New York, 

October 10, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
PROLOGUE, 1899 


IGearge tr ccwtatanenenclanenrosistentceatoe meaitecies Herbert Belmore 
MsHaKGALteTSCORDD ersielc!s (asi! ein ss borsielsin sielticie elcieicinie Daisy Belmore 
Major eelieatradess orlecmorise aioe cel arseinieisce eiasisinteye Lionel Pape 
Bla Chiyisssxereinitiojaisieieialsinslace's sis cisisisie lee niaslecolne aisreis Flora Sheffield 
Waverly) Angolies sieisereie cieoiss ciisisic vieeieisincraiceieeaae Tom Nesbitt 
Gizigensrrentsteicisislersiocrenicinciniatslecoinelselsione ria ie's Geraldine O’Brien 
THE PLAY 
Twenty Years Later 
Sergt. Major <Brabazon...sevevceescsececcsens Edward Poland 
’ Prryate o-Mitchan vnccns cae sess nescence ee wie vic Peter Gardner 
Lieut.-Col. Waverly Ange... .cc.eeeecnccgsccces Tom Nesbitt 
Bice Wc Webi aat gs tence: v sles tie ede e's o1s)s nviiniv vinivie iets George Thorpe 
Diana Oughterson.....0cc.0 nse seccvese even nae Daisy Markham 
EEN sie | CaN R rian) aon Gucci eNOrbAGr Sa eae OER Flora Sheffield 
PritaeW Geet «sc 'ary siace-o3's 8 eie/e, nein Torriaie wie) stv@-a e creimsel vile Frederick Howe 
GeOTTE & cei cjerstrreie era stule a cetinnatetstaielensie'ciciatnvaiotelsins Herbert Belmore 
BOGtss. sicisieisistniote s, otvicte.s ial sieiee Miele e/eiesusivielereisieleisie Thomas Gillen 


Prologue—Sitting Room in Reindeer Hotel, Southampton, 
England. Act I.—The Private Office of Col. Ango. Act 
Il.—Ango’s Flat in Mount Street. Epilogue—The Rein- 
deer Hotel, Southampton, England. Staged by Frederick 
Stanhope. 


Waverly Ango, sailor, bids good-by to his sweetheart, 
“Blacky,” in a Southampton inn and promises to return 
to her at the end of his voyage. Twenty years later he 
is Lieut.-Col. Ango and is about to be demobilized from 
the army, after a brilliant career in the great war. His 
friends have arranged a fine marriage for him and he 
is mildly in love with his society fiancée, when in walks 
“Blacky II,’ his daughter by the Southampton sweet- 
heart, who had died in giving her birth. Col. Ango 
hesitates momentarily, but decides his only decent course 
is to acknowledge the girl and stick to her, which he 
does, and the two of them go back to the sea, the colonel 
as the captain of a tramp steamer, and “Blacky II” the 


‘ 
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occupant of the only snug cabin aboard, and they bid 
England good-by in the same Southampton room where 
ae had left the first “Blacky’ twenty odd years 
efore. 


“QUEEN 0’ HEARTS” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Frank Mandel and 
Oscar Hammerstein, 2d; music by Lewis Gensler 
and Dudley Wilkinson; extra lyrics by 
Sydney Mitchell. Produced by 
Max Spiegel at the Cohan 
Theatre, New York, 

Oct. 10, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Max Hoffman, Jr. 
RO a ROU ETS IOC ADEE af Norma Terriss 
Florence Morrison 
Bates <appemaraces Salzman oh <a Franker Woods 
.-Elza Petersen 
Georgie Brown 
..Nora Bayes 
-Harry Richman 
..-Edna Hibbard 
Dudley Wilkinson 
AT red WATMStEOD Gs 'c1o6 siete sale wale dirs ob cities p wipeleieicrele Lorin Raker 
William Armstrong ...Arthur Uttry 
Policeman. i... ..Sidney Brook 
Butler. ).:.sier aa -Thomas Bradley 

Act I.—Fifth Floor in a Building Near Trinity Church, 
New York. Act IIl.—Home of the Armstrongs, Fairfield, 
N. J. Staged by Ira Hards. 


Henry Rivers.. 
Myra (Mike) 
Dudleyn cowie scies 


Miss Bayes, as the proprietress of a matrimonial 
agency, borrows a friend’s husband to be used as a 
badge of respectability while she is getting her younger 
sister married. The husband gets drunk and the plot 
complicated, as Miss Bayes grows increasingly lyrical. 
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“THE EVER GREEN LADY” 
A comedy in four acts by Abby Merchant. Produced by 


David Wallace at the Punch and Judy 
Theatre, New York, Oct. 11, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


FUbOd aleretelevereiet sis erciavelelsre/sinie aieleleislaletelaieieleisielets sisistcieia Elsie Esmond 
Peter 10’ Halloran ccicwis csc steric o slarecietovslelsioal> Robert T. Haines 
Mrs: Peter 'O? Halloran. ccsiaincisioviaiescietsissinieiee(sis Jane Meredith 
Madame O’ Halloran: ccc. on Gepscieine cess sssleecesn Beryl Mercer 
Sheila O* Halloran sc .-c.c% cicien cn ciccreccisveccsies Beatrice Miles 
Migsnsl Ougereyis «dice silence stoves ie cneisiesisisietuciore Andree Corday 
Tkey:; Sonnenschein. .sscciceeise nc vleisieisislciesiicls Jimmie Lapsley 
FRLOSY crc nicrsia er diataroieinie eisidi Moarctote malaicra aialeieieiciahe ciel Frances Lapsley 
DOOY:.cieisie'c sicrsvelstoveisiersicivisiere ser steisimele;sclsls/eles tate sin J. M. Kerrigan 
Joh rAlexard er stanicisscsecisierasteletelntetesislela ciisierelets Charles Ellis 
Officer Connell yj... cj. (cratstirs oiaitiess s cleiaisicisieiein« Thomas F. Tracey 
Assistant District Attorney Van Cleve......... Jack Murtagh 
SOCKO¢AEY siescla cia wiskalvidole sa wee Male sie swatsiaa ce Albert E. Powers 
Wietimcof the -Laws cv ceisesi sre sivie's sec esieiesieibs'sie vie Sam Janney 
Policema: ooicisseeiswasicas subs (else cicisivs vests evivis Fred Callahan 
Inspector Danly.....cccccocccscccvcccesessccs Eugene Powers 


Act I.—Boudoir in the O’Halloran Home, Riverside Drive, 
New York. Act M.—Flat on Lower Sixth Avenue. Act 
III.—Office of the Assistant United States District Attorney. 
Act IV.—Same as Act I. Staged by J. M. Kerrigan. 


Peter O’Halloran, having risen rapidly to a position 
of wealth in New York, insists that his family shall live 
in accordance with their new social importance. They 
are all willing, except Grandma O’Halloran, who stren- 
uously objects to being a parasite. The family goes to 
Palm Beach, leaving Grandma to spend a month in 
Lakewood, but Grandma runs away, changes places with 
the French laundress and spends the month in Green- 
wich Village, washing and ironing and brewing moon- 
shine for the influenza patients in the tenement. The 
moonshine gets her into trouble and exposes her con- 
spiracy to her shocked family. 
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“SWIFTY” 
A comedy in three acts by John Peter Toohey and W. C. 
Percival. Produced by William A. Brady, Ltd., 
at the Playhouse, New York, Oct. 16, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


VEIL CTRONE PLOOLON aien'ao\oisie's\e.e\s srele.s: «lee sierele siceye William Holden 
Ghanficuriauesinecmacc sonscedecn aesicianseonee Elmer Nicholls 
Miltoniieeee css e's ne Ayrton 
Swifty Morgan. an Hamilton 
Tom Proctor... -Humphrey Bogart 


Mrs, 


The action of the play takes place in the living room of 
the Proctor Mansion in New York. 


Swifty Morgan, ex-middleweight champion of the 
world, hires out as trainer to Tom Proctor, son of the 
wealthy Jefferson Proctor. He is to put young Proctor 
in good physical trim, and incidentally help him out of 
a scrape with a girl. When he discovers that the girl is 
his own sister, Swifty is of a mind to clean out the 
place, but decides to get even in a different way. Young 
Proctor has a sister, too, a fresh young flapper eager for 
adventure. Swifty makes love to her, plans an elope- 
ment and steals her away. He weakens, however, and 
they spend the night walking Fifth Avenue and going to 
the Plaza for breakfast. Returned home, the elder Proc- 
tor takes a hand, forcing Tom to marry Swifty’s sister. 
Swifty and Miriam Proctor agree to give each other up, 
but are to meet in Florida for the flirting season. 
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“TO LOVE” 


A drama in three acts translated by Grace George from 
the French of Paul Geraldy. Produced by 
Grace George at the Bijou Theatre, New 
York, Oct. 17, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Hehe ceiisin ct cidun se pune mies yaltn sve cine e nae Norman Trevor 
TLC OnG an caretere a iatctereCerTantotovetcleleistsraicleyststsistelersters| sinks Grace George 
Challange sti evaeesscscrces rate erslateaisielelenvisté antes. che Robert Warwick 

At the home of Helene and Henri. Staged’ by Miss 
George. 


Helene, for ten years happily married to Henri, is con- 
scious of a growing fascination for Challange. Every 
decent instinct prompts her to remain true to her hus- 
band, her home and the memory of her dead child. 
But every cry of her heart is a cry for the love of the 
intruder. Finally she gives up the fight and agrees to 
divorce Henri and marry Challange. But when she 
comes to leave Henri, and all the memories of their mar- 
ried life cluster around her, and when she tries to leave 
the home they have built together, she realizes the shal- 
lowness of her physical love for Challange, and deter- 
mines to stick to Henri. 


“THE FOOL” 


A melodrama in four acts by Channing Pollock. Pro- 
duced by Frank Reicher at the Times Square 
Theatre, New York, Oct. 23, 1922. 


Cast of charaeters — 


Mre.: Henry. Gilliam cron sucrtiacrlcteemoaenistients Maude Truax 
“Dilly? Gilliam Fccameaceew ac welsh natlein eaten Rea Martin 
Mrs. Thornbury.... Tracy L’Engle 
Mr. Barnaby....... George Wright 
iE ed We Pino Sener abide Cobucou qoOnEmoaanlione Lillian Kemble 
SJ Ort  POOAKIAT . OS scaers th calene se aan eke Lowell Sherman 
Rev... Everett. |\Wadhanic..scanicccidns saiy sneer es Arthur Eliot 
Claroie JeEWett cocces cit since timicscinscrmieacn Pamela Gaythorne 
George. F. Coodkind vice ce. secede ese. Henry Stephenson 


&Gharlio?’ Ben freld:s.ae.sise.cistersisian a isleaterols elites Robert Cummings 
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A Servant.... 
Max Stedtman S 
BEEK alalurnvaiataTelays ere ctaie ss cicha ie wave arerelnseOroistes eas Rollo Lloyd 
Fredrik Vogeding 
..-Arthur Elliott 
-Frank Sylvester 
....Sara Sothern 
Pearl Hennig.. -Adrienne Morrison 
Miss Levinson.... ..-Wanda Laurence 
Act I—The Church of the Nativity, Christmas Eve, 1918. 
Act II.—The Goodkinds’ Home. Act III.—‘‘Overcoat Hall.’’ 
Act IV.—Gilchrist’s Room, 


(See page 215.) 


Mary Margaret. 


“MUSIC BOX REVUE” 


A musical revue by Irving Berlin; lyrics and music by 
Irving Berlin; staged by Hassard Short. Produced 
by Sam H. Harris at the Music Box The- 
atre, New York, Oct. 23, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Grace LaRue John Steel 
Charlotte Greenwood Bobby Clark 
Margaret Irving Paul McCullough 
Amelia Allen William Gaxton 
Margaret McCarthy William Seabury 
Dorothy McCarthy Robinson Newbold 
Fairbanks Twins Rath Brothers 
Ruth Page Stowitts 


Staged by Hassard Short. 


“THE LAST WARNING” 


A mystery melodrama in three acts by Thomas F. Fallon, 
based on “The House of Fear” by Wadsworth 
Camp. Produced by Mindlin and Gold- 
reyer at the Klaw Theatre, New 
York, Oct. 24, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Josiah Bunce seeeeeeeees» Worthington L. Romaine 
OMEN 50% oko 60 bleleiwie 0:00 [0.07 oi e.siais.0 ¥ aie, 6iewa(eln ain. wieiate ® Irene Homer 
Robert Bunce.. ar .Clarence Derwent 
Arthur McHugh....... oe vccsvoeeee .» William Courtleigh 
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Richard.‘ Qiaile esic.sicocieid ee ivieisieis;e veie.siniwale Charles Trowbridge 
Tommy? “Wallies cowie v'vc'eeosicjscisicgiciesjcicisee's Victor R. Beecroft 
Mike: Srodyjeiiess atsiceisteicacisteieinielelovetavelaialaiaiete Bert E. Chapman 
Evelynda Hendon.......cccsvscncrsvescvescesses Marion Lord 
Dolly \ Ly mkens cies ccs ope cis cocina wis siene ve sel Ann Mason 
Harvey* Carktois)oivicceicrs cic yciiws oie siswincivswisinieinsies Albert Barrett 
Tyler Wiking) cise siscieevacicenvsicciciensciviviecisics James Hughes 
Barbara: Morgaiescisescs casas tcecie o¥ese vesicle Ann Winslow 
JOM REVS. o'. lo eieia vcs tsb slewsis\y cer oicin sateles vieleivinis John W. Moore 
SEN ESG riatara ca olalalatotatel ore alu eiaiailele oisivte ce lahelels]eleYeiniezeus) sie) eis John Hall 
TORE MB YEN siiss ics alalv Wels cwaeelcellwie!s ee isieieie Dewey Robinson 


Act I.—Woodford’s Old Office in Woodford Theatre. 
Act II.—Stage at Woodford Theatre. Act III.—Scene 1— 
Same as Act I. Scene 2—Woodford Theatre. 


Arthur MacHugh, who was a showman before he 
became a detective, goes back into the show business 
with the object of uncovering the murderers of one 
Woodford, an old-time theatre manager who was mys- 
teriously killed in his own theatre during a perform- 
ance of a drama called “The Snare” five years before 
the play opens. Since then Woodford’s theatre has been 
closed and the profession believes it haunted by the dead 
manager’s ghost. McHugh leases the theatre, assembles 
as many of the original cast of “The Snare” as he 
can find, including the leading woman, Dolly Lymken, 
and the stage director, Richard Quaile, and announces a 
revival of “The Snare.” During rehearsals there are 
many ghostly visitations and one murder. At the per- 
formance, however, the murderer of Woodford is 
revealed, 


“PERSONS UNKNOWN” 


A melodrama by Robert Housum. Produced at the 
Punch and Judy Theatre, New York, Oct. 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Harry © SReridan ncsicic cielsimieteeiaisininnele t sidaeineaianine John Miltern 
Peters Sheridaninecacranireciieete moienermccitcieeny Hugh Huntley 
BlOUNES Neiscae cana ciavsicersie'steseleislete/sics aise creeesiste sien Percy Carr 
Margaret Lawton.......ssesesccssccescerseens Martha Hedman 
Dillon. 00... ..eeesecsercccssecrecsccsesceees Averell Harris 
Nicholas Gregory...... eroleieleleinine tinivieve eleiviste sistnistarees Philip Lord 


\ 
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Harry Sheridan, widower and amateur art collector, 
has suffered the loss of a valuable Rembrandt. The 
investigations of Detective Dillon point to the guilt of 
Peter Sheridan, Harry’s son, as one of the conspiring 
thieves, a suspicion the elder Sheridan refuses to enter- 
tain. Nicholas Gregory, an old family friend recently 
returned from Paris, brings proof of young Peter’s guilt 
and threatens to give it to Peter’s father when Peter 
strikes him over the head with a cane, killing him 
instantly. Peter then establishes a practically perfect 
alibi, and the murder remains a mystery to the cast until 
near the close of the play, when a way out is found for 
all the worthy members, including Margaret Lawton, 
Harry Sheridan’s fiancée. 


“SPRINGTIME OF YOUTH” 


A musical play in three acts; from the book by Bern- 
hauser and Schanzer; lyrics by Matthew C. Wood- 
ward and Cyrus Wood; music by Walter Rollo 
and Sigmund Romberg. Produced by the 
Messrs. Shubert at the Broadhurst 
Theatre, New York, Oct. 26, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


INE ak OGIOLG 2 oreceicierejeninielsislcvalerators siofnelolste\aitic Walter J. Preston 
BOLCR aa vinles in ds'x wines vig iiars dulem ahieca Gini iala te nr miald wih a2 3018 J. King 
Brepatas iralsioinioeleletaisiatcleials ...-Zella Russell 
Hiram Baxter. ..i6.s0 +s ...Harry McKee 
Deacon Stokes ...-Harry Kelly 
EVO PRTHG state wae «chelate n aielaacsie S00 10 bie'e/el¥,v's\0 Gea n'e nies Larry Wood 
Polly iv BaxtEr sis serelccieise aoeined deste. a a)s, slave oo.e 7s Eleanor Griffith 
ERECHE EG OLOMES acre sai opitia sca sw aiaiote ofa eM urie,ons)ole J. Harold Murray 
Timothy Gookin. 0. c00c 5. cece seccucvenss Harry K. Morton 
Keziah Hathaway cs ici tiie sieeve iareeee st ene Marie Pettes 
Prudence Stokes ...Grace Hamilton 
Priscilla AVMOI soi ycie-01ciu'e'«,wrorelsielnrei6 018 #0)<) 01a) 0/6 eseFolsieisieie Olga : Steck 
Squire Hathaway......+..sseesesees tesleeveve Tom Williams 
Roger Hathaway.......sseesececssveecsees George MacFarlane 
Bedelia Long...csseccssccvaccccvsscvsecvces Myrtle Lawrence 
Christopher Long.......0esseccecscvcccsscvevece Ben Marion 


Augustus Sharp.....seeceecccscceeccecenreeeee Charles Peyton 
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Abigal Sharp. ...ccscocescesecesetecersoscsces Venie Atherton 
Jasper Pennifer.. .....ccrccccverberescrioevesece Jerome Hays 
Lavina Pennifer........... Eis obeislelelersiecaee Gertrude Hillman 

Act I.—A Wharf-side Street, Portsmouth, N. H. Act II.— 
Hiram Baxter’s Living Room. Act III.—Garden of Deacon 
Stokes’ House. Period—1812. Staged by John Harwood. 


Roger Hathaway, guardian of Priscilla Alden, returns 
after many years to Portsmouth to find that he has been 
reported drowned on another ship. Remaining dead 
temporarily, he discovers many things—among them that 
his relatives are a quarreling and avaricious crowd and 
that Priscilla, who used to love her guardian, has heark- 
ened to the call of youth in the person of Richard Stokes, 
ship’s officer and tenor, and would mate with him. 
Which Roger Hathaway, being a baritone, recognizes as 
the way of the world and withdraws. 


“THE WORLD WE LIVE IN” 


(THE Insect ComeEpy) 


A comedy in a prelude, three acts and an epilogue by 
Josef and Karel Capek; adapted and arranged by 
Owen Davis. Produced by William A. 
Brady at the Jolson Theatre, 

New York, Oct. 31, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
Tue Pretup—e—A Forest Glade 


The Vsgtant. fas witaw cemelnnpecsscbinie ccemtbicnetels Robert Edeson 
The Protestors cccelnsigcees swe sieves tee cates 8 N. St. Clair Hales 
Act I.—The Butterflies 
WADA EMTA YD UDIO ssa) nisteaisiusreralss siehelaretewe etbrajarsaisietelo elele Beatrice Maude 
Apatura’: Cly thia Setinecreins acceisra slate aia cisieeredeue meee Lola Adler 
Belicn dave sat iaseis oneterere aici Saseiepes Sine vin salersiove Kenneth MacKenna 
Michoriscisaisinistesiarisinicoirveiersimaorslnadeets aia Rexford Kendrick 
OHAKAE Sane ah gay cies knre viv ecaieie elena ai eisios ayateie eleintee Etienne Girardot 
Act II.—The Marauders 
Chaysaliagn as vac ition cave ooumvcwictenen cleiteen neces ue Mary Blair 
Malo's Beetles ilivcacacr evan ceeds denedeenaéetnus Scott Cooper 
Pemiale: ‘Beetle sis ccstiaa cates sisvisre vteresversereteremdiare Jane Corcoran 
‘Axiother Male Beetle ovis decvicec ouctesvvidv.ce-cwsiciey Paul Irving 
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WCHHGMMON. LLYs sces caivee sw eicg ae cw hlocin wees Edgar Norton 
Its Larva Ome wieceinte as seein sickaslea nate cawunterles Grace Dougherty 
Male Crickets cos vccrcceant Wes cs ceak vanceaces Vinton Freedley 
PewalesCricketss sicastn saccvcinsccewees aleees ean Mabel Withee 
PAYGSitOsharciviers cinerea cs < Mewaren sicieeaueeganenceetss Jasper Deeter 
; Acr III.—The Ants 
MOH PATE hota eleiete s Shins wakes eas Farias ERE Paul Irving 
WICTALOE Senin eleistaysicnistes chines sats Oa ce Sinise Swe eS John Ward 
Head af (Conctal ' Stati... cjosenecaenee ence N. St. Clair Hales 
Commander-in-Chief of Yellow Ants....Kenneth MacKenna 
EAVEWLON A cnc notan nee sale tacts wore eae James Difley 
OUASTOTIIAREBR sos clos isicig hs «cie(e.sinje civjeinens ecivcicen Orrin T. Burke 
MOUPHALIE RS Had cracmaiersis clam div:cuie disleveeleldiw ciorewalé Robert Lawler 
Wiad SAV TEE breve yas ccoi c's slarels codlntwab sp araielapateie aici 4.0% May Hopkins 
BONG WORISSIAN so cc iplers Corrs Gale se Oke Poles vineait/s wins Harold McGee 
MEIC SA PMOL. ie lcte pre rarauiane) carte ialsyern's wei wisvenr Aki Logan Paul 
WWesmencerstdaistelcdsiuincu laste cis saeininoleoe viewer eta Seldon Bennett 
Erirocus—Life and Death 
WosdCatters cs acess st sivicuc eaetmaenmne ers Henry Mortimer 
SAEs W OWMAIN Nien cro rvlacalcivisie a vielealg's & eleae cioicistele a kaie Ke Susan Steele 
A pRMNG sraratel bs [aia aca sie ass i Mal slave, eis Sime Se eR Se aca oe Ann Martin 


Staged by John Cromwell. 


A Czecho-Slovakian fantasy in which a philosophical 
vagrant, heavy with drink, falls asleep in a forest and 
observes a curiously interesting analogy between the 
lives of insects and those of men. The butterflies flutter 
and make violent love. The beetles hoard their money 
and live selfishly. The ichneumon flies murder the 
crickets and stuff their larders with food, and parasites 
greedily devour what others work to save. Finally the 
red ants and the yellow ants wage a ruthless and devastat- 
ing war to see which shall have the right to travel a 
particular sunlit path between two blades of grass. 


“SEVENTH HEAVEN” 


A comedy in three acts by Austin Strong, Produced by 
John Golden at the Booth Theatre, New 
York, Oct. 30, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Both ate islet cctrioraice ee sleiaie eis cies na lo'a Sain eine weveiaid Hubert Druce 
RO ARC cra gatrintia dies Stew ale aca wip'e'e Gha/sine accea'v ciaie'os Fred Holloway 
FE ESE he SALS IANA COC RISE ICO. OAAIACE 3 Beatrice Noyes 
Maximilian | Gobisi i cceic sd aics saison ewtnds cc Alfred Kappeler 
IUBUMC cil Caos cee tcc es aeedeus enol aewaekase Marion Kerby 


TOCA a vciie tie’se wibeis a sicse vive see vemeiwke'nedeee Bernard Thornton 
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Dilanieicrssijstesiete.s'e oleie vieielCleleyeeieeieleiateleieinielessiaicle(e.c's Helen Menken 
Brissac....e.seee -...Frank Morgan 
Blonde. <.40sa>0 ...Richard Carlyle 
Pere. Ahevallon vie sic cis cies a sively sieie seiniels oeelel aisiomivinis William Post 
Sergeant: Ol ce Ollie sais sieiaie are cere wisi atelela wiaiesieleYolciele John Clements 
Uncle Georges. .:01<ci:anisv src oinisiccfaln’eie , Unie sure Harry Forsman 
AuRt ¢ Valentines secs ccs «ovis aocidsidc das re sreieetscs Isabel West 
QUO ea clo iterates solo. o/o/ermrarele cre lareratavels stata miaiolaioiel sieieiers George Gaul 
Reamplighter cs ertcls/cleloceiciete:cielvie elsfoteioletn oielats teratevorace Lionel Joseph 


Act I—A Street in Paris. Act I].—‘‘Heaven.” Act III.— 
Four Years Later. Staged by John Golden. 

Diane and Nana, having long since lost contact with 
their respectable country relatives, are adrift in the Paris 
slums. Nana, brutal and bestial, has gone the way of the 
absinthe drinkers and beats Diane into being a thief and 
a cheater of men. One day Chico, a sewer man, rises 
out of a cavern under the street, and finding Nana beat- 
ing Diane, takes the latter’s part. Against his will he 
thereafter finds himself falling in love with her. Out 
of pity, he takes her to his lodgings. The third day he 
marries her by pledge, just before he is called to the 
colors. For four years Diane waits patiently for Chico’s 
return. Armistice day she hears he is killed, and curs- 
ing le bon Dieu for his carelessness turns to another 
lover, just as Chico enters the door, shell-shocked but 
almost whole. He does not see Diane in the other man’s 
arms, however, because he is blind, and Diane is happily 
restored to her lover and her religion. 


“SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR” 


A fantastic comedy in two acts by Luigi Pirandello. 
Produced by Brock Pemberton at the Princess 
Theatre, New York, October 30, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


PHOrBather va ciciecle ola sieicicelanetuivieccincee ee een ee Moffat Johnston 
The Mothers 2h :.:5:s\ sj pias osname se ciestricn Margaret Wycherly 
DheitStep-Daughters» ss <oesticacinccwes sera ies Florence Eldridge 
UROL SOs wateliripis sauce cereipietaclaios wiieiel vetsiowlersictereite Dwight Frye 
MERC Bovine: sisiasisrac sles) ssictars ..-Ashley Buck 
The Little Girl.......... Constance Lusby 


Madame = Pace, (Evoked) ys sicionsieis's swiss cereale Ida Fitzhugh 
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TherManagersccscs cits cs ace seas savin tesseige ts Ernest Cossart 
UBS ea ine MAN sce sins ce ecco Wate ekes eee es Fred House 
Phe eading Wady vac sieaem aoe os coche kes Eleanor Woodruff 
EHOW ERVENM Gren s ccteiides <cice dean Soot eae RA Elliot Cabot 
WRELINGENEO os. Aoinie d's wk dene ce cee nk emnare Kathleen Graham 
The Character Woman. ......s..0000sve000enes Maud Sinclair 
ERG euirde cA Cone eteh cesiess ae yore eater otk Jack Amory 
The Bourth Acton. ocics ceove eke os nite William T. Hays 
he Third Actresssec ossswar tes cecienucgenctenns Leona Keefer 
Phe Roarth, “Actress <icrsicce spss sjee sis cance ee sais Blanche Gervais 
phhexPatthuwActress cai ears poccone ce esas Catherine Atkinson 
ache Stage; Managersjcry seccsicce'c-sse exci siecle Russell Morrison 
The Property” Matisin.< oes cons sus eces otecees John Saunders 

Scene—The Stage of a Theatre. Staged by Brock Pem- 
berton. 


Six characters, created by Pirandello, the playwright, 
are abandoned by him. Try as he will he cannot get 
them to behave in the drama he had in mind. So they 
go in search of another author. Drifting into a theatre 
while a rehearsal of a second Pirandello comedy is in 
progress they demand that the director in charge put 
aside the work he is engaged in and let them act the play 
for which they were created. These other players they 
have taken the liberty of interrupting are mere puppets, 
false in every particular and intended only to amuse a 
foolish public, while they (the abandoned six) are real 
and have a real story to tell. The director lets them act 
their play, but finds it terrible, and ends by shooing them 
out of the theatre. “Bring me ‘The Bride’s Revenge,’ ” 
he shouts. “That’s what the people want.” 


“RAIN” 


A drama in three acts by John Colton and Clemence 
Randolph from a story by Somerset Maugham. 
Produced by Sam H. Harris at the Maxine 
Elliott Theatre, New York, 

November 7, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


WISE IWO< 7 GAG al (od ole sieeve eins ajeleieis «eos e0 Kp ale tone Kathryne Kennedy 
Native Policeman.j:...ccicecdsswctesccccess Bhana_ Whitehawk 
INetbiviesicacarsterelaismiere stalerein laid aleietccaicieialeies Oka Bunda, Llano Paulo 


ASNCCHA 6 Hi cots wigs cedves verve veedia abies eceiees Emma Wilcox 
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Private (Griggs, U. S.-M. ince. cscncsccercrce Kent Thurber 
Corporal Hodgeson, U. S. M. C.....ceeeeeeees Harold Healy 
Sergeant O’Hara,, U. S. M. C....cccccccecceesss Robert Elliott 
Joe. Hornik «ons BOAR OR DOL ODN OSE DGAS Rapley Holmes 
DP POMCP Haid slegroteic lac ates ko stereatoeae eaters oles piale Fritz Williams 
Mire...  MePhraal s cisic.cicio ne s.s.0 vis cipisis/aiee 66 s\seleis'eje eee) Shirley King 
Mirae DB VidSOW oe sin cies tials ees sloalg(stalnie’es a’s\ar, © Catharine Brooke 
Quartermaster Bates.....csscerescessncvecenvecs Harry Quealy 
Sadia AT WOmMpsOR sivecsieeesc, os als Nis oleinelsie eoawlale (eis Jeanne Eagles 
Revie. DavidsOn iedie sicecic 0 cretinsisisccsicig © sinless elec Robert Kelly 


The action of the play takes place in the hotel store of 
Trader Joe Horn, on the Island of Tutuila, Port of Pago 
Pago, South Seas. Staged by John D. Williams. 


(See page 29.) 


“UP SHE GOES” 


A musical comedy in three acts by Frank Craven; 
music by Harry Tierney; lyrics by Joseph 
McCarthy. Produced by William A. 
Brady, Ltd., at the Playhouse, New 
York, November 6, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Simpson..... .-Edward Dano 
Ella Mayer..... ..++»Helen Bolton 
Frank Andrews. ..+-Richard Gallagher 
Albert: + Bewmiete ss icciov.s Wensaeate ras veuy ecane ease Donald Brian 
ALCO T/GOOKs ccd ciwsiies ese sinew heuleiets ers caelaer Gloria Foy 
irs CGO mires me lesitiawietal omeinaree ee eiaeatsce alee: +.-Lou Ripley 
IME lr Cook Sienrcst ec cnclaacive biocnicie tio einclertsie sation’ Martin Mann 
WORE GOmise svt sinaisinaunetelalecc taken cay Jennie Weathersbee 
Mary Goole pints acs divs se sae oh vein neh Wialeves are) chohere Edith Slack 
Perry COOK ioc sreses'eaieesetivices bares aieiarte Panes Conway Dillion 
Wouwis) (GOI. E cyscieiesataioreresals sicisvolelalaiaisievcrslorevaels Teddy McNamara 
Uncle Walter icns.scaesalasivriae nmemalse aise acceler Richard Sullivan 
Herthas i Cagk: 3...) wien ose sriaivloeue este ames sewer Lucretia Craig 
Stella Coolesca. case nueuccice vets s:deisneranieene es sin eS Betty Allan 
(EWS Dak sodte Oo mO TOD OOL DUC UD BDOL CMO EOL George Williams 
Uncle, Bob. Benhett ss. osccshinaaiensc doesn ss Frederick Graham 
Minnie: Spritg Garcisaiecsi vcs wacesc caavle nts uve Ann LeMeau 


Act I.—Foundation—Pleasantville. Act IIl—Scene 1— 
Country Club. Scene 2—Cross Roads. Scene 3—Raising the 
Roof. Act IlI.—Journey’s End. Staged by Frank Craven 
and Bert French. 

The numerous Cook family that threatened to inter- 
fere with the marriage and future happiness of Alice 
Cook and Albert Bennett in “Too Many Cooks,” here 
serve a similar comedy purpose in a musicalized ver- 
sion of Frank Craven’s story. 


‘ 
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“THE °49ERS” 
A modernistic revue by George Kaufman and Marc Con- 
nelly. Produced by George C. Tyler at the Punch 
and Judy Theatre, New York, November 7, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


May Irwin Roland Young 
Beryl Mercer Sidney Toler 
Ruth Gillmore Denman Maley 
Devah Morel Allen Fagan 
Margot Myers Howard Lindsay 
Gladys Burgette Sol Friedman 
Angela Ward Albert Carroll 


Staged by Howard Lindsay. 


“MERTON OF THE MOVIES” 


A comedy in four acts by George Kaufman and Marc 
Connelly, adapted from the Harry Leon Wilson 
story of the same title. Produced by George 
C. Tyler and Hugh Ford at the Cort 
Theatre, New York, Nov. 13, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


ACHES GING iginse nies oicuinioieis ois qisit 8G s'e'e'ta eae Glenn Hunter 
Ainos G. Gashwiletic oc dee ccwonws oaslemsy enue Edward M. Favor 
SE OUBIO — OBITS: 1.5. o oxicwwie Vinee cele esis bias wlee ni diwia' sie Esther Pinch 
Wee FINN crs caw aed oo ea dinien aia dala via sNaiee eles Bert Melville 
Gia ley Sia MOL 6 6)n's ay éeni Biss ace mini ers arene; vin awinlewe yore W. H. Seniro 
Tester “MOMtA GUC se cjaveie ater o/cxaltlews os cise a eels vice lates! J. K. Murray 
he; Montagud Girbed ics vst eae bniw.caieeeien « delete Florence Nash 
aeturig  Darecter «ois sin. oa’ o(0's a.esnis einiesan'o/a sia Lucille Webster 
Sigmund Rosenblatt. ..ci. 60 teas eck oe ees woes Edwin Maxwell 
His Cameramen..... .Albert Cowles, E. J. Chatterly 
J. Sloane Henshaw. A. Romaine Callender 
A ET Sere A ee Cee Be ook SacI CREE Re Tom Hadaway 
His Cameramen........... oseph Lothian, Lewis Buxton 
Hs ad STIS os ieee SES ed CU Ae Tn ee EC CLC John Webster 
Hiarold Parmglee wie ie «62 yais ose dacs sinncsincess Alexander Clark, Jr. 
Peulae e BAktercaiccce week ieaace smrepoie nb arras Gladys Feldman 
OLICe cts iier Pacis) cs storsid taiclancuistels ale wibiie sie wieies eeeo.e.« Agnes Findlay 
A Mysterious Visitor..........e ees ee cee eereerecens Lynn Pratt 
Muriel (Mercer [se velcclee sie sterete sie ebiece Mary Elizabeth Forbes 
OD OR RAED We Oh LEC oe PAE TROT BU OCT ON Saul Mile 
A Shel Ly A ICNP ACR RLDSTLH OEROR ACTC TC G. S. Spelvin 

Yashi Turi 


TOGO. oo00cccdciseavcwcccsccrwdesesscsscncvcrevecvs 
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JPY). Sc Teale Waneie es ext bie ele va debs a istordkrweieiet Billy Janney 
Wddigisssrcsamesiasre cists ...-Wilton Lackaye, Jr. 
The Cross-eyed Man.......ccccccccveccvccsevoces M. A. Buser 
Mrs. Patterson... Clara Sidney 
Mr. Patterson........ . L. Ehrman 
The Man from Bigart........ -Edwin Maxwell 


Act I.—Gashwiler’s General Store, Simsbury, Illinois. 
Act II.—Outside the Holden Lot, Hollywood. Act III.— 
On the Lot. Act IV.—Scene 1—Jeff Baird’s Office. Scene 
2—Merton’s Rooming House. Staged by Hugh Ford. 


(See page 257.) 


“HOSPITALITY” 


A tragi-comedy in three acts by Leon Cunningham. | 
Produced by the Equity Players, Inc., at the Forty- 
eighth Street Theatre, New York, Nov. 13, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Jennie Wells... 
Peter Wells.. 


Louise Closser Hale 
---Tom Powers 
arriet Woodruff 


Auntie May. ...-Pearl Sindelar 
FRUtBIG avs ciecelereeioia:s iets -Margaret Borough 
Muriel Humphrey. ..Phyllis Povah 
Mr. Wicker..... -Claude Cooper 


Clyde Thompson. icusissice testnios's ssiven © comic = sieicicn Stuart Sage 

Acts I. and IIl—The Living Room in Jennie’s Home. 
Act III.—The Living Room in Peter’s Home. The Action 
Takes Place in a Fair-Sized Town in the Middle West. 
Staged by Augustin Duncan. 


Jennie Wells, passionately fond of her children but 
determined not to “spoil” them by letting them know it, 
learns of her son Tom’s marriage to Muriel Humphrey, 
a flirtatious young woman whom she distrusts. Hearing 
later that Muriel is carrying on with Clyde Thompson, a 
former sweetheart, Jennie pretends to lose her savings 
and forces herself upon her son’s wife. Here she makes 
life so miserable for Muriel that she practically forces 
her to elope with Thompson, leaving Tom free, she 
hopes, to marry a better girl. The shock of the success 
of her conspiracy, however, kills Jennie. 


x 
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“LITTLE NELLIE KELLY” 

A musical comedy in two acts by George M. Cohan; 
words and music by George Cohan. Produced by 
George Cohan at the Liberty Theatre, New 
York, November 13, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Wellest vances ceecisitiesivicctineinicis sousietonnnes Harold Vizard 
INEREMGR ceatoccle cle Gata ieca arses a vicoieve slate eieteie cise Edna Whistler 
Suttey a Potroveciye cies iciclenissniccawsosesleird sesamecinnes Frank Otto 
Harold’ = Westcott sta uh cicrevatices cook snle heaters Joseph Niemeyer 
PACK SEAOVU viereh coves p vesterec eens ne ceee ees Barrett Greenwood 
Brancois: DeVercstas ca cneciercioe see disease scene Robert Pitkin 
PG ARIB On? on GS SUSIE ASCE ESE RIE OEE IOY” Dorothy Newell 
Nese FRell yer eiarereistsre ote elctn nfs ialoioieiarslanelesoisis ctavelatere Elizabeth Hines 
Mirae Tange ogc’. <iclsterselstateiplo stews inldinceainjo(aisisiis/oun a ee Georgia Caine 
Marien a fice d/sintoce seltetrs nee ce va deme hea etic Marion Saki 
MORCY MCORLOY.<ip/aiaisis| a) siaieie: stor cictsioih nisi «iaieleio walle piantare Charles King 
Cspiain Jobn Kelly. osc acces otc nv.cawscneveeas Arthur Deagon 
Misa’ Spendingtorntsyrrsis a og sive slelels e'atiele slo tere pis tei! Marjorie Lane 
ATNDTOGE! “SWAG 5.0 9. sio: tse «wane ie nies 4 into, 010 etareeore Mercer Templeton 


Act I.—Scene 1—Reception Room in the Lloyd Mansion. 
Scene 2—Exterior of the Conroy Home. Act II.—Scene 
1—A Showroom in the Shop of DeVere. Scene 2—Mystery 
Lane. Scene 3—Exterior of the Langford Home on the 
Hudson. Staged by Mr. Cohan and Julian Mitchell. 


Nelly Kelly, daughter of Captain Kelly of the police 
force, is employed at DeVere’s department store. Jack 
Lloyd, nephew of the rich Mrs. Langford, falling in love 
with her, gives a party for all the DeVere girls at 
Auntie’s Fifth Avenue mansion. Jerry Conroy, who 
grew up with Nelly, suspecting Lloyd, busts into the 
party, and later disappears. About the same time Mrs. 
Langford loses her string of pearls. Mystery and music 
follow, with Conroy suspected by certain parties, but 
not by Nellie, who promises to marry him at the finale. 
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“L’?A VENTURIERE” 
A comedy drama by Emile Augier. Presented by players 
of the Comedie Francaise at the Thirty-ninth 
Street Theatre, New York, Nov. 13, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Dost Manthey co oissejon sin ciz.oiaenateng ones ammo Ferdinand Charpin 
PROV RCO ares ein ark. ciate sing. o'sse ne cea tharace min tniolerataracosninigie Charlie Gerval 
Dariossasigs vs welueciaec sie'escen vidensunere ein x's Jacques d’Apoigny 
SOLVE y cic.sipia. vie ais a'a'y y 4 ole sole vi vicisi vie Mislainieisinleisis stereo aiala M. Parotte 
COTS orice wie Gace poten winifistoiura(ereyo\e nis ews winfe/acalars & Rachel Berendt 
DGH na Calas « aye sicieca?oain te haslete.<isialsieiaic oiteiais's/oyols Cecile Sorel 
Pah nee igenc cies. cc u kvredseseatae eas Oe ee cainearie Albert Lambert 
MGRIGsP 1EOO rac pts copie cc tee cane etwiuss eens rr oe Louis Ravet 


The story of an adventuress’ effort, when she realizes 
her advancing years, to establish herself in respecta- 
bility, and her grace in accepting defeat. 


“THE ROMANTIC AGE” 
A comedy in three acts by A. A. Milne. Produced by 
Hugh Ford and Frederick Stanhope at the Comedy 
Theatre, New York, November 14, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


MMPs, BOWIE ucla seat hre Ka cis sisal sialarsioie/olvinvele A Gite Daisy Belmore 
Molicande.cig sa seaccanise newer vials atelsiv'secioeian Margalo Gillmore 
ANC BACOte preisisiee visicis ase eoeipisrvisia sleisttreis/argisienie vip aisieteels Jean Ford 
ARCO rivets eo Vnae aise Sabine e uleee Swieee wee rc Aer Ida Molthen 
Mr. SRi 0 W]e o's .ora'e e'sie oisie vie s'eievelelaebinisle viejoise » wiessvieis Marsh Allen 
SGBDIY; civig ai staraisvsin) erates ointaterave/gisioieleceiatelaitle eleinielevalninceeyarste Neil Martin 
Gervase: Mallory i's do a insiveis'e s ctesebalels ioe eeien'e Leslie Howard 
POLI Sievetaiotalcvedinrelistereinioi sis eiole mincets ciabeiateluicloreiemtclieirsieisrete Paul Jaccia 
Master SHsAt ions sece cenne ves sseice od clevinnn vey J. M. Kerrigan 


Act I.—The Inner Hall of Mr. Henry Knowle’s Country 
House. Act IIJ.—A Glade in a Wood. Act III.—Same as 
Act I. Staged by Frederick Stanhope. 


Melisande Knowle (representing in the flesh the state 
of most young girls’ minds during the romantic age) 
refuses to give up her belief in, or at least her hope for, 


‘ 
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the knights and true lovers of old. One moonlight 
night she sees Gervase Mallory standing in the doorway, 
all blue and gold, and is more than ever convinced. 
Next day she meets Gervase in the park. He gracefully 
falls into her game of pretense, and she is greatly stirred. 
But the third day he appears in knickers and admits that 
he is a broker and that he had been stopped the day 
before by a stalled motor when he was on his way to a 
fancy dress party. Melisande is terribly put out and will 
have none of him—until he convinces her that even cook- 
ing and housekeeping are romantic—if you are in love. 


“THE LOVE CHILD” 


A drama in four acts adapted from the French of Henri 
Bataille by Martin Brown. Produced by A. H. 
Woods and Charles L. Wagner at the Cohan 
Theatre, New York, November 14, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Grace Kennard 


ABB o De, CROC ae OTe Harry Gibbs 
Laura Thorne... Ce uis Rin eames ta ardainahe ee acs Janet Beecher 
Burenei= Thorne wis case ws von ays tbe vis ae Senos Sidney Blackmer 
ALI AD Neda WEN ate ocaut cis oxaiplers ial are eye aio excreted fess Vivienne Osborne 
(rabiye Malligane cis sasces nes ste ps ich oie as 0s ce Eleanor Williams 
Beira, QICe ies win cad wae cubis veka iene amtie rads Lolita Robertson 
Kitty Lansing.. ..«.Geneva Harrison 
POE OTRO ORG 5 5,015 )50 lesen sonic ininin nie 2'0'0 wise aioe ocaeiryeln Ae Lee Baker 
Helene BANGOR gio yaad oiniein wer olalnip S sleecnis, ei eseisipials Juliette Crosby 
NOAAL Eirevarai Settehcde aio) aare| si sale,6iwielelegalalelavniarmlaceceisiele;oiviele wield Roy Walling 
PUB GETS «erg anise dig Sd vise haa ae Mimiy sé wiaiie 6 SSA oa laialdTols wie F. Sinne 


Act I.—At Laura Thorne’s. Act II.—At Eugene’s Studio. 
Act III.—At Paul Brander’s. Act IV.—Same as Act I. 
Staged by Bertram Harrison, 


For seventeen years Laura Thorne has been living as 
the mistress of Paul Brander in the expectation of becom- 
ing his legal wife when Mrs. Brander, hopelessly insane, 
dies. By the time he is free, however, Brander has 
become a power in politics and refuses to keep his 
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promise. Laura’s son by a previous lover, Eugene 
Thorne, who also has been supported by Brander, learns 
the situation and deliberately compromises Brander’s 
daughter, threatening to make of her what her father has 
made of his mother unless Brander keep his promise and 
marry Laura. Brander is beaten, but Laura then refuses 
to marry him. Her duty is to her loyal son, and she 
purposes to devote the rest of her life to him. 


“HAMLET” 


The Shakespearean tragedy. Produced by Arthur Hop- 
kins at the Sam H. Harris Theatre, New 
York, November 16, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Francisco....... 
Bernardo..... 
Horatio....... 

Marcellas. : iiss sists ae E. J. Ballantine 
Ghost of Hamlet’s Father.. ..Reginald Pole 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark «John Barrymore 


Clawdiuas: aescsn.cne ectielcae create ...Tyrone Power 
Rertrade shi antintors) sis lelainisielalcia’astoipsciensie ies fares Blanche Yurka 
Polis .cx oo caicsccills eles statin cates a nielersteiee a bela John S. O’Brien 
TRertes ie cdsies owns ec teeinete mastenves cisticis'tie< Sidney Mather 
Ophelianycias ais ciclo sierw sistenre Brotavelateneis siateraie%etaloiste i Rosalind Fuller 
M@seReTAMez eis vistis ct 6. scauarcless ais whine s/s jes olciaareataatete Paul Huber 
Guildenstern........... So ETON OB OOOL Lawrence Cecil 
Leto OC Cra OOD HOU Op OnE OC TOU OUCHONODEOUOCS OA Lark Taylor 
Player Ring cn cisisis sion coscice pinieias mnie miele commen ah eis Burnel Lundee 
SECON > LITE! cae > kbc nw ops alels kercte w eee oe Norman Hearn 
Pileiy ex.) | QueeMm a sieic aierelaticielets evetstersseleie'ers wlaletevalafole Richard Skinner 
DUCIADUG ho. Netcong sinisee’s siaii ava aaa re ax si cia sin cisye'? Vadini Uraneff 
(AN Gentlew Orman sic. vicisiereisioieieieisisloletn se eye sierslvicls Stephanie D’Este 
King’s Messenger... ic. ssc een ces ss Sinise elaietcereteiete Frank Boyd 
First= GravesiDiggerhntc\csciacadstes/ccetentrecicaey Whitford Kane 
Second / Grave ‘Digger sicce a sicisicies ss ou visreivivelsisisiers Cecil Clovelly 
A Priest..... mtetetotaieisier SACI IOGS COTO CUO GONE BOONEr Reginald Pole 
Ostics.svesas SOUuOUOC male ne iaraleiaieiers ae lateieisiofefetaintelese Edgar Stehli 
Portinb rae ere sciasiwisesis cine 2 tislpanneine eltvolarel ola che Lowden Adams 


The play will be presented in thiee parts, with intervals 
following the first Players’ scene and the Queen’s closet 
scene, Staged by Arthur Hopkins, 
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“VIRTUE(?)” 
A drama in three acts by William Everett. Produced by 


the Empire Play Co., Inc., at the Nora Bayes 
Theatre, New York, Nov. 16, 1922. 


Cast of Characters — 


Brooks....... eicieisicionclenieecineceseedy veiviceevens Ben Hendricks 
Dorothy Palmer..... PrN Oe CORIO CMON ree ++++-Floy Murray 
Ned McCormack, Jr.......... plersielfeletersiersiels William Williams 
Daniel —-Grechewe civics ca siidesiccsccclcav ses George MacQuarrie 
Richard W. Greene (“Dick”) SaeteeGcinaen -Henry G. Sell 
Eleanor McCormack........ So adcscoacnosds Pauline Armitage 
Shirley Malcolm........ Setclateisiee bigalscarebiamtom are Laura Arnold 
Governor Malcolm............00s. ++..-Clarence Handysides 
SLODBY A sees oeeilolaicle coat at SOAARBE DeOooDEe Marion Hutchins 
Roberto Duncan <2 vc oc'e's vcrerisisisice oiaae elt ..Frank Sheridan 


Act I.—The District Attorney’s Office. » Act II.—Home 
of the Late Senator McCormack. Act III.—Home of Robert 
Duncan. Staged by Oscar Eagle. 


A story of political intrigue in the South, reported to 
have been based on the shooting of Senator Carmack by 
Duncan B. Cooper, some years ago. 


“THE LUCKY ONE” 
A comedy in three acts by A. A. Milne. Produced by the 
Theatre Guild at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York, Nov. 20, 1922. 


Cast of Characters — 


SOUTER Y ALOU bet crshaia) 014-2 e/a/4 araiel ols ashen cielaterevayalarolerd Romney Brent 
OIG IDR apes Serene tacine cee Dupe CN CORDUCODOROTOD Leonard Perry 
Gerald Farringdoats oii cscccveciecieid cieieccesecnee Dennis King 
DEMSSIN EP OIPEMBOOM oie) cea o's os ad cys oes aeR aac ce see Helen Westley 
NGULs SELOEDENL «i: sfois\s 4.0 ='e'o.5 Kn'eosimviai are 's'6- ce e.w Gwynedd Vernon 
Lady Farringdon.) .i00..cc<- 0006 sifiisM arte ait aioeats Grace Elliston 
El eriry @ WW OL CW OCU cio)alocis,ofele's/e alelstelele o2010,6 se visieiace Harry Ashford 
ix James, Farringdon icc. sas cn eeclesecsnse ..»Robert Ayrton 
Pari clasGurOyen concn tcurcncne necwislscie aut csialsislgive’s Violet Heming 
Bobs Farringdon soc. 60 eeeecieeeie wlsiels gies, 0 aisialgieoieeb CLCY,. Warain 
NEABOG seer alara cle taste visce/aiaias'F ecelceleiaiaive a/eins oinna:e .-Nanny Griffen 


Act I.—At Sir James Farringdon’s in the Country. Act 
Il—A Private Hotel in Dover Street. Act III.—At Sir 
James Farringdon’s, Staged by Theodore Komisarjevsky. 
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Gerald Farringdon, the younger brother, has always 
been the most attractive and most successful of the Far- 
ingdon boys, “the lucky one,” to whom everything is 
given. He even takes Pamela Carey away from his 
older brother, Bob, and becomes engaged to her. Bob, 
the unlucky, has secretly rebelled all his life, and when 
he gets into a business tangle with a crooked partner and 
is sent to jail for three months, his bitterness fills him 
with self-pity. He pleads with Pamela to give him the 
strength of her love, and she, feeling his need of her, 
begs Gerald to release her from her promise to marry 
him, which he does. In the end, the “lucky” one is 
miserably unhappy, but he takes his knocks like a sports- 
man and goes away to be a diplomat. 


“THE TEXAS NIGHTINGALE” 
A farce comedy in three acts by Zoe Akins. Produced 
by Charles Frohman, at the Empire Theatre, 
New York, November 20, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Rist y SBI GIDELry ie avicinters'c aos vivieincste seis he srsleretein sos Lizzie McCall 
Steven yy PillOrtOwss ios cia'vja's sieve niaaiateidie.t ie We.cleseieca’e Cyril Keightly 
Walter ne resCott sr ccslciticisiclersisicisiclceisis oie cielere ereiere Perce Benton 
Brasa Canava....... ...Jobyna Howland 
Raymond sLilertowsywcracie scisianicereleisticiele slecic acne Percy Helton 
PMO Cavelaiarexeeiaisiettre ecaiodeis vielersicralelewe evsleierstiiw\sreunselaveicio rele Beth Varden 
DARCHS BGM « cecaicie sine adres tie oie ita biclaeisivies Georges Renavent 
Count Houdonyi-Bloch....ccccecensssesesccwscss Paul Porcasi 


Act I.—Steven Tillerton’s Apartment on Gramercy Park. 
Act IIl—Madame Canava’s House. Act III.—Steven Tiller- 
ton’s Apartment. Time—The Present. Staged by David 
Burton. 


Hollyhock Jones, soprano, of Texas, becomes Brasa 
Canava, the greatest Briinnehilde of her day. Four times 
married and only once in love (with her second husband, 
Steven Tillerton), she finds herself faced with two prob- 
lems, (1) her 19-year-old son’s threat to marry Inez, a 
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flapper, and (2) her own passion for Sascha Bloch, vio- 
linist. Meeting Tillerton, the father of her son, she enlists 
his services as a sort of referee. He is none too success- 
ful, but he changes her plans regarding the violinist and 
extracts a half-hearted promise from son to postpone 
his marriage to Inez. Then he agrees to consider seri- 
ously remarrying Brasa, the temperamental. 


“THE BOOTLEGGERS” 


A comedy in four acts by William A. Page. Produced 
by Madison Corey and Charles Capehart at 
the Thirty-ninth Street Theatre, New 
York, November 27, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
Wiliam STs! Rossmore .s.c.cac cis aes seu vete calee Robert Conness 
Nina y Rosemore, so. 6 is isinc vaseieie vie 0 os Catherine Dale Owen 
ROL nivinc a Caine eGo eC aaidiaiv ae eb as wae Se = oe Aubrey Beattie 
Arthur Laceby....... eorge P. Collins 
Rev. Thomas Laceby... ..Ernest Howard 


Lanahan....... SAS aoblsdePemabeortic GEG Leighton Stark 
MRS HOM cleralas aie wioia sis) 0) senior ateiarsierepaieralsisilercs Sued teres Edwin Evans 
INL ORTIBG Mn crowyaiinrcisls sitters ais aistan wesncs tives dee nee ++++-John Lyons 
DA TQUATN se cintatets e548 5.6 ota PW neeee telesales py Sable ....-Albert Hyde 
WHPALOMEN S cris mistcisic sot evisralsiny ava st viviowineleaseans Barry Townsley 
ADDY. wos:sieie Sabine siete gra's siniaew hn Bigiasele sie nip pelle Antonio Salerno 
MORO csELISOMo/o,vivinie citioisioiers otis ese sein len bid/si5.a John M. Sullivan 
NE SMGAED rare etsy o che ie w'a\s)b1 oe /n/pal'o’= | ove}'stolbish ole/a-Xiaswai/aie\aie Oliver Putnam 
WV RSH ec eislaleiase. vals 'e'0\s)o'4\vo/e's) voi) sjajs, fein/ aja eitis ie .»»Hugh Chilvers 
PRIDE BM Wicrera oder ie Wie fora ensinin © Wisi, Sroisid oie ie stv wigs eca Ginn ejaiens Louis Polan 
NU OL cists clos elaine oeiiiose sriaiciaie.s s diol Manele hiawiare tines oie Joseph Burton 
PPT ALIO! Co BCOWNS 91054 sinia 6. volo icin 6\¥5 6 elu, ono eibseibye sles aHe(s Joyce Fair 
Billy..... aatlavtisiaiaiaiate eels wialsis\s\aie eit) piseiexs sire nies Bryce Kennedy 
BESLES) waiiolaidatatars oie aie teloteralaraw nie oui oie pele rosie ears feraiete Phil Sheridan 
“Dandy Phil’? Casimir .J. Montayne Vandergrift 
Violet Vendome...... ...-Beryl Collins 
Cleo De Courcelle..... ..Dorinda Adams 
Rosa Ventures: cvcccccccvcccvcescosesvrevess Lenore Masso 
Percy Hetherington.........sseseesessosveces Charles Haskins 
SSP anlete; sy DUMONT. aiviciy s/0.0 (eos d'a/uis)oie/ sae s)eipieieie’ore Norma Leslie 
“Puss”? Momtmorency,..2..ssceececresece Kathryn MacDonald 
Hiram Maginnis..........csssccccsansveesvooss Harry Cowley 
Inspector Dawson, P.D.........+seeeeeeveeee Walter Lawrence 
Sergeant Walker, P.D..... ROT OAL POO Evan Edwards 
Mulligan... cccsccccvccssdaccesccstcevvscccscees -John Lyons 


Act I.—Home of William T. Rossmore on the Upper West 
Side, New York. Act II.—Office of the Prohibition Com- 
missioner, New York City. Act III.—The Club de Blanc, on 
a Side Street Near Broadway. Act IV.—Rossmore’s Home. 
Staged by Frank McCormack. 
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On the fashionable West Side of New York, William T. 


Rossmore, well-known attorney, is making a fortune as 
a bootlegger. On the East Side the “king of the boot- 
leggers” is an Italian named Vicarelli. These two cross 
and double-cross each other, stealing each other’s liquor 
with the connivance of the dry agents, until Rossmore’s 
daughter, Nina, proud and pretty, becomes involved in 
the plot and murder and blindness result from the opera- 
tions of the two gangs and their open violations of the 
law. Then Rossmore reforms and Nina marries a gov- 
ernment agent. 


“LIZA” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Irvin C. Miller; lyrics 
and music by Maceo Pinkard; special lyrics by 
Nat Vincent. Produced by Al Davis at the 
Daly’s Theatre, New York, Nov. 27, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


SQ WIreNOLTIS vais sic ae siaie io biaicieivelersies vies eeiseis Alonzo Fenderson 

is.. ...Margaret Simms 
Gertrude Saunders 
NCIS WP ELS say a acieicniesisiacteeeaie siete sinclsinceeites William Simms 
Parson Jordan. Packer Ramsey 
Judge Plumme --Quintard Miller 
Ras Johnson... R. Eddie Greenlee 


Dandy... s-2¢ ..Thaddius Drayton 
The Sheriff.... «+. Will A. Cook 
Ice Cream Charl -Irvin C. Miller 
Bodiddilyiss. cs sce mmett Anthony 


Tom Liggett... 
John Jones.. 


-Maude Russell 
Harry Davis... .-Snippy Mason 
Ly UG Bean aorguuecdaoddadaradocoondad --Donald Fields 

Action in various parts of Jimtown, South Carolina. 
Staged by Walter Brooks. 


A musical comedy written and performed by colored 
players with just enough of a story to interrupt the 
specialties. 
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“THE BUNCH AND JUDY” 


A musical comedy in two acts, by Anne Caldwell and 
Hugh Ford, music by Jerome Kern; lyrics by Anne 
Caldwell. Produced by Charles Dilling- 
ham at the Globe Theatre, New 
York, November 28, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs. Shean. esis ninte eel sivigiewiaceipie’s were Lydia Scott 
Kelly..... ajeieinlersierelare Eugene Revere 
INDORSO EOP ale ole oie ye in’s een era's 0 stersfu'sin isis ersieletsverewinverevetd Roger Davis 
Hazel Kirkwood........ +..-Patrice Clark 


.-. Lillian White 
Augustus Minton 
Wigney Percyval 


Marguerite De Belmont 
Augustus de Forrest 
Foxhall Davidson 


Lady Janet... +-Roberta Beatty 
Lord Kinlock. --Philip Tonge 
Cali Boy..... Al Watson, Jr 


: Johnny Dooley 


Otto Steger.. 
Teves Delano Dell 


Jack Jessop...... 
Georgia McNamara 
Gladys Goldwin... 


Estelle. .....0.5 .»-Ruth White 
Viola Esmond Carol Flower 
Mrs. Jordan.. Bertha Holley 
Robin...... George Tawde 
Evie Dalla .+.Ray Dooley 
Getsid LARCscccsiniclowe ety nics csrcot's cubat caenidvce Fred Astaire 
Jtady Jordanscc ccc decisis cveccccenccverevcvcesee Adele Astaire 
Karl, Of Torwood si..4eceivids s deisisiewineie «acta T. Wigney Percyval 
Pipers... .ieccee's J. M. McKenzie, R. H. Wilder, W. McLellan 
Station. Maste?...scstcccssevedsdtovccvevcconcs R. H. Wilder 


Staged by Fred G. Latham. 


Judy Jordan, having played forty weeks in “Love 
Finds a Way,” on Broadway, is leaving the cast to marry 
the young Lord Kinlock, visiting America from Scot- 
land. Judy’s associates give her a farewell dinner on the 
stage following the last performance. Next act they are 
all in Scotland. Judy is the wife of Kinlock and 
unhappy, being snubbed by the gentry. Her former 
friends of the troupe are touring Europe. Mad at the 
Scotch, Judy goes home with the actors, returns to stage 
work and marries her former leading man, Gerald Lane. 
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“IT IS THE LAW” 


A melodrama in seven scenes by Elmer L. Rice. Pro- 
duced by Samuel Wallach at the Ritz Theatre, 
New York, Nov. 29, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Bakeriewcresascche ceasenswacstisleney eve cine C. W. Goodrich 
BUSHOT ds sic. os ciate a cicaie eine Brians isi RESIS at Richard Steyenson 
BYfGO 5 asreaicrnt ose ciey"s tpg es wieitinniatem nla ataste ca Charles P. Bates 
WaCe Gs ieiaicversielecsie vninre 00 njbiave acareselenieceicinateeiecs state John F. Roche 
WALGGE Takis tivcn ancl ceaawanadcualemanes puisae camels John Burr 
VORMSON | Aeareiciers shay cares teva cersneemlaveleveisrereeralaw eis areinte Jack Thorne 
NISO Mei derere sian e alelnisi mal cog sisi Venreloies oieialwse eeain James Linhart 
DORN ISON Seer ass < aclos vais doc mcanenaeenane Joseph de Stefani 
Pagers ciereitcn has <piaisw was noise ee alivia stan aie sore Thomas Hood 
Willigin BU Oth is vis «,nic.cie.sstejs wine euiniew dias wsieaiaw A. H. Van Buren 
Gordon Sl ravers ites tise a aibiceicteciais’s:tyalains's/a.cie!aiateneie Hans Robert 
BUM ae sie pies wien wisi wialnicks aemialayeicn eva win els) ninlavarsi oes Alma Tell 
PEBCHE, — VRORG Resins ccovasnlay coxies memes eiavolos wim start sy aun launaiecd Ralph Kellard 
Lage eoede wc cts anrredrenercateweilicalolecialersssce. sla Rose Burdick 
heodore= Cummings. caw. criss slsls oieicis's ome se William Ingersoll 
AIBCH Ss Windeull oniais sia sean asieraig Oo imannatesionie Arthur Hohl 
“SniferBivanal ia aieicicsiswearaasleb eae canes Alexander Onslow 
Fame Dols ry s.cis;s sutawsarras biiloik ye 'e/o een acela|ere Walter Walker 
Edward Harley. .i.cticscrvitens sownsescecus Frank Westerton 
BANDS i ii cee acta eyescian ates stoeindetsiniseinersie cso tial eth aivieiers Valerie Valarie 


Scenes in Card Room of the Gotham Club, Drawing Room 
of Theodore Cummings’ Home, Albert Woodruff’s Apartment, 
the Warden’s Office in Sing Sing Prison. 


Gordon Travers and Albert Woodruff have been pals 
for life. Both love Ruth Cummings. They agree to let 
the luckier, if not the better, man win. This turns out 
to be Gordon, but the night he is chosen by Ruth, Albert 
has reason to believe that he has been tricked and 
humiliated by his former friend. For this he plots an 
elaborate and unique revenge. He finds a “bum” who 
looks enough like him to be his double, tattoos an identi- 
fying birthmark on the latter’s arm and then shoots him 
through the heart. Making his own escape, Woodruff 
calls both the police and Travers, timing their arrival so 
the police will find Travers with the body of the dead 
man and seemingly guilty of his murder. Travers is 
thus arrested and sent to jail for life. But Woodruff has 
to come back to gloat over his revenge, and this proves 
his undoing, for Ruth is a smart girl, too. 


‘ 
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“OUR NELL” 


A “musical mellowdrayma” in two acts by A. E. Thomas 
and Brian Hooker; music by George Gershwin and 
William Daly. Produced by the Hayseed Pro- 
ductions, Inc., Ed. Davidow and Rufus Le 
Maire, directors, at the Bayes Theatre, 

New York, December 4, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Malvina. Holcombe cis). sarees secivesiiuoe ves Mrs. Jimmie Barry 
Mottimer > Bayne vosies sos ccm ng suite ets canneries John Merkyl 
Relep SMoclittley Theis can sGhinesicnd eens doe nw te Jimmie Barry 
posttaa \Halcombe ne iss sistas cidetin see bey ¥0' eis-ace Frank Mayne 
BGAN ALAA oicale siete ae Soe e ate a clviere Berane eee Thomas Conkey 
Deacon Calvin Sheldrake...........cceeeceseeeee Guy Nichols 
WAGVE I APOLGU ieee ates visfere ook Fs hae RINT EAee eee ane Eva Clarke 
Arig cline) Wie Onin sins 5 s.0'p sonic desie ood eee # > ba wieelessles' Emma Haig 
METIS! SEV NIATAG ceaisia.0/sYaiei aio aloe fiers es os (ole s*al@iaisi'a erste Olin Howland 
MES OSCES | oh. ciaie ister. chs tuiis wesled aa saree pew ee Lora Sonderson 


Act I.—Joshua Holcombe’s Farm in Old New England. 
Act II.—Inside the Barn. Staged by W. H. Gilmore, Edgar 
MacGregor and Julian Mason. 


A musicalized burlesque of the “old hokum drama” 
that long has done well. There are Paw and Maw, and 
datter Nell, pursued by a city sharper and saved by her 
honest yokel, with songs and chorus to fill in the inter- 
stices of the plot. 


“LISTENING IN” 


An emotional comedy in a prologue and three acts by 
Carlyle Moore. Produced by the Milton Produc- 
tions at the Bijou Theatre, New York, 
December 4, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Johnathan’ Cumberland, 2. v0.00. ecvsecslovncs Dodson Mitchell 
Merce MOrrisonnicdecs Ccls'en ccs ciieccsae ceiemedes Giorgio Majeroni 
Miviaxa AG ra aii Gs a esteicis aaa core aleinjuiaioa win siagesainrarwdyeiesere Helen Flint 


Fame Va Blog rie: 5 alas helesssa died) nw ocediacereiolare aieje oles Minna Gombell 
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John (Coombers cscs ost eres aleere settle bir sinks > Ernest Glendinning 
Harrys Wan Shoda issues cpa ciesiciticeeitiaiaters ete tines ee Harry Stubbs 
William. Archer......cccsctsvegstsaves ives William Keighley 
Dr. ‘Emily Bachmam’ tiecisaecl ethes oie a sareisineloeties Frank Andrews 
Tongs (MeK esponiceeis,cisicaigivis:sioleie clei nvie ovine niaisiale Frank J. Kirk 
Mesgen ger S c'<ac'esrsc std’ delve evisttblerdas « soe em George Gaston 
ADGie has waaswoeser sated: ieueltanalde coir Herbert Farjeon 
Mra. “Graco Pemberton: ..,.s candace eeion Margaret Linden 
Reginald; {Pemberton s5:0. +5 scscei ee ow selaea.s William Davidson 
GeO Loy. cca c sigsiea-cpins agigiats ea ccelde te einsietsts oie selon Gerald Stopp 
PolicenOticers a. .iecc cat cites neces nerie silos C. L. Emerson 

Scenes in the Living Room in Bleeker Hall. Staged by 
Ira Hards. 


Engaged to live a certain time in a haunted house, 
the while he proves or disproves the theory held by the 
house owner that it is possible to communicate with the 
spirits of the departed, John Coomber lets himself in 
for a terrifying adventure. Not only does the ghost of 
the dead house owner materialize before his eyes, but 
it turns him into an automatic writer of spirit messages, 
incidentally giving him several profitable tips on the 
stock market. In the end murder is all but done, but 
finally the mysteries and love themes are pleasantly 
cleared up. 


“FASHIONS FOR MEN” 


A comedy in three acts by Ferenc Molnar; English by 
Benjamin Glazer. Produced by Maurice S. 
Revnes at the National Theatre, New 
York, December 5, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Peter Juhasz. 3. .cctieccsas Volereivie sive eie ve vielbesieivic O. P. Heggie 
AGOlO 5 sic sleinnjeisisie's Sauciclog sisuicin tis en eciiciee eee Beth Merrill 
Tne Aristocratic: Ladyec.ace ssw eniolon wesc Edythe Tressider 
Osea sc vcase's Stee eect eee eageeeee sneer eeees Clarke Silvernail 
The Unassuming Bady cvciceumstineisisciciesisney Frances Goodrich 
EHiIp J oiuicislesicivlacielelsieisic.s'ctalefeieiavete aieleineipielotarmetiainee Frank Peters 
The Young Gentleman.......... Weilsiofelesieisiciels Fairfax Burgher 
Pails ni voici ssemeecivccsets sss saw Rivivisiuwisiaivisce Helen Gahagan 

(By arrangement with William A. Brady) 
AGOLES UMS. tame moideiocuis ncic ences SPaleware susie George Frenger 
The Count... ceesresceveccciceescrcsscecers Edwin Nicander 
The Delivery Boy....... Aisle! ofoloiusdsisjeleicinrelbyejeieis ere James Hagen 
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PIOMOLGSo rele Vashi uslac’ oeivesaiimeics ceistoaehne George Frenger 
SERthat’. onticnt ssc cuklekat .-Fairfax Burgher 
RIBIO cRietsainis Se Siasinisls,s alert ...John Rogers 
ENO MANO area nosso sc toc ..-Sedonia_ Elin 
The Thorough Young Lady......... .-Katherine Haden 
The Dissatisfied Lady...............0- -Frances Goodrich 
The Nervous Gentleman..............0eeeeeeere John Rogers 
The, Old: «Gentloman’ Bo fct co vasckle calcn saat James Hagen 
Phe Pationt, Ladys cancel cs seuss aceneceseses Sedonia Elin 
Phes Cabrian sane covce os sigs Bos aes OS eeioae George Frenger 


Act I.—A Shop in Budapest. Act IIJ.—The Administra- 
tion Building at Gerelypuszta. Act III—The Shop Again. 
Staged by Benjamin Glazer. _ 

Peter Juhasz, a gentle soul and sentimental, is a small 
shopkeeper in Budapest. Everybody loves, respects and 
cheats him. His wife, Adele, respects him so much she 
can’t bear to deceive him—so she runs away with her 
lover, the floorwalker of Peter’s shop. The floorwalker, 
to provide funds for the elopement, also “borrows” them 
of Peter. Thus the kindly merchant is thrown into bank- 
ruptcy. He takes a place in the country to be near his 
former secretary, a good girl but avaricious, whom he 
feels he should save from the wicked men who pursue 
her. His activities in her defense cost him his job. But 
he finally gets his job back and marries the secretary. 


“THE DOORMAT” 


A comedy in three acts by H. S. Sheldon. Produced by 
Edward Whiteside at the Punch and Judy Theatre, 
New York, December 7, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


i 11ead hel spetat elaine siatotay elect aicie.cisiwleleiciais viereldisie’s'e! phase Grace MacGowan 
ROLOMe) SSALA WANG (\oie\staln.-15;s) cleiictatets!ainisi plo xiocess)<-c)e\, Henry Mowbray 
PUGS CAVOUGER ei sisic a vdvlacwe se sieic ad oe sdb ate Howard Nugent 
Dick Cavenders sis. -«\cieieleeieies pini u've seers Theodore Westman, Jr. 
Ley. 1 CAVONGEL < pices a t.ciasinsrdie cd vie een «wipe caren wea Lois Bolton 
Adele Cavender. isi. ciscccediieiievewenes Lolita Anna Westman 
Josephine Sheppard....-..eeesecccceceeceece Margaret Nugent 
Rodney Sheppard.....csecccvesccccssssceveccs Harry Benham 
ERVOTIGS Fie liowhis diols Vicveaginteialelnia aleiniaieiaieis) LoresslelnraXeiokere Charles Dowd 


Act I.—Living Room in the Cavender Home, Act II.— 
Rodney Sheppard’s Study. Act III.—Same as Act I. Place— 
A New England City. Time—Present. Staged by David 
G. Fischer. . 
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Lucy Cavender, tired of being the “doormat” of her 
family over which her parents, her sisters and her broth- 
ers walk with impunity, leaves home and hires out to a 
novelist needing a secretary. Soon he is in love with 
her. Their romance is halted briefly by an almost 
scandal. Someone overhears them discussing the advisa- 
bility of having a baby in the book and thinks they are 
referring to Lucy’s apartment. 


“GRINGO” 
A Mexican play in three acts by Sophie Treadwell. 
Produced by Guthrie McClintic, at the Comedy 
Theatre, New York, Dec. 12, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Leonard “Uight cise cts.sso/sisisjeis ss clewia'eis)vivie.crn arene Richard Barbee 
Bessie: 7 Chivers.is< eigen oe vccsslces come tcites sales ore Edna Hibbard 
BQCG ca istics cies agicn ie ccinadsncnaleahisn sarees valde e Leonard Doyle 
Myre - LAght i sc0s:oriyre aise wanes cietis Oa eee ose'e sive x lero Edna Walton 
(80 G7 Raed cc aa nado ornithine cuehcncu ChnOOnt ener Frederick Perry 
Tita; ele Text Osx owisteleltecaisteaioes crecsarssalorcievae Jose Ruben 
Concha dictrsiess srswrsiareie station aeieiaiceie etatareignaraswimela alate Olin Feld 
Stephen: Trent. csc. asnneesss bce tansiey cence Arthur Albertson 
Lt) CBC Han BObpHONGS Shr SIOE DAs atop Oko c Haar sopboD Harry Hahn 
POWIO rama crew neie ntti anaes ctaeiie esd erste J. Andrew Johnson 
UES: COPS neie Sere Eee aimee ooo ccm ese Harold McKee 
SORC. DO se: Cree coe caiears crisieurains singe via tapes, ok siale elas Jorge Anez 
GABOR ecisnauidereslontertenipalorleteieeepale tas stom mveietels Alcides Bricena 
VIMCOMEOR ciao aol Rio sted io lateacinmSee aed Sriece, we Manuel Valdispino 
Flerculanos ci siiee cass clsinid cyniteie wae en nee Justiniano Rosales 
PUPELIO ic areata citi sin sais: tha Gea eiaate Seles bivinseraneele es Manuel Carillo 
MIVGLOR Ss o:x'siccoie ects tvineise se) eialve Ra's wigey Slaw A\s, Wael Jefferson Heath 


The action of the play takes place in the far mountains of 
Mexico, at the present time. Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 


An American named Chivers has been mining in 
Mexico for twenty years. During that time he has 
acquired a half-breed daughter, of whom he is passion- 
ately fond, and a thirst for mescal. Living with him are 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Light, he a socialistic draft 
dodger from the States, she a loyal but unhappy wife. 
Comes Tito, the local bandit, who has “sold” his wife 
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to old man Chivers. Now he purposes to take her away 
unless the old man pays additional sums. To raise the 
money and keep the woman Chivers is forced to sell a 
half interest in his mine to young Light. Tito, learning 
that Chivers has just struck a new gold pocket, also 
decides to do a little double crossing. He kidnaps the 
crowd and carries them to a mountain fastness. When 
Chivers raises the ransom necessary to release the cap- 
tives he finds his daughter so deeply in love with the 
bandit she refuses to leave him. 


“THE GOD OF VENGEANCE” 


A drama by Sholom Ash. Produced at the Provincetown 
Theatre, New York, Dec. 20, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 

TRE ROTG sicieres. 9 bc ain ws wislewa caches eden Virginia Mac Fadyen 
Scions Esther Stockton 
-Rudolph Schildkraut 


Yekel Shepshovitch.... 


PEM OOr WOMAN cas ccaeaceanece ss peas en urkieg Marjorie Stewart 
MSBILOVANG ate caonrek sic nie air oie calewistaiele ais wa oraiaasectre aia Irwin J. Adler 
PRIBOGt tee cert ctu c cea tetas iveanaees mine Mae Berland 
Live) oi Ob aia a Sree Ite emit sco rat i aCe IRC ECA ICRI Sam Jaffe 
Reb AAT OUG score tis vioe Mae wanes casa ners wiates Morris Carnovsky 

.+-Dorothee Nolan 

Peasisieiars Aldea’ Wise 


Se tya beaten e eicinistefatsieuie armiaceraicns Lillian Taiz 

MRM oe vin diuleiveo slainianwieleuvvicelc adie James Meighan 

Act I.—The Private Dwelling of Yekel Shepshovitch. 
Act II.—In the Cellar of Yekel’s Dwelling. Act III.—Same 
as Act I. Time—The Present. Place—One of the Larger 
Towns of a Polish Province. Staged by Rudolph Schildkraut. 


Yekel Shepshovitch has conducted what is euphemisti- 
cally known as a “brothel” in a Polish city for years. 
Twenty years before the play begins he had married one 
of the women from his own establishment. He now 
finds himself the father of an 18-year-old daughter who, 
evidently reared in ignorance of the kind of place her 
father is conducting in the cellar of his home, is still 


pure in thought and deed. To keep her so and to lift her 
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to respectability through marriage, Shepshovitch bar- 
gains with a go-between, first, to find his daughter a 
husband, and, second, to arrange for the purchase of a 
“holy scroll” from the church, that his home may be 
properly protected by higher religious influences in 
the future. But the girl is tainted, and before either of 
the planned-for blessings can be brought about she is 
spirited away by one of the procuresses below stairs, 
and the distraught father is left cursing his girl and the 
mother who bore her. 


“THE RED POPPY” 


A melodrama in three acts by Andre Picard and Francis 
Carco. Produced by Henry Baron at the 
Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, 
December 20, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Prince. Sergius Saratoff....cccscccseeveccresos Arthur Metcalfe 
Des Groy ge einieca oisss winin clntsiclavoratalclelevaisvels ovrinie citar: totelevere Leon Gordon 
VOB Ms ariel ina laieissinieieisleds\e aisle whynineisl ne clon eis a ela aims sales J. J. Greer 
(IES EOS Bis0 5 cet GORSN OU OU ODO ADL OGUOaGAOULaSDS Estelle Winwood 
LE OEY a ee! Soe nar DanAnieurbooctin Betty Ross Clarke 
WEG WA Ado bigbosbonomooucn GbonpCnOdUSnDOre Grace Griswold 
ZONE iaiolarelats(aieseiclorsinielaisterstsrisicleinisitletslaicisiwis\e/elelsisie(e Byron Russell 
DCH sane nieinticcishi es raladicnasiciticsisnacecwemts sve Gerald Hamer 
PEQMCING Sistanciatacs ela visiwio olersinls oitir alatein]a a olnrsis hive Pesae Joan Twain 
POStMAD Siigainn sisreicives aisidaismagie kit's Secale a ere Paul Broderick 
ITECUCELO Siar ajaictess ners cisterainie Merseleleirinls Cisivieie atavovete Frances Eldridge 
Dadele ss wiccs'dsswisas suse iatere hase ke eee George A. Lawrence 
Madame Boule 3 5c. s/c sia :0i4,sipelsi0 0101066 eters p'asiaie Clara T. Bracy 
Bales ROBO ois oieilare clcisie vemisteietciore eilesiereraielavereisiy cto William Paul 
ToOSisio wiccsscivinsep ss vie bis: acapiatels Wialeinveis pluicin\sieretein teh eves Blanche Boizon 
Madame: - Sorelincss ssid sine cisienie scrote «hata Lorna Elliott 
Sorel Fi cccraie’s s\etarevereinisaia-cjetecoraleroterasalnainiotaralassisisveiere John H. Brewer 
BOUuULe sxe oaiee sere eis. veleieiotenss oie elnicrs:sianveitin'aieiateistetoré) sie Herbert Ashton 
IMs 133 Gs vatiores +) tptors ats\ele fein) svateisial staiaierslebialelorarsthisioie ate eisiy Arthur Lubin 
PAULI. 4 os ivisie's oere selec sa vewsinini DU c ese wis bhi satis Grace Connell 
BOCOts y sisseioisis) heloinineleieie)siciwiolsimpeisioiets) eisisisioveve o\ fare Burdette Kappes 
EYUBA Nin oc u's poietic ediols ace nie siaraeidaiisistslsis versiv aiuielatereree sie Te Ata 
Dede re Nieldacisig sue cuicieiceesws e Madievisiee sci ON Eheim ey Norris Hobbs 
Pernandg.cs a ucas sivas voces Oesuaime cas averse Bela Lugosi 
BOD: cleictes tcislotuldiny coerce hee ew esa iaelatoet arp terava e Robert Knight 
Bab Gases sio:c1e:s\siete.tivisselelecigials o sipielcleie oieisleleiaitiyipinie cies Elena Meade 
Blanche...... wieialaraidieleielete’elejeiee coccccs a ealsioieers Beatrice Bradley 


Tot0rcecvcevsrcccgvoscceseogerevscccecsyecesblizabeth North 
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WVIAC LO Fare atwlsteyesefare drelmoialaverctatate tiatetehavalelerataierstersteitre eaters Marco Mora 
BOE Yi. Rak iaide as «ait 


Another Lady........ Ruby Gordon 
A Gentlemaniiieis's ec cucsccicauseees «+«eKay McKay 
ASVLOUPEG ociastet ler Mehta: cane wecieaCe suisse osive Paul Broderick 
AnotheP'WToaghis i. ins ascticessasscedes Hubbard Kirkpatrick 
Serreunt “der: Villas chat iasionweaiaucwciantceueeeee J. J. Greer 
An<Aecordion - Player eis. % 050s cen ccna ils eunep a Rosario Bogina 


Act I.—Claire’s Boudoir. Act II—At the Red Poppy. 
Act III.—Same as Act I. Staged by Iden Payne. 


Claire Saratoff, before she married Prince Sergius, 
lived for a time among the Parisian Apaches. Slumming 
through the district after her marriage she meets a 
Spanish tough boy who loves her wildly and lures her 
back to the old haunts. Fascinated by his brutalities she 
invites him to her home, in which he thinks she is 
employed as a servant, and which he plans to rob. 
Arrived there he finds his Apache sweetheart none other 
than the princess herself, and while he is rowing about 
it, and she is telling him not to mind, he is welcome 
anyway, a jealous friend of the family shoots him in the 
back and he dies in the princess’ arms, a much loved 
but somewhat unlucky burglar. 


“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” 
The Shakespearean comedy. Produced by David Belasco, 
at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, 
December 21, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


POR OL V CBICO et ie auc scr cea wa canta fae heen A, E. Anson 
Prince Of Morocco: oo. .csccawerscecace tees Herbert Grimwood 
Joes ERE EPSP DOOR ILC TOR Ian MacLaren 
MS AESRTIIO at wists canta elold esd o.cle' die cinieleiwieltalcie alae distaieve Philip Merivale 
GU IaROct he atc cles: iiss os 010 6 e/oiemie cig t sietertinie sieeve W. I. Percival 
WOKOWZO wile cinceleiolat esajare eieisi8 e16ia(e a/aiara,efe.e cleisceinvezeless Horace Braham 
MALAI liad atasharelaainin son eihaienis > ela Sie SAI © 4 aihlbieie’« Herbert Ranson 
SO LATELO acta otniesarsiiviaiciaia:sipiniaisiatviaislo}ajs’/o76°0)s\6/6/a.e\eca/s Reginald Goode 
SHOCK. siojjc0 ccc ccc cece veacesecectsesicvvcvee David Warfield 
TUDA sd scl idee ace se esis cares pede co sreinielswh@ on Albert Bruning 
Gus iat ederensidauvisieclionsseceswuciae to ciaridue Morris Strassberg 


Launcelot Gobbo.......cccsccccccesccevcrcios Percival Vivian 
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OIMEGSobboretyas:creig:slaiolo'ole,cisiere cin oieiv oi vivisinjereleiel po. ecsss Fuller Mellish 
Balthazar ivictsol<s:ocic eit: sveis)eiainsieie siealelatera)s pain o/alere Charles Harbury 
Stephano sretstres «a cw sie cena see slesuis selec ielerele Edward H. Wever 
DCOMALAGs c/n ose 5:55 o.cin-a'<p bp s/bio rnin) sce ining siete mies Edward Crandall 
PAGED OBEGTIc  <tateie sie o'o-a's o/e aise s7a14:0 alevesstalospieiete(al pei pSB Warde de Wolfe 
Clerk of the VC Our 6 cies iclsiejonseiare vio ore oisie wre aid sielele Nick Long 
A Ducal Messenger... 0.006... cecacrccccvcvessinees Henry Brown 
PGELIA Rennes cine eas ceiy cena aisle wie ewer eens Mary Servoss 
INexiseit cic c:cise «alum ais \0,ei0\o 10 oisio(ohoial aie wataTatersnis\e\slalyravereiels Mary Ellis 
Jessie ssic.v cia crass vie wine's aw bviniapapiviow's emt selsleiy e/ainaals Julia Adler 


Staged by David Belasco. 


The familiar acting version with one scene added. 
When Shylock returns to his house to find Jessica fled 
with the ducats, there is a scene change showing Shy- 
lock entering the house and discovering the empty chests. 
After this he runs wildly out into the streets crying, 
“My daughter, my ducats!” as in the play he is reported 
having done by Salarino. 


“THE MASKED WOMAN” 


A melodrama in four acts adapted from the French by 
Kate Jordan. Produced by A. H. Woods at 
The Eltinge Theatre, New York, 
December 22, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Madame) Montebel .15 se'n joie ccisjerviciecatsrascyelete.eisjele(eis\ors Ethel Jackson 
DrscRene sDelarouraunecis sci lactets wlecetacatetesstelsie re John Halliday 
Pa Ul ats scare) cto avorienel sialoigtatels eraeisisteore sraisi hots visiaseratels ieee Fred Sutton 
Baron seebolentOcrecsielsccielacisso toe isie sees alsieteiars Lowell Sherman 
Disne.: Delatopys.cy....).c comes kicenin.s cae cestt ele a Helen MacKellar 
Ga Vicrateiweisterolslsicre pysiate aie re fale miolele rele] sfeirisiclege weenie Florence Flynn 
DollV iGreen. wenaleericlaateacctecereicrinsteieeet tare Jane Houston 
Womens Girests jccsisssjasienciee Betty Shields, Georgia DeLong, 

Ethel Gibson, Violet Anderson 
ANA TO siccatela slvr ealbtcnislaisic yamine eels Oo a eC TS Richard Abbott 
WE TIMARY iacisye atssh;s.c:cteca aialaromle nea ae amaieaee sacelreeene Gladys Frazin 
PH Pe rare ocuisielas ahovoutneeieetiaetetelereteeralore els oe Walter Bellinger 
Germainion sinccinscneincomtin se easier aamstemiee mre Alice Fleming 
VICAR virresuin vais a tvlnnchcan sien wetvieaneete cen wate Frank Hollins 
QAR Vetruieress <iclacess O vrate sioledseteiereiecinsesiee resets Russell Fillmore 
BAPGURG iorrs.ocistec aonerecouiie Hi cladiaa siete Uta ee sale Albert Tavernier 


Act I.—At Dr. Delatour’s. Act II.—At Baron Tolento’s. 
Act III,—The Same. Staged by Bertram Harrison. 


Diane Delatour is the sweet young wife of Dr. Rene 
Delatour, whose richest and most influential patient is 
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the wicked Baron Tolento. The doctor has told Diane 
that Tolento cannot live to exceed three months. Tolento 
has also admitted to her that he knows that he is going 
to die, and is giving a farewell dinner at which he will 
execute his will. If she will come, he intimates, she can 
have any part of the fortune she chooses to name, to 
do with as she will. Knowing her husband’s greatest 
ambition is to raise funds for a new laboratory, Diane 
goes masked to the party hoping to get the money for the 
laboratory without great embarrassment to herself. But 
the Baron, drunk, is a bad man and Diane barely escapes 
from his vicious attack upon her. Dying, Tolento vows 
to be revenged, and when his will is read he has left all 
his fortune to Diane. This convinces her husband that 
she has long been the baron’s mistress, and she is able to 
clear herself only with the aid of unexpected testimony. 


“JOHANNES KREISLER” 


A fantastic melodrama in three acts adapted from the 
German of Meinhard and Bernauer by Louis N. 
Parker; music by E. H. Von Reznich. Pro- 
duced by the Selwyns at the Apollo The- 
atre, New York, December 20, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Johannes’ “Rireisler. a. wisi setts cade ve acne 6 38 Jacob Ben-Ami 
ROOM OV cara pidtersin sto ol oje'nisiahhins els <A elomdlele creveie esis’ Erskine Sanford 
GY prams ses vicpeiursie cio; c\ai wjsre-ule wis w'e\s o'e'ei ere cfe-e/e'eie'e'e Manart Kippen 
NALA WHE SISK hb ce AIS We Kaa idly cae PAR inioeg’s oe Hie Cecil Owen 
Wa tice ntarerssic eases gists siuiben viele piece airlulinie, aun svedia’w be Fritz Adams 
COEDS ET wil sic'g sate fipeleici ais ol kiene stcel eee wae cavalacale «ie Shoun's Hyman Meyer 
Bi veelen gasis cnuiweidecaleins lure @eiuechdas sie Oliver T. McCormick 
Waa e Mat. HUONGIICs tie facta cave spiseaetaediet abiee Lotus Robb 
Wigtes Marios nigh acs alone icfersiv aletate ane eictorelp 5 sles Charles R. Burrows 
Mire WEAN Ks ctewialecnaio cit Ge/ait ois sjoid dier¢isidiele viele nale wis ajeaia nna Bates 
Father Ignatius..............0. -Manart Kippen 
The Rich Man... eet «..-Cecil Owen 
The Schoolmasters os 6cic cic 6i oc csis vase sseeeveceves A. M. Bush 
GEER OINY . Setete: a. 40'n che Gd kilo dh alors nai patio Edward Le Duc 

EurHEMIA ; 
Foliannes of) Kirelslers s\s/ssiosisiate'scesssseialsielars ie sisi * Jacob Ben-Ami 


PREOGOLs o/s0 npr vic ek s ag sein ence asaeensacees Erskine Sanford 
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Prince Von Soden.........++++00+% «s.ee+eF. Eckhard Dawson 
Euphemia..... Ba Pietala sia veisle wietavente wi eidiete Riot alee opeeeiae Lotus Robb 
Whe. Lord, Chamberlain's cisacs else oisiatelaciasiesio Manart Kippen 
Sekonda. 's:s cisiersa aye sieves ABACUS SOCIO ToC SOOO RDO Burr Caruth 
BartOVit vic.c.c,6~ weiss veldels RO ADOOO LODO LO Ob bane Hyman Meyer 
Cuno svi. ses ate rateteieib tes cloielstereiersieisisietenste ake sreleverais retttere Allyn Joslyn 
DMLMAIEL ociecn'c eevie viele sink Voie’ Used sa c/vinlavaiwrs Edward Le Duc 
Assistant Stage Manager.....s.sesseeeseeeeccees A. M. Bush 
Baron Puckters ces ss hanne aces ave neseeeie mes arse nt Fritz Adams 
Madame Von Benzo -Millie Butterfield 
A Lackey....... -William Lilling 
Undine’ss Voice te. deus wavcacad tate 200 pis siece'e slateNaternaies Rosa Nier 
De, Fiah erie e's cise isc u's iwi lesa ant cass empaeitatsroweiete Berthold Busch 
Wis Willers cis csigessenccareetonansests Alta Virginia Houston 
Theirs Somiirscs:cogiens vas ba cist Gels 6 tiste« latelaie fecale le Hilda Steiner 
Donna ANNA 
Fohannes, | Kreisleras cieiccsisicioiesiccieleieiciett eels ereles Jacob Ben-Ami 
EHC OO ararvlclaraigi stata bielavete atereielateleetereleriatsrster sierra Erskine Sanford 
Gyprian Ss scieeiece sae cere ieee Biseaicicles ctsleieidicie’s Manart Kippen 
TO Wighere, cisiotareInieistele cvsinanselajererers cl dtatelsisielaun sveioreerelatays Cecil Owen 
VINCONETN GT « cisin a cawies «cctrealelRentesd ape dd asleiieds Fritz Adams 
Othmar..... atebels tefatelelelstatsicisimialersistersiats cieicia el etsiehe iors Hyman Meyer 
Gottlieb........ efasdiatareoneiaiccats oloyaisiatatsteveisiaisistersiare Edward Le Duc 
Donnas! Annae ds 6.civ05st.czune ssrnte spiel’ alvipantie oes Lotus Robb 
Voice) of Donna: Ambac, vse sicle'e 0 0:s[0\01 01s siclereleie ale nslore Rosa Nier 
Don  Jaaasniwaee. ces } Berthold Busch 
Don SOUavios cccicnvice's iscmacstcqieiieniauclsietne sss Josef Batistish 
BNVitOns ccisivicioeiy'e sce ovoletaldinisiainleieteinie: saela[s Alta Virginia Houston 
eporellos cccsisisiacielew vice aieletsieiersio atnrersios Oliver T. McCormick 


The Action Takes Place in Berlin, Bamberg, Dresden and 
Potsdam About One Hundred Years Ago. Staged by 
Frank Reicher. 


A scenic spectacle through which is woven, after the 
manner of introducing “flashbacks” in moving picture 
scenarios, the story of Composer Kreisler, as it is related 
by himself. As he reaches an “And then—” in his 
recital the scene described is enacted on another section 
of the stage, sometimes on an elevated stage, sometimes 
on the full stage, frequently on the forestage, and always 
under a brilliant play of lights. There are forty-one 
scenes in all. The composer is carried through his meet- 
ing with his early love, Julia Mark; her parents’ refusal 
to let him marry her, and his later discovery of the soul 
of her in other sympathetic women whom he meets. 
Once she is the heroine of his opera, again she is a lovely 
countess, and finally a great prima donna who sings to 
him alone in an empty opera house. As he completes 
his story Kreisler dies. 
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“THE CLINGING VINE” 


A comedy with music in three acts by Zelda Sears. 
Music by Harold Levey. Produced by Henry W. 
Savage at the Knickerbocker Theatre, 

New York, December 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


PROPSIO Sie. co sateiacre tie sivisclstaderss cces¢ one hoaum ees Irene Dunne 
Plummer petals «sine vs.ens ges ecuesslowwsiais sinus s Nathaniel Wagner 
Billings Satie sielelasataielelaityereiGtielerersicreve ster cheleccioiavcioic ara,nele Royal Hallee 
Titus ~M,. | Tutewiler.... 0.0. ceccowsss cessive Charles Schofield 
Bill spatbtntb aawictel eicye 4a Cw utela'aib'sse sivissslewsicisiateia ted Christian Holtum 
REN Ae SSA eReR nyc) SEGRE ORC ROR EAT ae Bradford Hunt 
SLOW wie eeslaisros ois'e snes o-cae's oie 86 sole vslekicgenicn Roy Marvin 
ONOR cle temtaorsities otohiblecclniseie leis awisieimsislsinx stele William Rogers 
PANLOINEECO! VATION sin'so atc’ aie’ salen ad ait iavcicewue testers Peggy Wood 
Mildred Mayoucisccsciecsccci ovations: sbeaecere Josephine Adair 
GANSt DANE OR sg carsicaici de elolays wrctcidieiejsisis's eracome nels Eleanor Dawn 
Mrameis  AMIltON's 2icis oe ayslnie/a (are siascieraiale alsinie)d vis James C. Marlowe 
Randolph IMAVO sesse'c/c a: cie.0's cicate ctsiss'e e's oe sis (atv Wis Raymond Crane 
Waniestem aecraa unico csle sioterelsieteisie sta soimecstsie orciele a orarsiniate Jane Arrol 
RAED eratelerol foielCaleiarcve'ee cleinis/aiaterat staierelsracarearacce ier sia a Jean Ferguson 
DERGROEG ig a fin: idles Wielere e/ujWicia S Gel dasa eaiph wage nie wie Margery Wall 
RO BA te stare loin ]v'ei visi /cfeisce’ ee o/s slu(sip w1a/sivie's' o's 'sfe's-s sie eierelaie's Rosa Vera 
PAGIOR coc chs ah cha one ehneis axles was hee eaea See Helen Hipkins 
SRNGS ANU Nama oig't's\adicle Pacnlehidmdlieiaines Gaay cals Louise Scheerer 
IPLCATON Paictelnalate SUI TSO ee eee) Scisiascletiateied tr Eleanor Livingston 
Wir gilidcatacosipsiciem nesaatds shes owls auasteeeg Virginia Clark 
PL OYVONC On atetstere cis cis)eioieiclnidiers stele’ alle ofelnie sse\eseleis Florence McGuire 
WICEONIGin suc sivieldo 8 sisieia al d'ols's sie 'eisiais\Gawaue estes Victoria White 
Mrs. Anthotly” Allen. ......ccccevisessvicvcvas Louise Galloway 
BVIRCALGECOW as oe'e ainis/tie)s aisle bins, aletsia Vit iald siecle siiacine Reginald Pasch 
PRGTIGR ais ciciehe o.nicioieid a) a Viaipiatale\siate'e aidie® 0\elo sre sle'e aeicteiele Joyce White 
UPDORA sige tase Cv au aate cop eee net aeaie ra eas William C. Gordon 
Timmy, Manning sso. 6 sieves ces spvce cess case's Charles Derickson 
DNCCE eG RABBIT o:c'css aaleintayee ola.0'u.s'e wialale slate eis is\a viaree Earl Gates 


Act I.—Scene 1—General Offices of A. Allen, Inc., Mixed 
Paints, Omaha, Nebraska. Scene 2—Living Room in the 
Home of Mrs, Anthony Allen, Shippan Point, Stamford, 
Conn. Act II.—The Same. Act III.—Mrs. Allen’s garden. 
Staged by Ira Hards, 

Antoinette Allen, minding a paint business in Omaha 
and most efficient as the head of the firm, is called east 
on business. Visiting her grandmother she is induced, 
for the sake of her domestic future, to put aside her mas- 
culine independence and be as “a clinging vine” until she 
secures unto herself a husband and a home. Antoinette 
simpers so well she has all the men crazy about her. 
Then she beats them in a real estate deal, makes a modest 
fortune for her poor schoolboy lover and returns hap- 


pily to Omaha. 
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“ROSE BRIAR” 
A comedy in three acts by Booth Tarkington. Produced 
by Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., at the Empire The- 
atre, New York, December 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Road Brat iets a66 swine cinvinioe pamela wens ain ete earare Billie Burke 
PSENAOE Ss ticas pccaice tanita Gebiattdeaetastaicies Allan Dinehart 
WALGHUING 23 cies cateclahaveaeniean soe enta sakes none Frank Conroy 
IMrsah Valentine ari.ia caine cata isiacictaat aeisisieimetarers satan Julia Hoyt 
WETERTG arse rossi c alge ace wines one cletetta a ara lotors Batanelsieleteiare s Richie Ling 
CPECBLOM Es cope csitel oon seach aimee aie eine aria SOR Paul Doucet 
Miea.- NICE] Sn wecias olevsiticnies motion eset Florence O’Denishawn 
Hhiss Sheppard acacoasciccemciactacincwielcienineeci ester Ethel Remey 
NEOmSLENT SME TOLO GUS. lela et efaraielelslolalerstarsiseiniere slatalars ota Louis Darclee 
MVtgELeVaumiicieis te cielsicia er chelstc terete inislSibrols slclatelaiacisTeleisletrere Mark Haight 
FRODIPSOH 0 cx opens 8a ahinon one ate vibrates asset a Frank McCoy 


Act I.—The Cabaret Room of the Restaurant Pompadour. 
Act II,—Mrs. Valentine’s House in the Country. Act III.— 
The Same. 


Economic necessity forces Rose Briar to sing in a cab- 
aret. Here she is selected by the catty and unpleasant 
Mrs. Valentine as a likely co-respondent for Mr. Valen- 
tine, whom Mrs. Valentine would like to divorce that she 
may be free to carry on more intimately with her friend, 
Mr. Paradee. Miss Briar is at first offended at Mrs. 
Valentine’s suggestions, but being herself interested in 
Paradee she falls in with the plan, goes to the Valentine 
home over Sunday, “shows up” the shallow Mrs. Valen- 
tine by making all sorts of sport of her and comes away 
with Paradee lashed to her chariot wheels and the Val- 
entines mutually interested in a reconciliation. 
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A comedy drama in a prologue, three acts and an epi- 
logue, by Rudolf Besier and May Edginton. Pro- 
duced by Sam H. Harris at the Fulton The- 
atre, New York, December 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE, 1922 


TsAdy, > Carlton ios. ct. ictelesletie sae aie date msenats Margaret Lawrence 
Lady: estinpton ie scne cs ctreve sed sceea eels sree Barbara Allen 
Adidrey = Garltonic 2.5 'icitcaa Wiewiessheiiabinw etree Mignon O’Doherty 
VOhRCarttons.s wes cian c aware shes cece eseeed ccs Shirley B. Pink 
Robert Carlton. seeisccacesian ecw eseteia es Horace Cooper 
DP PAT DUKERN GE cule tones tice Mee oath are omiaeie nee Frazer Coulter 
INGE Re Meartsia ss coo tislute ge witeies once cs boineheaeees Nora Ryan 
ACT I. 1867 
Maryse Marlowe sajausccicce nia keine owaieeemesce’ Margaret Lawrence 
BIG. MATION Gc sisi5%\5, Bele «oe Cars Oneemectn Mrs. Edmund Gurney 
Elizabeth “Channing (00.0 sc.scussivioedccex woe ss Lillian Brennard 
Wnatins costae Mary Scott Seton 
Wializans > Marlowe o's care cite cite. vio Seles sh 0 > wine ea Orlando Daly 
PONDS CATIONS 6ni Gari asisva auiawp is ape poaanne wares Tom Nesbitt 
ACT II. 1870 
BEBE y  MGTOWS 5 wielsinik sia'e net cues cas caeiiet Margaret Lawrence 
Dre PACCOV GUD, oeis cisis'e s.civnlyvitaiavisleisiacieldie geiminn Elmer Grandin 
BeORie Oia cele bic yale cle ciphicis vitisw wie een bins ce stne cis Norman Houston 
Solis Carlton ic «05s wivisiclravintn<siccis seb steers sinet ss om Nesbitt 
ACT Ill. 1888 
Miary.-\Gariton teres asere avrsiowa tabs Shoe oi Margaret Lawrence 
WARS BABEIO ME ona saiajorp win 6 eid orm ats) am wma Oe Mrs. Edmund Gurney 
Elisabeth: Channing sos os cis cis os o.5;0(0 visio s v4.00 60 Lillian Brennard 
Mrs. Eustace Mainwaring...........sssseeees Diantha Pattison 
Blanche. 5)..65 00s. Sr puiaieidis oon cha whats se stsieievei eisleiiiers Beatrice Kay 
Audrey....... cevaha ei wesc ate sheie 6 oteve jaleine ott Cynthia Hyde 


Shirley B. Pink 


Roberbss desea sees Clay Kennedy 
William Marlowe....... Stic sn .-Orlando Daly 
BSR ta mates ental syvis ose eich jars tate booed yu ors voinde iy) wie x .Allen Jenkins 
Jokn Carlton..... ele aiaraiaf Galton eieia) erasata tn ataYu's) oraicrots Tom Nesbitt 


Prologue and Epilogue, 1922—A Room in Sir John Carl- 
ton’s House in Portchester Terrace, London. Act I.—1867— 
Mary Marlowe’s Bedroom in Her Parents’ House at Black 
Heath. Act II.—1870—Living Room of a Two-Room Shack 
in Wyoming. Act III].—1888—Drawing Room of Sir John 
Carlton’s House in Portchester Terrace, London. Staged by 
Sam Forrest. 


John Carlton, an octogenarian, is dying. His wife, 
only a few years his junior, refuses to heed her children’s 
advice to leave him. For fifty odd years they have been 
partners and she purposes to stand by to the end. As 
they flutter about her the old lady day dreams before the 
fire. The scene flashes back to the beginning of her 
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romance, when she was a girl of 18 in England and her 
John a clerk in her father’s employ. When father refused 
his consent to their marriage they eloped to America. In 
Wyoming they fought their way through pioneering pri- 
vations, and the loyal little wife always knew the 
“secrets” of danger the husband tried to keep from her. 
Returned to England he becomes politically famous and 
a bit of a philanderer. When the scandalmongers tell 
her the story and John is forced to confess she forgives 
him. She had known that “secret,” too. The epilogue 
finds her dozing by the fire. She is a little cheered by 
good reports from the bedside. It may have been her 
great faith, the doctors think, that pulled John through 
the crisis. 


“THE TIDINGS BROUGHT TO MARY” 


A medieval mystery by Paul Claudel, translated by L. 
M. Sill. Produced by the Theatre Guild at the Gar- 
rick Theatre, New York, December 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Wd OUR TIO eotare sin oisiaivin voce 6 eceih.v. viele sTniainin win "era aii Jeanne de Casalis 
Pierre, de: Gracn ices < cinse afeiesislvniece siesis avec es Charles Francis 
IVAN aiate lorsieistatarernierais/sie\staleieiath wietereleieiainisve aveiorsletatareteteiie Mary Fowler 
Me MMOL ers icteric: cichalaiaiatsipiorate vicvereie eivicrelvisvevercteleracels Helen Westley 
AnnI6: AVC C OFS icin ie cieinicvolaysiors siels!sintolelsie: Aeleiebioleleiers Stanley Howlett 
Jacques: Marye cnn nes snenjale ernie css peice eile Percy Waram 
The Mayor of Chevroche. .....cesssccescsesss Harry Ashford 
The Apprentice of Pierre de Craon............. Philip Leigh 
Woodcutters.......seeseeees Guy Collins, William R. Harper, 


John Aiken, Romney Brent, William Crowell, 

Robert Chateauneuf 

Women of Chevroche..Helen Sheridan, Mercedes de Cordoba, 
Ruby Helder 

Nuns....Beatrix Baird, Djuna Barnes, Joan Clement, Olive 
Flannery, Helen Manship, Ruth Manship, Armina 

Marshall, Priscilla Platfoot 


INLETS sreiveiejsiclersis vivisicve eleeisievclel Helen Sheridan, Ruby Helder, 

Mercedes de Cordoba, Marjorie Harcum 
Votee: of ja, Child... stius vcnsepisleemma leer seis Francene Wouters 
OV ZaNiSts orercoetelcictaleicisisiei viele lelelateie’y eleielelstsietsistanns Ralph Brainard 


Staged by Theodore Komisarjevsky. 


A medieval mystery play preaching the faith and 
humility that work miracles. The good Violaine, be- 


‘ 
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trothed to the catch of the village, is made leprous 
through a lover’s kiss. For years thereafter she is as 
one dead to the community, suffering those taunts and 
public revilings common to sinners. Yet when the dead 
infant child of Mara, Violaine’s sister, is brought to the 
leper life is restored to the infant through the latter’s 
supreme faith. 


“WHY NOT?” 


A comedy in three acts by Jesse Lynch Williams. Pro- 
duced by the Equity Players, Inc., at the 
Forty-eighth Street Theatre, New 
York, December 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Peunard, Chadwick ctecisieveiswisseicicjecle se aici oe alee sis Tom Powers 
ESEY URAC WICk pris vie sires a's ee 'a's x ideare aioe asin een Margaret Mower 
INE OU Vercatuietevererepar e's ole sicle ae/a earole «:ararncle wie om Marguerite Churchill 
Ghrarciilla Satis. aio ps ciao eo inv sjareeis aeiesieie seis see Cecil Yapp 


Jane Davidge...... Norma Mitchell 
Evadne Thompson. 
Billy Thompson.. a 
Bills Thompsons 2 6,6 cve cusp, s/s sdieisiolsie sresiaie v0 arburton Gamble 

Scene—The Library of a Country House—Not on Long 


Island. Staged by Mrs. Shelley Hull and O. P. Heggie. 


(See page 170.) 


“THE LADY CRISTILINDA” 


A comedy in four acts by Monckton Hoffe, produced by 
William Harris, Jr., at the Broadhurst Theatre, 
New York, December 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


RESPECTABLE PEOPLE 


H.R.H. the Duke of Calshot............eseeeeees Gavin Muir 
The Bishop of Uttoxeter. ove ceccscevcsancvssuers Arthur Barry 
The Marquis of Leith. ...2..cscsccdscecscce J. Malcom Dunn 
His Worship, the Mayor of Hammerpool......... A. P. Kaye 
Siz’ Julius: Samoonc <csie'cis ¢0s0.c:n0)0s 0 ane sine sa vies Eugene Powers 


Col. Thackeray. Martyn. ...s.cececcccvcevvcess Lawrence Grant 
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Be Se oBadoker so. Ps six cice  wivie ate. oiavate race Wii /ttaveya. Roy Cochrane 
Mr. “Tukdlethorp ls sajewsnckev eee seve dusesihacte Thomas Louden 
Father io Reaneyicr. cfc 's crstscrciele iets paiscamiemeiee eters St. Clair Bayfield 
Lord: Dlanell yes o'. iiss ote cinesténs.0e Conaaa esac nyes Ethelbert Hales 
DISRESPECTFUL PEOPLE 
Chxretop ls rao ier oa: ule d-s's\niv nroreie bielaia iw clwlelelaysie(eiele Arthur Byron 
Raph O's seiste part soe al siefaveyic niersteieicialeielniaceanie siete Courtenay Foote 
WETS Anan Sa oCeO TAR COUT TOLO. CH Ons DA CaERN GG Leslie Howard 
(RY = WAG Sekete ieielorstereterale we Oe Wiciniels aieaias srereiete s Ferdinand Gottschalk 
Mredorieliicised ea dssinade daw ot peat ene ome Frank Arundel 
PR ATONG cia aiaie, ctels sina men ceive sree a aaeruatalare Conte ess Haviland Chappell 
WORRY acess sips si a tioieis vies Mian Hear insiealatere Elizabeth Patterson 
The Lady Cristilinda..... 55 seccisr ocensle creed eeeie Fay Bainter 
LN by hii: s htetn Aton iO OOTIO SOGn CC OOOR OG ICOUTOOLE Henry Burbage 
CRanhearis xox waaars caries ada cele e cistern Charles Cheltenham 


Act I.—Christopherson’s Royal Circus. Act II.—A Public 
Meeting at the Magnifidrome Palace of Varieties, Ham- 
merpool. Act III.—Christopherson’s Circus. Act IV.—The 
Abbey Church of St. Etheldreda. Staged by Robert Milton. 


The Lady Cristilinda’s family had been “show folks” 
for generations. She, herself, was the premiere eques- 
trienne of her father’s Royal Circus and a great favorite. 
One young fellow ran away with the show to be near her, 
and, being an artist, became a “lightning portraiturist” 
as a side show feature. Martini, they called him. He 
loved Cristilinda very much, and one day he painted her 
on the back of an old canvas and sold it to Iky-Mo, a 
dealer, for twelve pounds. The same day Martini’s 
father found his son and, by pleading with her in the 
name of the boy’s future, got Cristilinda to give him up. 
Years after it was discovered that the painting of Cristil- 
inda, being a copy after the style of the old masters, 
was resold to a rich man, and by him presented to a 
church. It was a picture of St. Etheldreda, they said. 
By the time the fake was discovered, Martini had become 
a great painter, and the Lady Cristilinda, having fallen 
from her horse, was a cripple. But she travelled all 
the way to the church to plead with the churchmen not 
to expose the fraud. Nobody knew but what the little 
circus rider really was a saint. And so long as they 
did not know it did not harm them. So it was ordered 
that nothing be said about the painting, and the Lady 
Cristilinda was happy — for. herself, and for Martini, 
too. 
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A musical comedy in two acts by James Montgomery; 
music by Maurice de Packh and Harry Tierney; 
lyrics by James Dyrenforth and Joseph McCar- 
thy. Produced by the Vanderbilt Produc- 
ing Company, at the Vanderbilt Theatre, 

New York, December 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


William Harriman 
Hiram Dexter.. +-Jack Clifford 
Ansel Tollet... ..-Robert Higgins 
Lem King....... Raymond Hackett 
Beco John Cherry 
-Robert O’Connor 


..Walter Regan 


Alonzo....... Ted McNamara 
Abner Moore ...Peter Lang 
Glory Moore..... Patti Harrold 
Lucy Ann Willin --Helen Groody 
Myrtie Brown...... ..»Mabel Ferry 
NSPE MRRP IDEA gi a'eiravais 616i p's'sio preia/eraie'd ayale, ofdis'd 6 wieiss6iw cele eiayaia Flo Irwin 
Amanda Dexter......... 6 é ..».Bernice McCabe 


Act I.—Scene 1—The General Store. Scene 2—The Lawn in 
the Rear of Hiram Dexter’s House. Scene 3—The General 
Store. Scene 4—Dexter’s Lawn. Act II.—Scene 1—The 
General Store. Scene 2—Harriman’s home. Scene 3— 
The General Store. 

Glory Moore was the daughter of the village waster, 
but when William Harriman, the young millionaire, was 
tricked by Hiram Dexter into coming back to the old 
town on a visit, it was Glory that held him there. He 
helped her to win a popularity contest and after two 
acts he married her, much to the disappointment of the 
gossips, who had no idea that was his intention. 


“THE EGOTIST” 


A comedy in three acts by Ben Hecht. Produced by Lee 
Shubert, at the Thirty-ninth Street Theatre, 
New York, December 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Sally” Jembcinis. ss '<ie.ore tics wx: viaie's ce \cie'e efeiesieis se ria Maidel Turner 
DUE, Sonali s onic sidas cridile oa seiaeacety viele hanes ene Gustav Bowhan 
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Manny Epstein. .....ccccccvscccetesveccecscses Jack Belgrave 
Helen Tarbell, g.0c00s cess cess obs 06 vinevicss Maude Hanaford 
Margaret Schmidt.......sccesacceescsccseses Catherine Carter 
Mr. Gorman.....ccccccerscccovccvessccccvcces Earle Mitchell 
Felix  Tarbells. os ccccst csdecesscledecpesissie se Leo Ditrichstein 
Edward: (Bud)') Jenkins... c%.ecsisctoccwicscies se Albert Morrison 
Norina, Ramon. ose cicsc ccc sevice cccesiccscsions cece Mary Duncan 
DURE ie cine inten kine /¥ aeiucein oie oa ie eimraie ee elela ae stale le ote Alexia Polianov 
AVOYishsie e wistais san slate sie sla seve cisis cleie sleisioieroisietetiio/cietetateiele Young Lee 
Virginia "Hansenisis. cc's vos cccenccccvveccvciwesioe Carlotta Irwin 
Da tarO ly’ s.. om ce cia vr'saiacc wise arqielt ole aciots ote eivieceisipiais aint M. A. Kelly 
Richard Collins. .<.....02 coscccccsescsvcescsecesves Lee Millar 


Act I.—A Little Free-for-All Office Behind the Box Office 
at the Theater. Act II.—Norma’s Apartment—Night. Act 
IlI.—Felix Tarbell’s Workshop in His Home. Time—The 
Present. Place—New York City. 


Felix Tarbell is a “man of phrases” and imagination. 
He loves to think of himself as the model of his own pen 
pictures of a great lover. Yet, maneuvered into the posi- 
tion of one, he is flustered and ill at ease. Pursued by 
Norma Ramon, leading actress in one of his plays, he 
submits as gracefully as may be, but at the climax of the 
entertainment she has prepared to fascinate him, in 
which she appears in cymbals and a smile, he flees pre- 
cipitately down the fire escape. Meantime, however, 
Mrs. Tarbell, believing all the stories she has heard of 
Felix, has, by way of playing even with him, acquired 
herself a lover, and the hapless egotist is left at the last 
alone and saddened, homeless, wifeless, and more or less 
cheerless. 


“ROMEO AND JULIET” 


Shakespeare’s tragedy. Produced by Arthur Hopkins at 
the Longacre Theatre, New York, December 27, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


SaMPsOR se visis.otis colons esoseine ween nee aiie ses oren Barlow Borland 
GEOBOFY. Sectecis se cele mors samtaeyeine at dee reece te es Albert Reed 
Balthasarsje:cctrsecte > sean) seearotie meres Howard Merling 
ADra lari’, sojsiseisiotenuvarcieis cietnie leicietelniei testa cine aimee James Hull 
BeNVOlO sisisc versace se cintien eiiacrecitematacie cones Jerome Lawler 
ML YD GICs s.cicinis cibicles vic beclsoieie cineitctereeinine Cc einciten Kenneth Hunter 
Capuletincieedtiareciesiee's Rado andddonasa ign sas Ganone Harvey Hays 
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Lady Capulet................+.e+++s0++eLenore Chippendale 


MontuguSacoisies cece ee ct cc Diva als: efeivieiereiere Sieg miey6 Frank Howson 
Lady Montague...... seoceviccccesesscvececeessAlice John 
Escalus........... ie .-Edwin Brandt 


Romeo.. .+++McKay Morris 


iE AEA stato ticlaretain’s ok Sec pistereis a Giese elem ae See cia William Keighley 
Petansmnccctratamic setae Mmaicteierets alles ietaieie Barry Macollum 
Nurse EOP ICES tare t itreiaishoukahtela oeiviale srcicate Charlotte Granville 
Juliet. tte e ence eee eee e cence escecceees ++++..Ethel Barrymore 
Mercutio..... iajvin)efelvis/atatelatn'ets w/shae isto ie Nite sinfals Ge .+-Basil Sydney 
AM Ole = Ma Rewiaraa svalcisie Qaaicet seieeieis nieioicte ele SED John C. Davis 
Brine e GAUTENG sarclc cseooie te cos cae eee o Cee eee Russ Whytal 
Any -Apothecaryiaticvas seles vsases.cnigsswatiiods Barry Macollum 
PaventO. Parign:.cctociwion sce <ivec Soon raisieiuiy aerial ciara ... Vivian Geison 


The play is presented in three parts with intervals following 
the balcony and the potion scene. Staged by Arthur 
Hopkins. 


“WILL SHAKESPEARE” 


An invention in six scenes by Clemence Dane. Produced 
by Winthrop Ames at the National Theatre, 
New York, January 1, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


ANNC HALEN AWAY. race sie/aivieloie's #isiniole c\eceisia.sjeievaieie Winifred Lenihan 
WISE 7 MURR OSD CAPES oie sien oa dinis oid. iccase nen bles A ieinismiee 6 Otto Kruger 
Mrs. Hathaway.......... ...Angela Ogden 
Henslowe......... ..John L. Shine 
Queen Elizabeth.. Bf ta fatarceie ala aleeiainreis Haidee Wright 
MUAES COU SERNA eae ents sine) Sloe sis @ peis aed tem Katharine ~ Cornell 
TRAE ERGIOMG so fesei chu n/a ase vkieuniese ais aiesnis.eteia, raises Alan Birmingham 
Stage sWoorkeepens,c tise aisle «'Hivieteo.citcelo Bidjecianaiens Wallace Jackson 
LAPS eS ELGG, gala cl evia'diniele.bida ¢ niep-pmivierlaie-aia)s tiatvia Herbert Clarke 
NOS i aoe sistas tates s/s nia ih ant 9dr efnis 456) 6i/t/sr6sa < ayays'ocon Lewis Shore 
NOUR nce ite siesta ns Ou cistateie eaeinje Meee sols Harry Barfoot 
Ae = WOMAN a Ware-alain/as' cas oip cin w SiGiAs sw’ Slain sv diciniaheis oy Samuel Godfrey 
PAOENGD IMAM slots: s/ai0 elevate aleis, «.0'p\e o/s \eleleie «'e/alnieisa William J. Kline 
Maid? Of “Honot ss svateins 6 on sisia's veins diac e's Cornelia Otis Skinner 
ISELC tha WR eKicicres aisle cfeie/a e/a) isiaielslaisiaieis Sia oseteie's Anne Williamson 
WEELOEALS citiniais/weiecivis bale selene 9 Sm. wre aaa William Worthington 
Pe SOMORONBEs cis islesd cio'atie acne. s laced ce x makes Charles. Romane 


Act I.—Shakespeare’s Cottage, Stratford-on-Avon. Act 
II.—A Room in the Palace, London. Act III.—Behind the 
Scenes, the First Night of ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet.’”” Act IV.— 
Shakespeare’s Lodging, London. Act V.—A Room at an Inn, 
Deptford. Act VI.—Another Room in the Palace, London. 
Staged by Winthrop Ames. 

In this “invention,” as Miss Dane describes her play, 
Shakespeare is discovered in his twentieth year married 
to Anne Hathaway and doing what he can to make a liv- 
ing farming in Stratford, while all the time he feels an 


unconquerable urge to write. With this ambition Anne 
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has no sympathy, and there is much unhappiness in the 
cottage. When Shakespeare discovers that she has lied to 
him respecting her condition, which forced their mar- 
riage, the poet grows exceeding wroth and runs away to 
London with Henslowe’s players. Here, ten years later, 
he is discovered by Queen Elizabeth and recognized as 
one who may later do great literary deeds for England. 
The queen, in the cause of Shakespeare’s further growth, 
aids his affair with Mary Fitton, lady in waiting, who 
really prefers to flirt with Kit Marlowe, but agrees to 
pay some attention to Shakespeare’s love. For her, “the 
Dark Lady of the sonnets,” the poet writes “Romeo and 
Juliet,” and she plays the last scene of it the night of the 
premier, when the boy who was Juliet sprains an ankle. 
Later she runs away to meet Marlowe in a tavern, 
Shakespeare follows, there is a scuffle and Marlowe is 
killed by falling on his own dagger. Losing Mary Fit- 
ton, Shakespeare is depressed and gloomy and of a mind 
to forswear his career, but’ Elizabeth, pleading elo- 
quently England’s need of him, sets him back at work. 


“MIKE ANGELO” 


A play in three acts by Edward Locke. Produced by 
Oliver Morosco, at the Morosco Theatre, 
New York, January 8, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Mike Angelos svidesas om eatene ede nkaene wat eamnG Leo Carrillo 
Newtonty Carlton: ciissitunie velkis ce iecoers sie aee Grant Stewart 
Annabelle « \Carltoa...'sia.. ip cwicts + cnsie 6 avian vivvelne Wanda Lyon 
TyaneSniirnonesy«macies wien odae eee aes Robert Strange 
Carlotta aS wiftin, ose oes neni ater a oan Dorothy Mackaye 
Tommy Sloane... Gerald Oliver Smith 
Pekere Smithisweeiniewicee. 1 oe eo Ne sineion Byron Beasly 
Mischax Tarkofirascciseconias Sone ean ese coe Adrian H. Rosley 


The Play is in Three Acts and Takes Place in Newton 
Carlton’s Studio in New York City. Time—The Present. 
Staged by Clifford Brooke. 


A youthful Italian, a direct descendant of the great 
Michelangelo, painter, eager to learn to paint, hires 


‘ 
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himself out as a model and general help around the 
studios. In one he falls in love with the maestro’s 
daughter. Entering a competition, and believing his 
picture to be the best of the lot, he tries to change it so 
his rival, the man he believes the girl loves, will win and 
be able to marry. The rival is proved a villain, and 
honest Mike Angelo wins the scholarship, the prize and 
the heroine. 


MOSCOW ART THEATRE 


Repertoire Season presented under the auspices of F. Ray 
Comstock and Morris Gest at the Fifty-ninth 
Street Theatre, New York, January— 
February, 1923. 


The company included — 


Constantin Stanislavsky Olga Tarasova 

Olga Knipper-Tchekhova Maria Uspenskaya 
Vassily Katchaloff ~ Nikolai Alexandroff 
Ivan Moskvin Peter Baksheieff 
Leonid M. Leonidoff Alexei Bondiryoff 
Vassily Luzhsky Ivan Bulgakoff 
Alexander Vishnevsky Giorgi Burdzhaloff 
Vladimir Gribunin Boris Dobronravoff 
Maria Lilina Alexei Grizunoff 
Lydia Korenieva Ivan Gudkoff 
Varvara Bulgakova A. M. Khmara 
Maria Krizhanovskaya Ivan Lazarieff 
Nina Litovtseva Nikolai Podgorny 
Maria Nikolaieva Nikolai Rumiantseff 
Vera Pashennaya Akim Tamiroff 
Eugenia Rayevskaya Vladimir Yershoff 


F. Shevtchenko 


The repertoire — 

“Tsar Fyodor Ivanovitch,’ by Count Alexei Tolstoy. 

“The Lower Depths,” (“Night Lodging”) by Maxim 
Gorky. 

“The Cherry Orchard,” by Anton Tchekoff. 

“The Three Sisters,” by Anton Tchekoff. 

“The Lady from the Provinces,” by Ivan Turgenieff, 
and excerpts from “The Brothers Karamazoff,” by 
Fyodor Dostoievsky. 
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“POLLY PREFERRED” 


A comedy in three acts by Guy Bolton. Produced by F. 
Ray Comstock and Morris Gest, at the 
Little Theatre, New York, 
January 11, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


PAMIMIS Veeisiele ee ois 2h daisies oela areainelele mcaiselniaisier Beatrice Nichols 
Waiter at the Automat.........sseeeee- Dorrance M. Hubbell 
Polly BrowD eee cccec cscs eoeevvsiae ne bere on Genevieve Tobin 

(By Arrangement with Arthur Hopkins) 
Joo: Rutherford sicascoscisicianacwisteeeircsaeiayes Thomas W. Ross 
Bob + Cooley ie vicis'sateseafa' cicin ic oinewaledelaic ewe dele wie tis Wm. Harrigan 
Page Boy: at) the Biltmore... <4. <c00 ccs sane Gosta E. Richter 
Guest iat the Biltmoresics ones. cc tissesens stinmess Arline Tucker 
DIG TOn ciate cicis alsiclainiainie's sistas kates eledion's ax’ sia sine George Spelvin 
DAC AE Xs nin e's 6 aa'niww piczo sicisia sisceoiniyaaiajetceale eae Augustus Collette 
Owen! s Kennedy aiarcieaict sere iacieiote cesta coins cisions Charles Laite 
Pierre se JONES tmcu eiaiciosiisioretoracrsicreevalofereicucterstslatvistereveinors Wm. Baily 
MITA vis cisiovetervrate cisloioieicioeteisesctoieievaie/oiaretsraearalaievsiets Arthur Pierce 
ME S80 Gii ss seis acere's aide eleva avararpinietsiavele aie hatelte meister Verginia L. Moore 
(Misa rd) aeisiecletsleisininleleraiansisralolelety oii aisle leis sialaidiisvel ee ieie Edna Rivers 
SODBIOS cavsvve oece't «vic oss iacieisis'winisivinne a clits ci Marjorie Eggleston 
RAE Caps soiaiasis wcicielp siciele sie lsisieteteisisinle bel sicieicte sie ciatereie Sam White 
Harold Nathan nerc<iaisws siaicieisiclove cjeiniel sie sistieieieicie Richard Malchien 
Mr ola e Rien visio acicis ae cctsle a Mejsieleisiex aiacivie sieataisacts David Burns 
IMONTIB Sc raietsieise sels uaieis oie laia ste sla/eicleisere eseleieis Harold Waldridge 
Crawford” Boswell. sc. scsiscicecsscevewsic ccs ec Edward Vansloan 
IDO Orme raisicre vie 'e eie/sicie(e le dreraietelsicterelois ioleisioisieiaratctate’evale’s Wm. Betts 
StenmograpWers. ccc cacacsicceccss ABBAS OHOUAROROGODS Ada Waters 
Colored iia. ciccictes « visis'sisivie.siicie ots sivinivie sicia(apisies Betty Fromen 
Baer fivieis vials ainiston piveisisics obbrasiole ainbisicis/e-etatsie cress we John Wray 
Waretly ove leiers a cie'e siainis oisiew sie gia sisinlsieg sinieia leis’ vsinie\s Briggs French 
KUIEO storatareicleieferelsiervierelateraisrelelove cierslersieys|sfelsiaisiateleioiorsis George Deaner 


Act I.—Scene 1—A Corner of ‘‘The Automat.’’ Scene 2— 

“Fashion Row”? at the Biltmore. Scene 3—An Office. Act 

II.—Scene 1—Office on the ‘Polly Pierpont’’ lot. Scene 2— 

Joe Rutherford’s Bungalow. Act III.—Office on the ‘‘Polly 

Pierpont’’ lot. Staged by Winchell Smith. 

Polly Brown, forced to quit the show in which she has 
a job as chorus girl because the backer of the enterprise 
develops spidery tendencies and begins spinning a golden 
web for her, meets Bob Cooley at the automat. Bob is 
a salesman, also out of a job because he had no faith in 
the article he had been trying to sell. Seeing Polly he 
has an idea. She has everything men want to buy— 
youth, charm, good looks, sex. Why not let him incor- 
porate her, as it were, and put her in the shop window? 
Feeling that she can trust herself to him, Polly agrees. 


‘ 
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With the help of borrowed gowns and a borrowed office 
she is “sold” to a number of rich men eager to make a 
second Mary Pickford of her. She goes to California 
and is a great success. But the spidery broker follows 
after, and there are complications that keep her from 
realizing that she loves Bob and Bob only before the last 
act. 


“THE HUMMING BIRD” 


A comedy in three acts by Maude Fulton. Produced by 
Frank Egan at the Ritz Theatre, New 
York, January 15, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
GINO lessee Clie cigicio Boe he ale wn Dalesiejeanceek nists Maude Fulton 


MSmriStt er: Pighawieaiccs crise w.0:6.c1c stds clesltae tiv aba acess Hilda Spong 
Bisa t Ath ain cle clejein aise > einieeisoisisa a =]a'vnie sivic/sinrare Mona Kingsley 
BAM ESULGUCS vice e's's s:umielnce date es side sees sie) Flavia Arcaro 
BBG NC WIIAR csaiele 0:0 S15 o\oiei sea. o,6/c\e\v/a/e\etovere/sieisic «10 W/aisie Violet Dale 
Br GUC ia. wasieesvscic cen Valerie Valaire 
DOM COCALO cis care sian cinpwe clinics cle cere wewera wate Robert Ober 
BBFC USA PE UTE s)sialers ctelc a’oinieis siepsiainioicaia ie sisjanieaie's Andrew Mack 
EGBG: (SmI ajcidisisin ba:eoe\s oinierclaiadlejeisievele oieie sieialpere Edgar Nelson 
Gen. Jules Leferrier.............2.0+: Frederic De Belleville 
BEIGE as ictetn sere eiocnig He etioiee Foo six ss dia na 'ele Asie siete Walter Wills 


Act I—A Studio on the Lower West Side. Act II.—Mme. 
Burque’s Shop. Act III.—Drawing Room of Mrs. Fish’s Town 
House. Staged by Robert Ober. 

Toinette, having been an Apache in Paris, escapes to 
New York and tries to “go straight” in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. She is trailed by the wicked Charlot, however, 
who formerly had treated her rough in the dance at 
home. In America she dances with him again, but eludes 
him at its finish, only to learn next act that his intent 
had been kindly, even though his makeup was forbid- 
ding. He had come for her at the request of the great 
Gen. Le Ferrier, who wanted to decorate her for having 
inspired the “wolves” of Montmartre to fly to the aid of 
France on that memorable day when Paris was threat- 
ened. Decorated, Toinette engages herself to marry a 
village student. 
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“JITTA’S ATONEMENT” 


A tragi-comedy by Siegfried Trebitsch. Produced by 
Lee Shubert at the Comedy Theatre, New 
York, January 17, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Mite, ESL toreiactate eles pratt aid olclototeinvaie ain crnis) etovapoveletate Phoebe Coyne 


Professor Bruno Haldenstedt..........seeeeeeeees John Craig 
Pitta Henkheinis as sigs cca sis laciinecie’s +eeeeee+Bertha Kalich 
Professor Alfred Lenkheim............cese0e Francis Byrne 
Deri, Ernest : Fossler yc. acces e scares scwisiset ate sila c Walton Butterfield 
Agnes Haldenstedtvicisicie soe akGrad se/oin aids sie's'sie ware Thais Lawton 
idk itla/asersie;0is erat seisleinialsieieisinie(sla icicle Bete sioidieievivisecies eleie’s Beth Eliott 


Staged by Lester Lonergan. 


Jitta Lenkheim, finding her own husband prosaic and 
dull, turns to his best friend and literary collaborateur, 
Bruno Haldenstedt, for love and sympathy. For three 
years they indulge their love. At the end of that period, 
Prof. Haldenstedt, keeping an appointed rendezvous 
with Jitta, dies suddenly of heart disease. Not, how- 
ever, until he has made her promise to see that the work 
on which he has been working with her husband is pub- 
lished under the latter’s name. Her lover dead, Jitta is 
torn between a determination to remain by his side and 
face the consequent scandal, and a desire to flee and 
avoid dragging innocent people into the affair. She 
flees and is tortured by her conscience for being a coward 
until she determines to confess everything, which she 
does. Her husband closes his chamber door against her 
and will have nothing to do with the book. Mrs. Halden- 
stedt is greatly relieved to find her husband’s mistress 


— 


was at least one of her own set, and the dead man’s 


daughter is sympathetically drawn to her. It is so fine to 
know a woman who really understood father. A recon- 
ciliation between the Lenkheims is promised at the end. 
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“GIVE AND TAKE” 


A farce comedy in three acts by Aaron Hoffman. Pro- 
duced by Max Marcin, Inc., at the Forty-ninth Street 
Theatre, New York, January 15, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Marion’ Rragetic sss teh sa0 teee cases tecencdse sees Vivian Tobin 
Jack Bauer, Jr Robert W. Craig 
Albert Kruger.... Aisa eel arsitenion George Sidney 
POH BAUCL se useresae invades scuiaiaeee saree apne Louis Mann 
DaniclDYam evs cewae ies wer itedee are casas Charles Dow Clark 


THOMA CCraig. f ev ckec cds ccac ea veas ates set eey Douglas Wood 

The Action of the Play Takes Place in the Canning 
Factory of John Bauer, Located in a Small Town in Southern 
California. Staged by W. H. Gilmore. 

John Bauer has spent his life in the fruit canning busi- 
ness. For thirty years Albert Kruger has been his fore- 
man and his best friend. Comes a time when a heavy 
mortgage is due on the factory and the workingmen are 
disturbed. At this crisis John Bauer, Jr., home from 
college with many new communistic ideas, insists the 
factory shall be turned over to its employees. Indus- 
trial democracy is the order of the day. Foreman Kruger 
sides with the boy, and the elder Bauer, protesting vig- 
orously, is beaten. The men run the factory into the 
ground. With ruin threatened an eccentric millionaire 
offers to capitalize a new selling scheme. The discovery 
that the millionaire had been but recently released from 
an asylum complicates matters, but the selling scheme 
works just the same. 


“DAGMAR” 


A drama in two parts by Louis Anspacher, adapted from 
a play by Ferencz Herczeg. Produced by 
Charles Bryant at the Selwyn Theatre, 

New York, January 22, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


CGH Tens eS a MAL ci eats eosin sik 0 ais/eletm she's’ viniols sities ce nies Nazimovya 
Dasbias¢ </e10 c/s) als eiclnivieicie:sic'e\s,vieisieisiejaie-e ¢\a/ste.eleie.e 619) 0:0/4:0 Pola Verina 
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The Countess Dagmar, an erotic young woman, is 
given to outbursts of passion which she cannot control. 
Hence her love affairs are many and her fickleness more 
Tiring of the Viscount Lytton she 
takes up with Andre Belisar, and here she meets her 
match. When she begs Belisar to kill her if ever she 
attempts to deceive him he takes her at her word, and 
when next she tries to return to Lytton, Belisar cuts her — 
throat. 


or less proverbial. 


A musical comedy in two acts by Clifford Grey; music 
by Werner Janssen, adapted from a farce by Mark 
Swan and James T. Powers. 
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IGP OA sreraisisc 01) ows Stolateloleleiptsie sieis xsi evora sete vial stetsietatere Sophie Wilds 
Viscount Stanley Lytton.......-c.cscccccsveces Gilbert Emery 
Captain, Rionisi sis ceric cols cists vias piesivise sis sicdisvecisie Donald Call 
Gount: (hgonk Holliiis oie clecrccitie wit raweivistetesiclsiete Frederick Perry 
ANAS! UBOLISAT : rca sare eles cieit steele eleleote orebajeinie(avole Charles Bryant 
Glatr’ Aimersley:, cicisiess «sis o's celsecieisiegisvicesiatseie es Greta Cooper 
An MU eheE ssc ccgssis unica peade'e atte baie eelocimslecisieeis Myra Brooks 


Part I.—Scene 1—Dressing Room, Dagmar’s Villa. Scene 
2—The Beach. Scene 3—Dagmar’s Boudoir. Part II— 
Scene 4—A Terrace Overlooking the Tennis Court. Scene 
5—A Corridor in the Opera House. Scene 6—Dagmar’s Bed- 
room. Time—The Present. Place—A European Watering 
Resort. Staged by Iden Payne. 


“LADY BUTTERFLY” 


Oliver Morosco at the Globe Theatre, 
New York, January 22, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Diatvaal clerereseretelereieyeiois wietalatsiava aiarmictetaelelertierciereicinte aisievees Vic Casmore 
Horatio y Meak sc cvosu pacitie ne sisiieeetnets --Lionel Pape 
Pansy cleciiecteie cscs cain secieceiia ce teste Rona Wallace 
Jack POWen vena cuss sie cteslellacineeicee Edward Lester 
Billy Browning s..csccsciieciasieuiestcioste ...Allen Kearns 
Henry Crawford..............0sseeeees «George Trabert 
Fisher, cissciealsisaitoaiold va niemceue eines -Frank Dobson 
Caroline dasccjeeesesiesiciisiceiieiccte -Maude Eburne 
Mrs. Stockbridge............ Gertrude Maitland 
Mabel Stockbridge............. «+.Mabel Withee 
Alfred Hopper..............0.00. --Florenz Ames 
Enid: ‘Crawford \c...210.sie« sissies see Marjorie Gateson 
BOB DY cme clonieatuiscuitieriesicente +++-Janet Stone 
IPrancessine nacnie Se siosane eee --+-Aline McGill 
Ruthven stctestinvaatseeieccctmmaten +-Marion Hamilton 


Produced by 
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Mr. SLGGK brid gears cosas nic nccenewes oceaal bees Lionel Pape 
Briggs. S SSCS OCOD ON AGA CIUUOC LE GOREO GOs Edward Lester 
AS Policémamicicn esis c ceeietada sii ebennaweaiens Raymond Hunter 


Act I.—Deck of a Channel Boat. Act II.—Scene 1— 
The Tradesmen’s Entrance. Scene 2—Reception Hall in the 
Fairfax Home, Hampshire, England. Scene 3—Outside the 
Garden. Staged by Ned Wayburn. 


9 


The story of an old farce, “Somebody’s Luggage,” in 
which Alfred Hopper, a comic ne’er-do-well, acquires the 
suitcase and papers of an expected bridegroom from 
Australia and passes himself off on Enid Crawford, the 
expectant bride, as the man she promised to wed. 


“EXTRA” 


A comedy-drama in three acts by Jack Alicoate. Produced 
by Jack Alicoate and Wm. Collier, Jr., at the Long- 
acre Theatre, New York, January 23, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


AMEE ACKER: cle icleie'vie cleee civ'eleacis ateteleletetelsiaretels Gertrude Gustin 
“Judge’’ Malone... ..ccccnes esiside sicineSvie's William A. Norton 
PIO ROGESON pias wefelieielsicieisie siecle eieisielcais's:e7s via’arsiciele Howard Benton 
NEN FE CSIR apn ys ash nares 0 clei eiola ware iw atasaa efelnvale Howard Truesdell 
AE BEOMOE fii dik aleacis'c sss pes c.keleleelvivigineles Hallett Thompson 
WALGREK VEL st EX SECON c/a laie/elcin’s)aseie/e)atelelv/cilstoerere Charles N. Lawrence 
VUES SRO Ain BAB OUDEEOUL GUO. HECODUAGOOOLE Chester Morris 
LSU y aa W AUATG's cciaraicisin) aiviclalelnrHort a aisielass!clavetaiels ele Edward Poland 
SAMIEONELTS  WLLATE '6'<\01010;8)0 0 oie estos cele visio isle naielejersais Marcia Byron 
FMAMY, PUY NBs 6s so occ wse csc waceessenscce see's Clyde Hunnewell 
BRS MRE Lot CORO oe oleialelnis'o's1</o1«.4\<7s¥s/01s)cisfalers\a/e/elnicsalers Robert Thorne 
Were IOMCH Ete aiciaisiols't aidiniaia sista é tiaiacicianeldicie/eloleisiele Frederick Beane 


Act I.—Library of King Home. Act II.—King’s Office of 
the Dispatch.. Act Il].—The Same. Time—The Present. 
Staged by Walter Wilson. 

John H. King, politician and newspaper owner, is 
trying to get hold of a block of stock owned by one of 
his partners in the Dispatch. He figures if he can depre- 
ciate the value of the property he can buy cheaply. 
With this in view he turns the paper over to his appar- 
ently incompetent son, Wallace, and takes a long trip. 
Wallace runs true to form and is about to score a bust 
when the stenographer he has fallen in love with tells 
him of his father’s conspiracy. This stirs his fighting 
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blood, and, with the help of his drinking pal, Larry 
Patton, whom he makes managing editor, he succeeds in 
turning the Dispatch over to the reform politicians, who 
elect a good man mayor. When King senior returns to 
town he finds his newspaper booming and escapes indict- 
ment with the other politicians only through his son’s 
influence with the new mayor. 


“ROMEO AND JULIET” 


The Shakespearean tragedy. Produced by the Selwyns 
and Adolph Klauber at the Henry Miller 
Theatre, New York, January 24, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


DAAGGi ute Mera owtaraye a. ae cimetbse sibel ecient aaleces Bailey Hick 
Greg Ory se swlifnaiscinia tiacenrareic clam areenere simeistoe ieee eicinaiels Frank Davis 
MAD EAUE Li cieiccole sietsistarsneeiervie sreverersieieldiste ste re care reeks Edward Broadley 
Balthamarincsiavacisisssssajscersercissstaiaeisiael viel stariaicesla Richard Bowler 
BOR VOLO cercisioiw sere sreieielasis elsinieoiniein eeinls alanine ost anos Vernon Kelso 
EVDO racine in eiciccurrelteinn eante emaiels aisietrineee eine Louis Hector 
Ma nwlet irate: cictesss sietersteiotei tte: areiplallistsrerers preieraisicaets Gordon Burby 
Pade: Capuletiics.c).cacnwe-waicse eevee ose cecisis scone Grace Hampton 
MORTA GUO tie cetsreias visiorcniccrasialeisisaielesiociesits sen Lionel Hogarth 
LAY MOMtAS Re icictes cicln slewiercwierSelaielejelsleiaaisieeiels Lalive Brownell 
MERCOLUAG wie cansh Srainisie wtorcia ne slay oeisig al oleiette ante toe John Crawley 
ROMEO cn cuislesieic tae ee terme acne sph a eer ate oeinats are lroe ere Rollo Peters 
BASIS wrainretas supra tisre si iciaie cisieinretsiaicton asia seas dials John Parrish 
PGCE sia'a:s pieiare aicisisivan o/s Dare elalcicicieieisicicier svat ear erate Milton Pope 
INGENO ter PMNCCUS ee ccs sisi cuca aiviuiesicn ois cviate nie Jessie Ralph 
LIYE ys Godin CUCI SO DOO OAC OU GIAGECLGnn op dODUNDAnOnSBnc Jane Cowl 
IMNETC USO Ms cieistelcisrclela celeiejetafermciotele. vialsietaqaerdicversrensie Dennis King 
ANDO a NIA orn srecisiinen celeriac sarasota ele Neil Quinlan 
Briar ba urencde erdsdcieisatisjauvale bi cineteemeciossr ens Robert Ayrton 
An “Apothecary 0 ccdeccsssasceentecs Sirhan John Crawley 


Staged by Frank Reicher. 


“THE DANCING GIRL” 


A musical play in twenty-two scenes. Produced by Lee 
and J. J. Shubert at the Winter Garden, New 
York, January 24, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 
Marie Dressler Trini 
Tom Burke Llora Hoffman 
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Cyril Scott Nat Nazarro, Jr. 
Kitty Doner Nancy Gibbs 
Ted Doner Jack Pearl 

Rose Doner Ben Bard 

Gilda Leary Arthur Margetson 
Sally Fields Edythe Baker 


Bennie Leonard 
Staged by J. C. Huffman, under the supervision of 
J. J. Shubert. 


In the cabin of an ocean liner Bruce Chattfield is bored 
with life and Gloria Seabright can’t find anything resem- 
bling a new thrill. John Mercer proposes a “slumming 
trip” through the steerage. Here the party finds Anna, 
a Spanish dancer, entertaining the other passengers, and 
Bruce falls desperately in love with her. On shore Anna 
is protected by Rudolpho, her tenorious cousin, but, 
being honorably and persistently pursued by Chattfield, 
is captured after a series of adventures, solos and duets. 


“A SQUARE PEG” 
A tragedy in three acts by Lewis Beach. Produced by 
Guthrie McClintic at the Punch and Judy 
Theatre, New York, January 27, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


GMA aCKING. «< wiajwererisinse sjo' alee e(sideis civiaiviere Beverly Sitgreaves 
Mildred: (Hacking. iF. aes ecadscvacecne nd avin’ Leona Hogarth 
PEW ISMN lee caine vide exis a ex dine ve ver an wn Gee ava Minnie Milne 
Bagene MHGGING ois ascent aru ccceera one cee HeNs Walter Abel 
Samed 1 IACKING hr. scones vce eeciiane sheen William B. Mack 
Walter cPSIDD src velsv oe eadh ten vaweis nes cacince o Leighton Stark 
PERE AEG 5 oi aisicrerdle e's soe Swine n d osieieiwe Khiccu'e Leonard Doyle 
Mics. Treats ceca soc aeere cn kee secnes Alice Bromley Wilson 
Sate MEIC. yeah va suet 4 das ceubie's wines aie ease Martin Malloy 
Live MCV EV cccss.d0c teens areeestcecsnese Richard Stevenson 


The Action Occurs in the Home of the Huckins Family 
in a Small City of the Middle West. Staged by Guthrie 


McClintic. 


Rena Huckins is a masterful woman, born, according 
to her author, a generation ahead of her time. Without 
some great commercial enterprise to manage she man- 
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ages her husband, her children, her church guilds and a 
section of the Young Women’s Christian Association. As 
a result of her too perfect efficiency she saps the initiative 
and will power of those about her until they become 
impotent to make their own decisions. Given a taste of 
freedom in school the son runs wild. Beaten by being 
torn from the arms of the man she wanted to marry, the 
school-teaching daughter finally rebels and _ courts 
scandal by an elopement. And the poor husband, embez- 
zling his firm’s money in an effort to buy himself a 
Canadian farm to which he can escape from his wife, is 
caught and threatened with imprisonment. Even a jail 
sentence is welcomed by him, and when his wife suc- 
ceeds in having the charge withdrawn and his freedom 
guaranteed he shoots himself through the heart. 


“CAROLINE” 


A musical comedy in three acts by Harry B. Smith and 
EK. Kunneke, adapted from the original of Herman 
Haller and Edward Rideamus; music by 
Edward Rideamus and Alfred Goodman. 
Produced by Messrs. Shubert at the 
Ambassador Theatre, New York, 

January 31, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Carolingse6,.ccnisnciwenuemmousmecvion asp tiae cho cece Tessa Kosta 


EL OLED rroisigyaisic sisialacoisipioivimeacie s/o neviclesieimescisioicctesietele Helen Shipman 
Brig. Gen. Randolph Calhoun........... Harrison Brockbank 
Mrgce Calbounscicaines se tieacineere ner coon enn Viola Gillette 
BigbycrBrettowners cs icstele setae settee cdc Barnett Parker 
Captain Robert Langdon -J. Harold Murray 
Roderick Gray:. ccs/sieisins cites isoieicines eelemerisn ants John Adair 
Amandanincnes vaticieeccencin -+..Mattie Keene 
Hannibal vccicjeeciccwecice neice ennatemecaecine tiouen Ben Linn 
Hlora Wayneisiacesiceinsvicisie cowie veisnahiot eee Beatrice Wilson 
Taabel’S Marshall vv acttssleicsicclencierirce meter totes Edna Duval 
Edith (Varden tes sties- ss ousincsicies piscicesinceneaeen Jane Brown 
Gladysi\Gatroll; tccnasincemec cacti idecemeite Kay Carlin 


Mabel Preston'ss,<sscesisiecn nie clemeanrie seit n ie Viola Duval 
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Joan Blythe........... CE CUR HRN CaN ese oe Denies eine Mabel Olson 
POREDHING SELOLOY fas cs 6 ois 54 clo waciea close divine waclae Vera Hoppe 
Mrenemstonoeraese cerns oeaie cece s caseecstne yas Vonnie James 


Act I.—The Garden. Act II.—The Veranda. Act III.— 
The Same. The Old Calhoun Mansion Near Richmond, Va. 
Period—Just After the Civil War. Staged by Charles 
Sinclair. 

Caroline Lee, ward of Gen. Calhoun, having come into 
considerable property at the close of the Civil War, 
stands between her memory of a boy sweetheart, Rod- 
erick Gray, and her uncle’s desire that she shall marry 
Robert Langdon, whom none has seen since he was a boy. 
Langdon, escaping a Yankee prison, finds himself at the 
Calhoun place and learns of Caroline’s love of the Rod- 
erick Gray memory. He thereupon pretends to be Gray, 
and holds Caroline, even after she discovers the 
deception. 


“PEER GYNT” 


A dramatic poem by Henrik Ibsen; translation by Wil- 
liam and Charles Archer; music by Grieg. 
Produced by the Theatre Guild at the 
Garrick Theatre, New York, 

February 5, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Ase... Berit tie otelelticialstsiesteicieisivis' aisles’ -Louise Closse® Hale 
Peer.. «Joseph Schildkraut 
TR GTId Sieicislersiorw'e c'nis/sisiccivivine vaviece'seeieste onside etnias Bertha Broad 


Mads Moen William Franklin 
.»-Ellen Larned 


Bridegroom’s Father ..Philip Leigh 


Aslak...cececcsees .Stanley Wood 
Dancers Albert Carroll, Barbara Kitson 
eile Sat COT AOT ainsi aici aisisia nese iiaesisanidbewcns Stanley Howlett 


..- William W. Griffith 
....Elizabeth Zachry 
....Selena Royle 
Francene Wouters 
....C. Porter Hall 
. Andrew Johnson 


Solveig’s Father. 
Solveig’s Mother 
SOlveigiicsisesse ee 
Helga cscs eteisiersse 
Old Man of Hegstad 
Another Old Man... 


Herd» Girles fic. 0u50 lise Bartlett, Eve Casanova, 

Helen Sheridan 
The Troll King’s Daughter...........seeeeeers Helen Westley 
The Troll King......cccsscscccevveccccesvececs Dudley Digges 


The Troll Chamberlain... . William Franklin 
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A revival of the dramatic poem of Henrik Ibsen, relat- 
ing the adventures of the highly imaginative egotist who 
traveled the world in search of his soul’s freedom. 
The translation is that of William and Charles Archer. 


A comedy in three acts by Rachel Crothers. 
by Lee Shubert at the Thirty-ninth Street The- 
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Troll: Cogrtiere. si icces cc cash Philip Leigh, Stanley G. Wood, 

William M. Griffith 
DMO RU ety a BUAts cei caiscaleetbidl leccieeeainiecctecares Francene Wouters 
aes ais sisin si cictu a osiane sine ered. cineiasieioetae eieaeldia Armina Marshall 
STMMPElCEStTBlG v.05 vies nscale acne ear mee) sae .-Philip Leigh 
Mr.- Gotton. sc.ccnerd ss Sek wave news ....Stanley G. Wood 


Darareias Albert Carroll 
Edward G. Robinson 
+...Romney Brent 
-Alfred Alexandre 


Monsieur Ballon. 
Von Eberkopf... 
Thief... 


o 


MOCOivGrs neo s akan des 

os Sorc Aron ccs 6 -Charles Tagewell 
DU rthes ca vigiw ne itancinwignne sea ags nip tocauay Sip erave overs sinye Lillebil Ibsen 
Begriffenfelat Fai SAG IDOE HAG OD Gano Toneaie at Charles Halton 
Fellah...... HADOTOUOCCUR ADOC OD ONUD ECO OO William Franklin 
Hussein....... Wied see ni sincs parka aikln ra ope (uialeteinleistevets Stanley Howlett 
Peers (Som sss cciectisldecseetiies aid aielelelcisieiarexetorerdie’s Philip Leigh 
The Button- Moulder BO OnLIGOS ne areliioleisiensie Edward G. Robinson 
Vike Tene Osea ssitis icc sieleteiste siaits bis sie visio cole Stanley Howlett 


Staged by Theodore Komisarjevsky. 


“MARY THE 3D” 


atre, New York, February 5, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


1870 
Mary the Bana Cann erorslacclafolale e\a ciate ++e..+Louise Huff 
Williani....... Reoae eee T wRANU EW senhe coversecvceeebon Lyon 
1897 
Mary the 2d cer.nce nse irovalalaybieietoloteraverarvistovetalotets +++.-Louise Huff 
Roberts. vce aie acess Rmanou alamo nies eveeeeeee Ben Lyon 
Richards ccs racials mater sis sare vtech ovate Asvasiere William Hanley 
1923 
GraDNysorern vse viaicialeslers\trewerersintelei dete state raene oe oie leinieets May Galyer 
Mothers sis ceitoanies cuss astlceticosieesineinictisaeek Beatrice Terry 


Mary the Sai oo coumiecenien tush ureter reaibleies csieesiale Louise Huff 
Fathorscicsncmassianciee ut «George Howard 
Morgan Farley 
Lynn. Rraldiate ofddiaislarcventeielere oe Ben Lyon 


Hal. ON Race SOOT PTL eA eA William Hanley 
etitiatccensjssto ses sath oe eres e ree See «Mildred Macleod 
Maxi: ain’ vg @ WAC Ral UPON PM wie scab aishoton ese Leroy de Saulles 
INGr dine caieiae cistels ae ere staetaiatecleraisieierotsiv resins Eleanor Montell 


In the Homes: of the \'Three | Marys. Staged by Rachel 
Crothers. 


(See page 383.) 


Produced 
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“SUN SHOWERS” 


A musical comedy in three acts. Produced by Lew 
Cantor at the Astor Theatre, New York; words 
and music by Harry Delf; February 5, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


May owiorthy:. fics ccinera we ecinied yerecvahis h nivic criclettiaw ...Berta Donn 
Minnie \Silver fisuiswclessnsce acce cee uh Ueweientes, Harriette Lee 
Bitar :- Thompsiite 4 forces Peo asks Reese ..-Claire Greenville 
Bobb ype Brown wis'o'sie'e;sieei si sieie'e niaera sions valance Douglas Stevenson 
WOTEY CUACKGOM GH Wiarele ware kiaviadian oe cisisiolewiele’e ceaeieiele.a Harry Delf 
Alice) sWOrthy sisic vce siceeciop ot eile emicieG accecretteer .-Allyn King 
Pomimy) Dugatirs iccwt eset Woe vacawstaesaonveeeed Tom Dingle 
IMikor Nockwelles sist. con ace sre alamo ea vaste ate ation Tom O’Hare 
PRUOD NOS TOON re ota ain Bin dia ce Rdg be TNA ba Cole Eddie Winthrop 
William Blue......... intticteyMelajateaistartereieisiove cisivieleiare Mack Wells 
John Black....... SASH SGD SP UCOnnDE aS Riacaictcarny William Schutt 
Ralph White....... Galeioiateracialeintalanins leis areata carole Jack Kennedy 
DEAT ss borne he's falere atatislatvsntasa=e thie’ apaia avels efelersia John Boswell 
IRVANCOIS sc aiowesiticis se gras wiiels Worse aa eattu lian lee celt Frank Anderson 
RGU icin gies cis tealine ea nelnce see tae shinny siceesees Lee Houston 
CASON so ic's viv viele gine knw sue Liacine ee tans bacen siecle George Berlow 


Act I.—Mrs. Thompson’s Boarding House. Act II.— 
The Heliotrope Room—Savoy Hotel. Act III.—Back Yard 
at Mrs. Thompson’s. Time—The Present. Locality—New 
York City. Staged by Frederick Stanhope. 


“WILDFLOWER” 


A musical comedy in three acts by Otto Harbach and 
Oscar Hammerstein, 2d; music by Herbert Stothart 
and Vincent Youmans. Produced by Arthur 
Hammerstein at the Casino Theatre, New 
York, February 7, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Luigi... .escccessecccccees date: sehscniacn atel ayers stages Jerome Daley 
Gabrielle......... a Eb eivietah teens ee «tian wiaeliceiavia ts Olin Howard 
Gastonia ROCHE. selec. ccipere seve co teense 5 Charles Judels 
Bianca Benedetto ..040 00. 0c sce iccic tune covie Evelyn Cavanagh 
Count  AIDErt0. . ecinecce Ses ve enews de ves soe cgsnes James Doyle 
CUIEG sc aieiaein oe cae piemsienivvien oc vise Geiss s slap c.0e Guy Robertson 
Nila: | BENS OEEOd cara cjtieisiclc/elss.s\a 0:0.a2e a0 bim.sieie'sl ciozela were Edith Day 


Lucrezia La Roche.......sccccceccssceccssess Esther Howard 

Act I.—Luigi’s Farm Yard Near Casimo. Act Il.— 
The Benedetto Villa on Lake Como. Spring. Act III.— 
Luigi’s Farm Yard. Staged by Oscar Eagle. 
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Nina Benedetto is a pretty little Italian peasant with 
a country-side reputation for her temper and her way 
with the boys.. A distant uncle dies, willing her 20,000 
lire (which was quite a sum in those days) if she will 
keep her temper, and at the same time act like a lady, 
for six months. To do this she has to give up her lover, 
Guido, the tenor, and make light of the slurs of her 
catty cousin, Bianca, which she does. 


“ICEBOUND” 


A drama in three acts by Owen Davis. Produced by 
Sam H. Harris at the Sam H. Harris Theatre, 
New York, February 10, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Emmaiod O1dan ss evielsicsieecielelsieistesieresisrecwiaieeteles Lotta Linthicum 
Henry Jordans). vsrc ct cia clot riciestiivectesetscic John Westley 
Nettie Jordan... .--Boots Wooster 


Eas JOrdani. cic ccvrtemicsines eee calclesicte tine ster Frances Neilson 
Sadie! Fellows: ssi ccwieiicuecisscteels sit Siaiwrete <ialermistaretsts Eva Condon 
Oring Fellowstasacecwicincctceienewiccinstecre Andrew J. Lawlor, Jr. 
Doctors, Curtia dees sicisteentsatice ei stniaitie rem cterare Lawrence Eddinger 
Wane Crogbdy,ceisteciesisisisie cise cteiciee sieielateisialoislosir cares Phyllis Povah 
Judges Bradford: necincacsuieceidesn sence Willard Robertson 
Ben WJ Orda ns eieio as scicteiels sisieteitivteielaelalcqete sate e oleic sie Robert Ames 
Hannah vice steretsisivisisietna c/o n otatersiciaistarcie cls ioieleleierers Edna May Oliver 
Ji VAY, aroiavercisiele wie ciainrcions wlele orca lyetetatetele tare Charles Henderson 


Act I.—The Parlor of the Jordan Homestead. Act II.— 
The Sitting Room. Act III].—The Parlor Again. Staged 
by Sam Forrest. 


(See page 140.) 


“THE LAUGHING LADY” 


A comedy in three acts by Alfred Sutro. Produced by 
Arthur Hopkins at the Longacre Theatre, 
New York, February 12, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Hamilton Playgate..... a)o\sj0.0[410\6,018 vlelelewis\e v6 sia dle Harry Plimmer 
lig Here sinsiscietsinieleacieleete ines eocceve eeteeccasccce -Walter Howe 
Caroline Playgate........... oxoloeisieveisieielbss/sinie's seeeeAlice John 


‘a 
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-Violet Kemble Cooper 
...Kenneth Hunter 
-Katharine Emmett 
..Cyril Keightley 
.-Ethel Barrymore 


Cynthiay Dell snc sccc.s 
Sir Harrison Peters, K. 
Esmee Farr 
Daniel Farr, K.C....... 
Lady Marjorie Colladin 
ROBO «aise dare: sds culecetreseses va Leonard-Boyne 
Sir Hector Colladine, D.S.0......:scesccsecce McKay Morris 

Act I.—Mrs. Hamilton Playgate’s Drawing Room in May- 
fair. Act Il—The Drawing Room in Lady Marjorie’s Flat. 
Act III—The Same as Act II. Period—The Present. 
Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


The day Lady Marjorie Colladine is divorced from Sir 
Hector she, fearing social ostracism, injects herself into 
a dinner party at the Playgates. There she is seated 
next the brilliant attorney, Daniel Farr, who had that 
same afternoon torn her reputation to shreds as her hus- 
band’s advocate. Despite which uncomfortable situation 
Lady Marjorie completely charms Sir Daniel. In the 
end she loves him, and knows he loves her. But being 
noble (and 38) she sends him back to his loyal, but 
plain, wife and children and agrees to give her own 
honest, but dull and misguided, husband a second chance. 


“THE CHASTENING” 


A modern miracle play in five acts by Charles Rann 
Kennedy. Produced by the Equity Players, Inc., 
at the Forty-eighth Street Theatre, New 
York, March 12, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


IAD CaSDOUCOE 210d ko xie.cis'cials' veeeieh vocin'e vie’ Charles Rann Kennedy 
BASS WACO vee votive sin 041d Viel discevia cin ecco s Edith Wynne Matthison 
HOS SOW s\ :0(e crores Sie ic ols oleieie eieieinielele cies oieielsieieieie sia Margaret Gage 


An Open Place Where Three Roads Meet. The Period 
Might Be Any: It is Once Upon a Time. 


A modern miracle play by the author of “The Servant 
in the House.” In “an open space where three roads 
meet,” and hard by a stable in which they are prepared 
to spend the night, “a carpenter,” “his wife” and “her 
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son” discuss the adventure they have just experienced in 
the city. The carpenter has brought his wife’s son, 
whom he protests he loves as though he were his own flesh 
and blood, to the city to meet the wise men in the temple, 
they having heard of the lad’s uncanny answers to the 
graybeards and learned folk of his home town. And the 
boy has also confounded his temple hearers. Now the 
carpenter is a little peeved. The boy is far too confi- 
dent and too intent on what he mysteriously refers to as 
“his father’s business.” As a matter of fact he should 
be learning to be a carpenter. But the mother is sure her 
son was intended for higher things than carpentry. She 
thinks he may even be a priest. The boy himself is able 
to argue them both out of their convictions and to con- 
vince them they should let him follow the work for which 
he was sent into the world. The chastening intended for 
the lad is therefore visited upon the father. 


“THE SPORTING THING TO DO” 
A comedy in three acts by Thompson Buchanan. Pro- 
duced by Oliver Morosco at the Ritz Theatre, 
New York, February 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Migs! Simpson sien sictlne me mlelae Wale meiclaa ww aie was Mary Fisher 
Thomas, |/(Kenned yi sicceieariisiones sweetie secenes Robert Hudson 
Judge: McLeanioninsnccccs tecctien cate oc ietninerce Jack Raffael 


Jean’ Thorntons, ais cine srtemiarststesrow is victurees sielsiestsw as Emily Stevens 
Colonel Thornton... ....Walker Dennett 
Mirai; Rorntonish:, ctewsaracsisle sicisie visto s\2:siaiesivvasiare Ethel Winthorp 
Jack THONG Se,0 sa vac caries seek pes wereeule William Boyd 
Bleanor “Ainsworth’s: wes vena ceicmaciiaieiee were alk Clara Joel 
Mand yaoi ste cvataeieiaie’oih slates. obser latietoren vice ene EE Della Johnson 
Jim Loundsbury......... +H. Reeves Smith 
Mrs. Suzanne Clegg Bertha Belmore 
Rey. Dra Glegy: onmnyaric alone cea ticitenienitne James Applebee 


Act I,—Private Office of Thomas Kennedy in Louisville. 
Act Il.—Scene 1—Room in the Apartment of Jack Thornton. 
Scene 2—At the River Valley Country Club. Act III.— 
Living Room in Rev. Dr. Clegg’s House. Staged by Oliver 
Morosco and Clifford Brooke. 


‘ 
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Jean Thornton knows that her husband is practically 
living with Eleanor Ainsworth. But she feels that he is 
only a headstrong boy and is worth saving. She agrees 
to a divorce, but stipulates that he shall marry Eleanor. 
And when he is tired of Eleanor, and disgusted with the 
lure she practiced to win him, then Jean swears she will 
win him back, which, despite several unhappy experi- 
ences, she does, proving, as she says, that many women 
divorce their husbands because they love them, not 
because they hate them. 


“HAIL AND FAREWELL” 


A drama in four acts by William Hurlbut. Produced by 
Joseph E. Shea, at the Morosco Theatre, 
New York, February 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Whe = EWBUGMEI So sinid kudos cin dei elemals pac mesa wee Harvey Hayes 
Comtesse Chateauriand.......0...ssseeeeees Maude Richmond 
Comtesse d’Avillier....... Lucy Ellen Shreve 
Duchesse de Villeneuve..............0005 Eleanor Hutchinson 
Philippe, Comte de Villeneuve............ss0005 Paul Gordon 
Seaholla > Behe@verta o cisc isis s-c.0is 0100 wists Gays e goa stews Florence Reed 
WONON ce MEMSVALIA yo Aaccis Vinwusyeisiole ees) tisietaieieileujsiare Gustave Rolland 
NETROLEG 5 aici maiatals carole sie 9 wig are) oiale o.eie siete syenes Gwendolyn De Lany 
POW TE oases cic dale sasanie Sea ae YOR Ns. te cle eas Harold Salter 
BE POG LIAE aici oie; sian aiols a) 2 oyeler clades slepijs eae ie1 16a) Arthur Bayne 
Second { Bootiaatierniscsics.s's 0 civics udoleisnateleaeateda Joseph Allenton 
Gewese Late Mexr | host: peat tcp eee RIO he ROP DEREE RICH ATS Theodore Doucet 
VIERA rale entree oiais-aiarsiniPinioleeiore ecrpis wieseise a Wells Spaulding 
Wie DOU eb ican vive rsarerele's vy sialelay/aisiasa' ale eje-sisjoie,s.eiesi nels Paul Leyssac 
Erskine Lawrences cisaiesisas « ad's clone sin ease wes Murry Bennett 
An Gypsy W omidiis 26d ecsed <gaieeis we cisceeeewe en ne Florence Auer 


Act I.—On the Riviera, Spring of 1871. Act II.—Isabella 
Echeyaria’s House in Paris. Act JII.—Another Room in 
Isabella’s House. Act IV.—Same as Act III. Staged by 
B. Iden Payne. 

Isabella Echevaria, in 1870, was combing the Riviera 
for an American millionaire named John Hart, with 
whose assistance she hoped to pay her debts. Isabella is 
the type that ““maddens men like wine,” though she, her- 
self, has never loved deeply. She meets Hart, but the 
same day she also meets young Philippe, a count and a 
diplomat, and considerable lover himself. Immediately 
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Isabella lets the millionaire go and takes to herself her 
first true love, young Philippe. They are very, very 
happy for weeks. Then Isabella Echevaria learns that 
she is keeping her lover from his career as a diplomat. 
Growing more like Camille every minute, she ends by 
poisoning herself rather than ruin her lover’s life. 


“RITA COVENTRY” 


A comedy in three acts by Hubert Osborne, from the 
novel by Julian Street. Produced by Brock 
Pemberton at the Bijou Theatre, New 
York, February 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


PA CLEE siaie:ciorcie'sle sinlie/cisiv tein siolelelelejeleisis siclcielelsisicvele ciety Hans Herbert 
Mire: Fernis. ce mssicicrsslacliviccuieniiecetciosecieeentsreere Grace Filkins 
Larrys Merrick: cstolerns e(s/olealeie aisisisiore(eeisioreieisiate Edward H. Wever 
Businiste cance ccesccoccene telssscieciicstatice Luis Alberni 
Paldowskinccescow scnisteviocstsclcsmtesicetisccisaine G. Albert Smith 
WORROL eg siabcic'b's oein's see aplanenatne wale Cele Leopoldine Damrosch 
Herman Krauss. cc scnaccrsat swilseceaiannle sels Eugene Powers 
RitarsGoventhysieisisaccieise aes eleisieee aveteee edn. Dorothy Francis 
Richardi@Parrisiie «.sc:slessisiociee cjvscle'eie e eleyeiaraleicvers Charles Francis 
OWLS crsio/elein ciate cletolercvororeleiels olelsleteracicielselelelotere eels Auguste Aramini 
Weetherel lie anieiciscciste tcirocrcisi cre ceisisieleiginvicisierce Corbet Morris 
Patrick) Delaney vance ssc dticchecseeswcrtescb valet ner Dwight Frye 
Migs — McSweeney: scisicelsiscisiccels sive iclels sie elelsisiere Clare Weldon 
Maggie nicntesiss sisiciesicinisislemaicincieis Seiesccecbees Harriette Frazier 
Johnson..... Pele aie blarsyetaleceictacelcteraieio ea wioisiaisiate'e mimiel tess Jay Fassett 
WiOlfiais tera: nistaversisielewisinc sinicpeimesseisioaisiee re eiecies Curtis Karpe 


Act I.—Music Room in Coventry’s Home, New York City. 
Act II.—A Suite at the Ritz, Atlantic City. Act III.—The 
Same as Act I. Staged by Brock Pemberton. 

Rita Coventry, the greatest soprano of her day, rest- 
less, temperamental and adventurous, practically elopes 
with Richard Parrish, a rich young Virginian who loves 
but does not wholly attract her. Pausing briefly at 
Atlantic City, Rita becomes interested in a youthful and 
pink-cheeked music student sent to her hotel to tune her 
piano. Next day she adopts the piano tuner as her 
protégé, plans to arrange for his education in Europe 
and is ready to sail with him at the end of the week. 


. 
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“YOU AND I” 
A comedy in three acts by Philip Barry. Produced by 
Richard G. Herndon at the Belmont Theatre, 
New York, February 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Veronica Duane.....:.esccess aioiele ero ore ..++..Frieda Inescort 
Moderick=-WhitOsc css cs sce clecses ceeneeacataers Geoffrey Kerr 
DAME YAW BLO aemaiciatalet si dre cie wis ois echo stereare /o craieiers ...Lucile Watson 
Maitland Whites se cicciceccecscccssleeceasle cesatts) Bet Warner 
Ettdinwiacciicicccisie/cbisisnivswlceis vest secceeceeeeees» Beatrice Miles 
G. T. Warren........0..eseeeeeeeeeees-Ferdinand Gottschalk 
Geoffrey Nichols......... occccccceccccceeee Reginald Mason 


Act I.—Library Scene of the White Country Home in 
Westchester County, New York. Act II.—‘‘The Attic— 
=H eee Act III.—Same as Act II. Staged by Robert 

ilton. 


(See page 75.) 


“ANYTHING MIGHT HAPPEN” 
A comedy in three acts by Edgar Selwyn. Produced by 
Selwyn and Company at the Comedy Theatre, 
New York, February 20, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Gladya-- Barry o.'<cipccies oinicawss DOCU COOOL OONLOTEE Ruth Findlay 
Richard Keating.............. elas wietaca me +eoeeseRoland Young 
Weeks...... aoielavelatevete elavers|ave'e tote stecarsiora’wiaie Montague’ Rutherford 


Bla) SU Grn er wiaicie dewioints oasiagiciee's dials 0s siciomubicine Leslie Howard 
A Doorman.. -C. Haviland Chappell 
helen pring erdiuwclecis cielels v:ercrstediele osleleleleieveiviete Estelle Winwood 
Mirada SPU IAG eK ara lsiclelele!civis\eistarereis;<ieie(oie eleieisinin’elslaivieiaig Lucia Moore 
Mirg.m “Barry cicisiee se’ -Isabel Garrison 
Agnes Farrington.....sscecsccccvcccesscones Helen Cromwell 
Howard Matthews........e+seee: C. Haviland Chappell 


Maitre d? Hotels i's ois v.00 biecieid csnccleieie ose veelvive George Le Soir 
WAS WV OILEI SIG Viele eleieie,s'e\elale.d vioviel creieisi0,91014,910:8 e/a.cie.e)0is Arthur Lubin 
Mise Wilsons cfciccs cclecise elas clcesseccvicvecectes ee Joan Treifry 
Wis CLGIg,. v0, cjaisre cine a/0 0 0he0 5 'diejelase,e «015,010 are ene Florence Clarke 


Act I.—Scene 1—Richard Keating’s Apartment. Scene 2— 
Entrance to Apartment House. Scene 3—In a Taxicab. 
Scene 4—Helen Springer’s Apartment. Act II.—Richard 
Keating’s Apartment. Act III.—Scene 1—The Barry Apart- 
ment. Scene 2—A Corner in a Restaurant. Scene 3— 
Helen Springer’s Apartment. 
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Richard Keating, jilted by his fiancée because he has 
failed to stir her imagination, walks out of his apartment 
house into a rainstorm and, practically, also into the 
arms of Helen Springer. They meet, they dine, they get 
amusingly tipsy on Richard’s last bottle of champagne, 
they think they are in love and they are discovered. 
Richard’s fiancée looks them up, and Miss Springer’s 
discarded young man threatens complications. In the 
end they are properly paired and happy. 


“MISTER MALATESTA” 


(Afterward “Papa Joe’) 
A comedy drama in three acts by William Ricciardi. 
Produced by R. G. Kemmet at the Princess The- 
atre, New York, February 26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


LUCY. viercoiele «8's Se sitet ee ee ene orale siete ne vatoeiene Susan Sterling 
MALY cicle isp. ses av airicia He name-ta vianhlccinia alraty ea iayenalels Ida Fitzhugh 
RUiEa' iecererocis acitieie o seaniarasim wiselevars ae cisiatinisiore ais eisieiehiee Rhy Derby 
Joe Malatesta.........- Wricdishajgeishals gee cie’e ciety William Ricciardi 
Charles vtessiastos colsicn steisteicinilcrasisienncracineenc Burdette Kappes 
BPN OLG 6 ca'ena'ac nice cian cialwiskt rertinietiis Sere clhd alae side wae Marius Rogati 
MkeM OReilly. crcusias ieitonutenocineeacesas iit icee Thomas F, Tracy 
Count d’Armand., cic cinsic cls aldssieietcn wie sisiew ca Antonio Salerno 


Scene—Home of Malatesta. 


An Italian stevedore, Joe Malatesta, grown rich, and 
married to an Irish woman, comes upon a series of 
domestic problems late in life. His much-loved son 
seduces an equally loved foster sister, Rita, who seeks to 
save the family disgrace by going away, but is held and 
forced to tell her story to “Papa” Joe. The old man is 
hard hit, but forces his son to marry the girl. The 
arrangement is to the boy’s liking. He had always loved 
Rita, but was afraid to marry her because of the social 
ambitions of his mother. The ending is joyful. 
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“HUMORESQUE” 


A comedy drama in three acts by Fannie Hurst. Pro- 
duced at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New 
York, February 27, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Darah Kantoret ac sae ccsa said qeewecce vee aaa Laurette Taylor 
Absabant~ Kantor. cecces sate tecwececsescuunee snes Sam Sidman 
ECON KANLOY dies vse Wecea te cae eareeaene ealee Alfred Little 
Leon Kantor: (Grown)... s.c05.ccctenersealodece Lutha J. Adler 
Teador Kantor, so. ciisccuss scat ba cssvs rae etas Chester Hermann 
Teador. Kantor: (Grown): cca set cones ees aneils wae ae Lou Sorin 
Bsther Kantor sc cacsicuisae cecre race colecswbaccwucws Ada Hewitt 
Esther Kantor (Grown) ...2.0.0scsesccsoe eds Dorothy Burton 
MANIC Kantor nacacia scree demeisc.c cities tevlsus 2 Sidney Carlyle 
Sols Ginsberg. tose see. ciaetaiiece eee pine aeee ce Frank Manning 
ORIG, “GINSHGL ge weiscsasis enn Ce ena sioeate meses Lillian Garrick 
MGs DOE sis ot cess taclerisiaien cere kx orsrein evi inisletaiacles eve Elsa Grey 
PADS. BONG. ios cick ae Waka rhe eae es Charlotte Salkowitz 
ECGOR NARUOF Lease ec s eka Ce OOOO R eee Sidney Salkowitz 
ABE GAR dao iicwe cas Rene Pav Ke RTSD Dewees Hubert Wilke 
SUAZO! PIMPLOV EC are cc's ia vislsini ates on cieweloloien seaiosios James H. Bell 
MROVGILOR nara ska as bss a sleeiate Ae halgnieae slats Wayne Wilson 
WAG yp ba wcOicatne as waeghsqe woseneabae Walter H. Brown 
Wixeue PANsSChrewet,.r..'2 5:0. csiciceia oeisiora. ticles eieioieloieie.e Vera Berliner 


Act I.—Over their Brass Shop at the Home of the Kantor 
Family, Allen Street, New York City. Act II.—Artist’s 
Room, Symphony Hall, New York. Act III.—Home of the 
Kantor Family, West End Avenue, New York. Staged by 
J. Hartley Manners. 


Sarah Kantor, mother of a large family struggling for 
a foothold in America and a living on the East Side, sees 
the answer to her prayers that a genius may be born to 
her in young Leon Kantor’s love of the violin. Years 
later Leon does become the greatest of the younger vir- 
tuosos of his day. But the war comes and he insists on 
going. Sarah fights, pleads, prays and commands, but 
she cannot hold her son, and he marches away to fight. 
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“ROGER BLOOMER” 
A play in three acts by John Howard Lawson. Produced 


by the Equity Players, Inc., at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theatre, New York, March 1, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Roger) Bloomer cas vecceviasaesiv.cslnelsievesicesicceisictss Henry Hull 
Mrs.) Bloomet.i.6< sisicccscesvecceecsenssnse Caroline Newcombe 
Everett a) Bloomonsissice «ssisielesolaeie eoloraclcs(sielsictole Walter Walker 
Mary. the) msde cies scl cncicuc sissies vic cides clesitieseis Isabel Hill 
Mrs Poppist sic aciscie'civicle:a(e/<ie'e'a wieie'sieteis'oteelely siaiais' John C. Hickey 
Eugetie -Poppitsn.scicsssice csc. ce tebielsomeacsiscme Louis Calhern 
Emma, the stenographer........ SROs ANOCABS Adelaide Wilson 
Wi GUISEs cicipinv.ain. ales vicibinw: sists oleatsreqinmipiete na nieislelsieie es Mary Fowler 
Another (Salesgirh: (ccc scccccccccasiovens sat veces Helen Carew 
A College Examiner..........ccseeessoes J. Hammond Dailey 
Aa EAnGlaGy:s viviciecie ces uise o:6s' vince tie nivcciviais eis’ cigiere Julia Ralph 
By StPOSt NV OIE 0c scicasesun son cowie sis as Margaret Fareleigh 
Policemen «acs mniccivws's's calc p siel¥ cisisie® aisis'o'sig tls vroie Emil Hoch 
Miss Burns.........6 aloleteralelelelslersieleroivieteraisicieselr Helen Van Hoose 
Elliott T. Beeneey =< orecccccecs Scielciele rieieieie avers Frederick Burton 
Office Assistants......csesee0e -Rolph Ryan, Alan Bunce, 

Robert Forsythe, Harry Hahn 
ARaggod: | Man. weacies cc's cisienecolnsieaosiai pivic's's's Fletcher Norton 
Drug Clerk........... ROS sane pagiaicisierste +-»Charles Webster 
Another Drug Clerk........ eptshiesisuiidnne sealemine Harry Hahn 
An Old Man.......... Godctaase Sarsieibia Cuisines Halliam Bosworth 
Another Old Man.........+6- siniaacd aca eielaieleiac's James G. Morton 
A Detective.....ccsccoes ceectcrcceceeccces Halliam Bosworth 
AS dge. s sincis nc aeinissisieis'e a's 00's, 00's. 0:0\ane Sieleie Thomas J. Keogh 
Prison) Attendant wecsicsssstis'sccissuiesp nasiewewsscie Emil Hoch 
Tall Old Woman........ Melee wiaen lw visiwain ale eis Helen Van Hoose 
Small Old Woman..........06+ Sis Nelaies. sim wicles avs Kate Morgan 
Creatures in a Dream.........00- Louis Segal, Sylvia Wiles, 


Mina Henderson 


Roger Bloomer, following the mind promptings of an 
unhealthy adolescence, and rebelling at the mystery of 
life, abandons home and a college career to go in search 
of a solution to all that is troubling him. In New York, 
“the city of women, death and garbage,” the mysteries 
still haunt him, and though Louise, a more normal but 
equally rebellious adolescent, seeks to set him right, his 
adventure ends tragically. Both Roger and Louise take 
poison, Louise dies and Roger, recovering, is held as a 
material witness. After a nightmare in jail he is found 
and taken home by his father. 
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“MORPHIA” 


A drama by Duncan McNab and Ludwig Herzer. Pro- 
duced at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, 
March 6, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Julian PiWAGEwerisesep cates oescac cvcievisineceets Lowell Sherman 
DEES MLOITIOON sein asks casas mse seudchewtis sleds Alice Fleming 
DRG LANE tacos e nipecieceoe ee eke e cla sielelvievissivieidaie Albert Tavernier 
IN Gree ALGAE Oba cia oie’ aietatciaiercisicieseie siitieleieie cialele ciate eierere Olive Tell 


The action takes place during an evening, and the 
night and morning following it, in the study of Julian 
Wade, an author of distinction. Staged by Lowell Sherman. 


Julian Wade, a successful novelist who suffers from 
the memory of an accident in which he killed a young 
girl, seeks to obliterate that memory by using morphine. 
When he becomes an addict he hides himself away in his 
rooms for months at a time. An old nurse and a doctor 
friend seek to cure him by introducing into the house a 
former sweetheart of Wade’s. The girl wins his promise 
to leave morphine alone, and when he fails to keep it 
raises her bid by giving him herself. When he again 
fails her she gives up and agrees to become an addict 
with him. That is the shock that cures him. 


“KING LEAR” 


The Shakespearean tragedy. Revived by Reginald 
Pole at the Earl Carroll Theatre, New 
York, March 9, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Bagels OF WK CBG is vis ccasissencivisls sinevcinvce sp edeioas Moffat Johnston 
Earl of Gloucester.....c...sececceereseceevess Arthur Hughes 
PidNUNG eis siercleleivleleivielelseieis ai)sie's dalaiceye.e 0 edeee.ee Lawrence Cecil 
Lear, King of Britain...........sseessssevseues Reginald Pole 
GOMETIN se ccicc eo cisicicie's deldisis sisiv ols viele cece vieselalers Winifred Johnston 
FREGaD Gs oes co 5's vcs 80 pie.e duic'vieie 6 eens co's s.0.aeigsiee's Kirah Markham 
COTdelid. icccwcvececeesisncnesevicietoccetsvnass Genevieve Tobin 
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Duke of Cornwall........ Woche eyecare pions Bie. theres Frank Arundel 
Duke of “Burgandy sais ss esiss sss sons wer erelstns Jameson Reilly 
Ring Gf P'VaRCG sy aies's so. nc evel vies weisisce sieieisie eye Gregory Safranac 
PAgat cc: seis: shino ave araibreigie Bate rokarars ates Wasa gaherene Lawrence Tibbett 


apriu voice ieielcretale\eleteisyaeteie niciatecets sleeie tiers «-.++.-William Austin 

Cope 

BG Oka 4.0 0'siointeisiaiasort oie sig 8 sipalncaiels minea's aieis peas Oe ....-Beata’ Karm 
Staged by Reginald Pole. 


“PASTEUR” 


A drama in five episodes by Sacha Guitry; adapted by 
Arthur Hornblow, Jr. Produced by Charles Froh- 
man at the Empire Theatre, New York, . 
. March 12, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Big) c veces pie. 9.00 ee 8.5 co Mee oisine owldlareelr ieee Hialels Hartley Power 
Roux Hubbard Kirkpatrick 
Dialianier nse Geiciee ccc tinged onaeulv seats Frederick Lewis 
Reaarline iaterie clepieowres stele seer aiwisietesnere sa ies vere Lyons Wyckland 
Bergeron.) sisis'slemisatersis «ae cle» Gat meinitiee'a eiaisintes Edward Mackay 
Reclards. .isae0.s Rresinsesram ate BERS See srenee verelaib oa cnet Frank Hay 
ouis sPastenr seems teins steers ccleceeale Henry Miller 
President of the Academy of Medicine......... Howard Kyle 
DE rw LOR Biale ere msetaterse e stneeciaeilanecirsciieierae cies Wilson Reynolds 
D¥ ra (Gueriniiassccicineciar nip anatomist sine eleicect sine sigs Leslie Stowe 
Dre Et lAL Uiniste cle aver orttaiste tthe mieiertaa iiss ei wieiscres se Elmer Brown 
BATON WTALTAY scree = starelelaierslelel stelotel a sfeter see) eiaisisi vee Stephen Wright 
PIGLORSOL | COUR ise rine hives bo Maine rae ssh emia nists Louis Renault 
Pheodere (Meistens sc. .accmeinacicedicene es eels «+A. G. Andrews 
Joseph Meister..... piocainovele coi slerataya einiete sania William Pearce 
Dry “Cranchor si cisia cists csilainitasinesg Neate uke siveine Albert Bruning 
Beas iviccc nuns ovine dic epionininae eae siemrewielnelere se & David Belbridge 
President of the French Republic........... Edward Fielding 


First Episode.—The Laboratory of Louis Pasteur in Paris, 
1870. Second Episode.—The Assembly Room of the Academy 
of Medicine, 1880. Third Episode.—The Laboratory Again, 
in 1885. Fourth Episode.—Pasteur’s Home in the South 
of France, 1888. Fifth Episode.—Reception Room outside 
the Great Hall of the Sorbonne. December 27, 1892. 

An historical drama revealing the chief events in the 
life of Louis Pasteur, French scientist, including his 
spirited defense of his germ theory before the Academy 
of Medicine in 1880; his first trial of the serum for the 
cure of rabies, and the great reception tendered him by 
the President of France and representatives of the com- 
bined medical societies of the world in the Sorbonne 
in 1882. 
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“BARNUM WAS RIGHT” 
A farce in three acts by Philip Bartholomae and John 


Meehan. Produced by Louis F. Werba at the Frazee 
Theatre, New York, March 12, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Miriam Tockes is cjacccetsnaes casitenvqeeusene Marion Coakley 
PIATAD ciarere's gipcaleisisidloa\s aioiaciare elec ed ok neve mean ence Susanne Willa 
Sanipeb rocker saac\s dea ciisane aeeun veces Elwood F. Bostwick 
ETATEISORs Tint clcielalelciaiu) drareistcta cie'cie’ a olevatalatelotasarea siarions Denman Maley 
Seymours Standish’ jejcsiviss velvss vere lesion vitae Robert Adams 
Wolixs Tishiiaoriie an. cvoilace setiie ss vag nceres William E. Morris 
PPCM EAPO ain wis's vo 'vinn's otis ala dislv ace's Ca Vibe Sv woeR Donald Brian 
EMCENO aprile veel ccin o\ccr ices aisice tienen cans asals Arthur J. Wood 
MG EGLO E Raval sine we'nre G0 oenb come hase e Siisninees Neil Martin 
Mines cL ULLIOnies cle crsles oieeivisie’s sinew taniomecre neers Enid Markey 
SMES sigig aan ole eayb ca alain leisy olele's wine cnas wioless eee aging Wes Will Deming 
Pbpb QO Dares vo ssc cewigiccie «sere voces crane ea miata Lilyan Tashman 
AG THOP Pie VOLO Narain err dieses mora islo'g. arc ah wraieiciaterncerale George E. Mack 


Act I.—Locke’s Home on Long Island. Act II.—The 
Manor House. Act IIJ.—Scene 1—The Manor House. Scene 
2—Miriam’s Room. Scene 3—Same as Scene 1. Staged 
by John Meehan. 


Fred Farrell, who wants to marry Miriam Locke, deter- 
mines to try out the Barnum theory that there’s a sucker 
born every minute. Miriam’s father is of the opinion that 
Fred is shy of both business sense and initiative. Before 
the play is over Farrell has taken an abandoned Locke 
estate on Long Island, cleverly spread the rumor that it 
is the site of buried treasure, opened the old manor 
house as an inn and established a side business of leas- 
ing picks, hammers, axes and shovels to those who wish 
to search for the hidden wealth. By the end of the play 
he has proved himself a good business man and a 
promising fiancé. 
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“GO-GO” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Harry L. Cort and 
George E. Stoddard; lyrics by Alex Rogers; 
music by C. Luckyeth Roberts. Produced 
by John Cort at Daly’s Theatre, 

New York, March 12, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Mirsig, Parkers iisisccte ene sieteveaiale rele! ehaforuicieletate .».-Kathi Murray 
Oise Hubbard csimssianiswteopre sersinolente pete mate tarlbierelets Paul Burns 
Isabel Parker, Florabel Parker.. ...-Josephine Stevens 
RE Orey. anit aissiaic\2'<'vim,0 sisioleiersielatelomasie sae ats ¥ieibielere Vangi Murray 
Messe Phy lise Bia llitsts resists sctanclerste metas thsi sivistelate erie May Boley 
helmare Hinmish’ ss /s\sfore sieccisinioteiseieteiateyeloleleve/eisieve elele Lora Sonderson 
Denator »Lockstiitl sic/<s's cicsivicstsieievienis viewole sisi Billy Clifford 
Opwaldeiper.scteslcvcicisisresielcveleieraterstore] oisvoraraiareislonslo iets Don Barclay 
Wack -Loekeaiithiys.o ciactce cis acc nes aielsicle's (sone Bernard Granville 
Wernile st. rrcreppinswiciealacisiontereosisieteisiasisterticiersierereiciere Nitzi Vernille 
PSPIGGGrais cle gis Ric oie Kmalvsied wietan eee selienaiee ae einie D. L. Roberts 


Act I.—Scene 1—Rambler Rose Cottage, Honey Falls, 
N. Y. Scene 2—Office of the Oswald Theatrical Agency, 
N. Y. Scene 3—Street Scene in New York. Scene 4— 
The Lounge at Cafe ‘“‘The Pink Poodle.’? Act II.—The 
Summer Residence of Senator Locksmith. Staged by 
Walter Brooks. 
Isabel and Florabel Parker are twin sisters. One was 
a nurse in France. The other is a cabaret singer in New 
York. Jack Locksmith met the nurse over there and 
starts a search for her when he returns over here. But 
meeting the cabaret end of the family is sadly disap- 
pointed and sore beset with lyrical blues. It all, how- 
ever, comes out in the finale. 


“THE COMEDIAN” 


A comedy in three acts by Sacha Guitry; adapted by 
David Belasco. Produced by David Belasco at the 
Lyceum Theatre, New York, March 13, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


The* Comedian insert ancteeinecieetsa teres tise wie Lionel Atwill 
GseMaillartvicceacestnre estsisincsmetectiemccanusieiecineees A. P. Kaye 
Jacqueline....... SODOGNEE ACS sieis oie staYeieielereisisisiolsie Elsie Mackay 


‘ 
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-.- Will Hindson 
H. Cooper Cliffe 
-«+-Rose Winter 
..-Evelyn Gosnell 
..-Marguarite Denys 


A Stage Manager.... 
Mounet-Pombla........ 


MECC e wala a sition meric aaee Wanlaceine 


NETCONG Sor ise sth ranis w be ciorala onilahd ele an Ore Vip Bale ae Myra Florian 
PANESET Falcie ctor area seceasis sisisiniaisial eitarele anroieae perils Edmonia Nolley 
BACHE bis Saco Garocm nis/ants aml Gains Siesia seater eeree Jacques de Wolfe 
WIAFIO. Sorcasoniccagay 4 Whe RR eee avenue Meee Maquita Dwight 
MOTE te erste Aatare wa avis arcs nays; nile) sarareisnvis a ater slaves beste Harold Seton 


The term ‘‘Comedian,’’ as understood in France, does not 
necessarily mean a player of comedy, but an actor of many 
parts. 

Act I.—The Comedian’s dressing room in the theatre. 
Act II.—Scene 1—In the Comedian’s home. Scene 2—The 
theatre. Act III.—The Comedian’s dressing room. Staged 
by David Belasco. 


The Comedian is a favorite actor of Paris, turned 40 
and beginning to show it. To himself, however, he 
insists that he is as young and attractive as ever. Comes 
an old friend whose niece, Jacqueline, is infatuated with 
the Comedian, to ask that the actor help in disillusioning 
the girl. Will he permit her to meet him as he really is, 
with his graying hair and the deepening lines of his face 
showing? The Comedian, shocked and resentful at first, 
finally agrees, but with the mental reservation that at 
the meeting he will put his waning romantic attractions 
to the test. The girl comes; the Comedian, without 
makeup’s aid, still makes passionate love to her and 
wins her utterly. Next day they elope and are married 
(in the American version only). A few months later the 
Comedian grows a little indifferent to his young wife, 
but when she substitutes for his leading woman in an 
emergency his love for her is revived. And then when 
she meets the real test and proves how bad an actress 
she really is he suffers. She, however, is radiant and 
insists upon becoming his leading woman. Rather than 
let his public suffer the Comedian gives her up. 
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“THE LOVE HABIT” 


A farce in three acts from the French of Louis Verneuil; 
adapted by Gladys Unger. Produced by Brock 
Pemberton at the Bijou Theatre, New 
York, March 14, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Ee ye Y Ovni geen ccser0ye; ste veiessiniaisiaisiesoteisre\s aisleterare close James Rennie 
DEAE DG iso Sin olevs'n’einalince inielavelslesiaiesl#larelem'a:sl orawie erovceie Mary Kennedy 
Nadine Morand.... ..Florence Eldridge 
Gustave Morand... ...-Ernest Cossart 
Rosette: Pompom o cisiccdva.c vows cmtigagacnwiieesis ee Fania Marinoff 
Max -Dovelletoyscvanssne vosicanceeae eta weeacrs Dwight Frye 
The scene is the living-room in Gustave Morand’s house 
in Paris. Staged by Brock Pemberton, 


Nadine Morand is annoyed by the persistent attentions 
of a certain young man who insists upon following her, 
even into her own home. She orders him away, but he 
will not go. She orders her husband to throw him out, 
but because the young man knows of husband’s affair 
with a dancer, husband is afraid to. Instead, he is black- 
mailed into hiring the young man as his secretary. For 
two acts the young man continues to pursue the pro- 
testing wife, at the end of which time the wife discovers 
her husband’s affair with the dancer. Determined to be 
even, she again orders the young man from her house, 
but advises him to leave his address behind. 


“THE ADDING MACHINE” 


A tragedy in seven scenes by Elmer L. Rice. Produced 
by the Theatre Guild, at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York, March 19, 1923. ; 


Cast of characters — 


Myre. ZOrOsrns eestor isle ioe eeesnei nae Sistine chine Dudley Digges 
Mrs S Zero nen cieessistansaciieaiecitame recite Helen Westley 
Daisy Diana Dorothea Devore............. Margaret Wycherly 


THE) BOSS is sets eerste sicraelsinyneistaicinheveienioteeiod cece Irving Dillon 
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IME Ola rece era's Sreteleteieia t aioiaia bis does Wea CHT AS Harry McKenna 
RES ODO waters aisleiioie tiaicls wise cee ore 8 ocala, ald wwlaleinia Marcia: Harris 
ME. oT WOW ws cas caewes MER eMC eG Roeiald a RRR ITC Paul Hayes 
PETS oR Tex ecctcearels oh aie a reels SSeS ORES eR SO Therese Stewart 
DErseeDNLES eit viens 5 lae.clac ssh nie Meee Tae aad Gerald Lundegard 
MTB HECO amar talecas weusiva Mae oe celnalees as Georgiana Wilson 
VEE APING IEE gin ereiay crefave  'si5, f.synieia weve aToiwiatete p aihic I Sarees George Stehli 
Mrs. Four ...Edyth Burnett 
Mr. Five . William M. Griffith 


IME BEINES VO ceakic/cielces aia cislsisiee SMOG DER SATO SETS Ruby Craven 
Mr. Six ..Daniel Hamilton 
NEF Some SER Ai Cersraelaiccce len erste iain sls manioinerenieaoiels Louise Sydmeth 
Policemen..... -Irving Dillon, Lewis Barrington 
Judy O°’ ie sects Elise Bartlett 
Young Man ..Gerald Lundegard 
Shrdlu.. 


2 Edward G, Robinson 
A Head. .+.»Daniel Hamilton 
...Louis Calvert 
POR snwce siemeselen William M. Griffith 
Scene 2.—An Office. Scene 3.— 
A Living Room. Scene 4.—A Place of Justice. Scene 5.— 
A Graveyard. Scene 6.—A Pleasant Place. Scene 7.— 
Another Office. 


For twenty-five years Mr. Zero has been working on 
the books of one firm, patiently, hopefully, expecting 
promotion and a raise. At the end of that time the firm 
fires Mr. Zero and puts in adding machines. In a blind 
rage at such injustice Zero stabs the Boss with a paper 
file, is tried for murder and executed. Thereafter he 
adventures through graveyards and Elysian Fields, 
caring very little for either, until he reaches heaven itself, 
where he is employed on a gigantic adding machine. The 
keeper of the place, however, sends his soul back to 
earth for further seasoning. He is still a failure, even in 
heaven. 


“THE LOVE SET” 


A comedy in three acts by Thomas Loudon. Produced 
by Gavin Muir at the Punch and Judy Theatre, 
New York, March 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Elizabeth “Lamont. i. icc cc cc ce sececercccies Elizabeth Valentine 
John’ La montissis cern cele 5 eb 0 cleus veal cee mnle via George Alison 
NEO USIIATNLO IG 6/0104 (eleieiciois\s)a\s 8) #) »pinsoieis-aa's. Yale) eis elece William Leonard 


Rirthive-(Glasslordics vicisic «(ec sie 0 o9iseie dso c1ejeiviciels Carolyn Ferriday 
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Gertrude Lamont......ccccecccscccossosee Catherine Dale Owen 
Job. Macpike sc. occcececcccescesesescsccess Kenneth Daigneau 
Magid. 6ccncccc mene sicaserenetessicieessienveeese Barbara Pierce 
Tom: Sheridan. ois. c.cc.csecssdtive accor ee cides sts vic Gavin Muir 
IAS VASILE cjainicisieislale clei ela /e's viviviaeieiniclnsisieisle/eieleveye Russell Morrison 


John Lamont, successful in business and rich, is afraid 
his daughter Gertrude is going to marry Job Macpike, a 
he-man of the farm, but also a good deal of a bounder. 
To prevent such a match he tries to bribe Tom Sheri- 
dan, a tennis champ, poor but educated, to take Gertrude 
away from Job. Tom scorns the bribe, until he meets 
Gertrude, after which he agrees to work for nothing. 
Gertrude, however, is still for the farm hand of her 
romance until she discovers the kind he is, just a grubby 
fortune hunter. Then she turns quickly to tennis and 
Tom. 


“THE GUILTY ONE” 
A drama in three acts by Michael Morton and Peter 
Traill. Produced by A. H. Woods at the Selwyn 
Theatre, New York, March 20, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Rorialds Shorties sisisinc slaciciiariclesicsieieies cieieisiele Charles Waldron 
DickwRast omic ceeiiesicc ices seiceinerciisereielelereaiere Noel Leslie 
Mr.) Seaton Daviess ic ncs/svielse clos sleiawrvicieunic cies Charles Dalton 
Drsn Brassey joe cuvcieiccciecaneieriteetyeaselne lanai Henry Warwick 
Trene USHOri. visiessioe vss isis vin sis epiaisie’sivsisieisio.s Pauline Frederick 
MadgemBllignamestissleeearris eects stciteminecicrersicis Ethel Intropidi 
ANDIGs cieisicieiy ois/o'eialoleis stsisvsioiste ble eintelstels agi aiule'slors 6 Florence Edney 


The Scene—Ronald Short’s Studio. Place—London. 
Time—Present. Staged by Edward Elsner. Fi 


Irene Short, neglected, as she feels, by her busy hus- 
band, turns for consolation to Dick Raston. Ronald 
Short, the husband, thereupon grabs a gun and goes 
after Raston, returning later with the report that he has 
killed him. Mrs. Short, realizing then how much she 


loves Mr. Short, and how little she cares for Raston, 
x 
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declares that she is really the guilty one and should 
suffer. When the Scotland Yard man comes to investi- 
gate she does everything she can to save her husband and 
then collapses—only to come to later and discover that 
the murder was a plant, the Scotland Yard man a friend 
and the whole thing planned to prove to her where her 
real love lay. 


“JACK AND JILL” 


A musical comedy in three acts by Frederic Isham and 
Otto Harbach. Produced by the Chelsea Pro- 
ducing Corp. at the Globe Theatre, New 
York, March 22, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Prologue—Beneath the Washington Family Tree 


A Descendant of Mary Ball...........seeeees Gladys Burgette 
THE PLAY 
ACK! PAN GLOWSIR © cierdatewiaplileisivjacw Csicweacteniee Donald MacDonald 
GHAI ALCO srars ein ate nidisresiainyatcte) © cislalsie“slaiels\aib/e\eislare Brooke Johns 
Marcia) Manmersaracisistc csicisicieisisieicieleis creveieisiees Winifrede Verina 
See eee Sac eOROnE DA On TC CaDCOTe OG Beth Beri 
WATS eR RLONOcnctace eras viele siciclacigwelsielniets clare Georgia O’Ramey 
DUKE? Of Dippimgton’s aes oie-c'sicic eo sleieeiele'eis classiois oie Lennox Pawle 
WME CNADIOIG 5 ais'a\o «siglo aisiniie &:6\n + sid ale ein ainCcinie'w,are Virginia O’Brien 
PEMA: = BEACH ara ate ratae s aleie 6) atora\s org Asa adhere wiateleia ores Clifton Webb 
Glorign, WiayhOs cc icsisetian 6 .c'sc cae cuisiviesictenis eed Ann Pennington 
BIOMION  PASUORO aisle ia ocie ule ebiveisidvisienns ces veinaiceieen Roger Imhof 
EO “WER vise wiciicies sku tcictyeteadecils Lena Basquette 
PREG HE OOLIMAN 15 0 0 c10'siai0'0 s.tlerninsts aise .-Carlos Conte 
SEG CRIME ON cere cia ono cvivs ou: o'a'd die cae ps-yeew vie'el eins. sie Russell Scott 
Mrs. Foote......... America Chedister 
Mra. Sylvester -Jones. . 6.00.6 cnaweeec cease Metta Louise Orr 


Solo Dancers—Leon Barte and Lena Basquette, Beatrice 
Collenette and Helene Blair, Gayle Mays, Ward Fox, 
Claudius Webster, Beth Beri, Nyoka-Nyoka. 

Act I.—Mrs. Malone’s Fifth Avenue Antique Galleries. 
Act II.—The Crystal Ballroom in Mrs. Malone’s New 
York Residence. Act II].—The Garden of the Country Home 
of Jimmy Eustace. 


A song and dance revue expensively draped. 


| 
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“SANDRO BOTTICELLI” 


Romantic drama in three acts by Mercedes de Acosta. 
Produced by the Players Company, Inc., at the Prov- 
incetown Theatre, New York, March 26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Angolan P G1 a O's c,oiv ions c sw oto sds iw traleie a Sms ores Philip Leigh 
Lorenzo’ di Pier Francéseo: 2. ¢ccer. cscs asecscnsce Allyn Joslyn 
Giovanni“ Guespilis s ctersrais/ciscm cvcloreiel<cletssieiets e/ois/ ore Conrad Cantzen 
Lorenzo: dei Medied ss .6csc20 codec cisiee ss atv eciee Denis Auburn 
Guiliano dei Medici.. ...Reginald Goode 
Downa; Corrina cite as vacass cain dice ae ares eaten Elsa Braun 
Leonardo= da Vinet anise 5 cs s dv speech ss tesla © William Kirkland 
Fra: Bilippo ‘Lippi. cvcicsjesac tuesiwavicitlisa os Erskine Sanford 
Meo Batista eAlberticsci ssi aiss/ewteis/sicieieiesiatin sieisisrels Philip Wood 
Doria eR O68) gic seis eetiete/aio) greisias clotetels ote uie iis Helenka Adamowska 
Donna Isabella....... Martha Roberts 
Donme= Fiore csci secs ses aes eoasinis sae el aed ie ss Merle Maddern 
Simonetta Vespucci.. Eva Le Gallienne 
Sandra Botticellisvctaccsiete cictnclelelete oieimoreinlerialsporsiats Basil Sydney 
Pa olostess ciscsieleransmistiete cred oietsicinaieiiesiceiacs Arthur Bowyer 
Catalina sics cise ntetaisicie bo errngisetiatectta tite aietesee Agnes McCarthy 
Goure lester corte teiciiters cieilart amie siatarae tote) arereratere Walter Kenny 
PAGERS craic sistnsincaiie etoietorercimaia serene asta Paul Jacchia, Alfred Little 


At a party given by Lorenzo the Magnificent, Simon- 
etta Vespucci meets and loves Alessandro Botticelli, the 
painter. Eager to give something to posterity, Simon- 
etta is of a mind to pass on her beauty, put into imperish- 
able oils by the young artist. She promises Botticelli 
that next day she will visit his studio, clad only in a 
cloak, and that, slipping the fastenings, she will permit 
him to sketch her in all her loveliness. Simonetta, being 
as good as her word, invades the studio, casts aside the 
cloak and awaits developments. It is spring. Briefly 
Alessandro hesitates, and then, overcome by the inspira- 
tion of the moment, grabs pencils and board and 
sketches furiously, lest the light fail or Simonetta tire 
before he can finish. But Simonetta is displeased to 
think her artist lover should prefer his art to her, and 
leaves in a huff, taking her cloak with her. The next 
day, having caught cold in the rain, she is sick of 
a fever. The third day she dies. And all this time Botti- 
celli is painting for dear life on “The Birth of Venus.” 


He sees Simonetta only for a moment before she dies. 
x 
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“THE WASP” 


A play in three acts by Thomas F. Fallon, produced by 
Louis H. Kaplan at the Morosco Theatre, 
New York, March 27, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
James. S\ Murray?’ 2 caiew es osisivsacwre hess basnereee c Otto Kruger 


Hannah sos cee sca ...Annie Mack Berlein 
Horace Hearaden. iiscieki <isanerecuiticegaes ce wea oe Leslie Austen 
Bidith Wearnd en's. So. tics siaso'e- sein sci aoe ee Emily Ann Wellman 
Gray OT aoa ee aN is eee ooo ibinie Heelelseaioe Tammany Young 
Sewell sara saree coma gat ae hc ceseisionearsietts William Corbett 
Nola tas iosiciesraeislesincerietin cues aly aah viata a Sosiain tint Seles Royal Stout 
MORO cassaticcsimeie a eke uh ane ..+-Ben Hendricks 
Mrs. McKaye. Louise Muldener 
Walter Adler seins cremate vacathis abeie ncelas catee-e bejnil octane Otto Kruger 
Lola Andros... ..Galina Kopernak 
Pariee) AMG iene piace aie vie p eisle nelnwntin veins, Sydney Shepard 
CLGRCUY «WG cuicip ao: siss Wasa clies aed Chae ee Smeal Martin Rose 


The Scene—In the Home of the Hearndens, Gramercy 
Park. Staged by Thomas F. Fallon and William H. Gilmore. 

Edith Hearnden has been twice tried for murder and 
the theft of certain bank securities, and twice the jury 
disagreed. On the discovery of new evidence the case is 
reopened and a third trial called. Before Edith can be 
arrested, however, lightning strikes her house and out 
of the fireplace falls an old diary containing an account 
of the events leading up to the original crime. As Edith 
reads, the scenes change and the story of the diary is 
enacted up to the point at which the murder was done. 
A last act solution clears the heroine. 


“THE ENCHANTED COTTAGE” 


A fable in three acts by Sir Arthur Wing Pinero. Pro- 
duced by William A. Brady, Ltd., at the Ritz 
Theatre, New York, March 31, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Esura Pentingtoiie gc ncah ccisev sec cies ewenidans Katharine Cornell 
ASSES WESINROUE rigs) eiyt co sine a's Gleratieleldarsie® wis siete Clara Blandick 
Major Murray Hillgrove, D.S.O., M.C.......... Gilbert Emery 
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Oliver Bashforth....... Selesncwaaes Cee desis ee VOC Tearle, 
(Late Lieut. 8th Royal Bengal Regt.) 

Rev. Charles Corsellis.....ccccccvcccoccccoscors Harry Neville | 

Mrs. Corsellis...... 0.6 000 oe eecevereccsicvieviccsivcc Ethel Wright 

Mra.< Smallwood sissies ieee c'saisly oln'slsielsloiete Winifred Frazer 

Rupert Smallwood........sseeseeeeeeeeeee++Herbert Bunston 

FIGS isieiscle soni Slclew niet Ole tintetere lala sioreie tisicie slows se DCLGON” “ennete 


LAURA’S DREAM 
First Bridal Couple......Thomas Broderick, Phyllis Jackson 
Second Bridal Couple......Roland Hanson, Gudrun Mantzius 


Third Brida] Couple...... Stanley Lindahl, Grace Dougherty 
BU) cr vaeis cian. s.v vic eee vialeie picivlele (este elves pisiete sia’ Gwyneth Gordon 
Bridesmaids Midis utes ieee sieieinis Dorothy | Revere, Elizabeth Collins 
First Witch (Mrs. Minnett) ieee cjeisicmecirenne Clara Blandick 
Second. a Witchistisacsilscciicurcrsismcnce see cllsies << elentnyan 
TRIG Witch owas siciecnelccsicics.slsle@lateieie(cies sie sieisieels , }Cora Calkins 


Cherubs :—Geraldine Ballard, SNornian Byron, Francis Fay, 
Dorothy Dorbandt, Margaret Kastner, Eileen Smith, Harry 
Garwood. 

Imps:—Dolly Tigue, Gertrude Dailey, Julia Gorman, Merlin 
Ballard. 

Corsellis Children:—George Ryan, Dolly Tigue, Gertrude 
Dailey, Genevieve Kane, Julia Gorman, Merlin Ballard, 
Norman Byron. 

Play Staged by Jessie Bonstelle and William A. Brady, Jr. 


Oliver Bashforth, bringing a twisted leg, a wry-neck 
and a shell-shocked set of nerves from the war, seeks to 
hide away in rural England. He is persistently hunted 
out by his misunderstanding mother and his stepfather 
until, in sheer desperation, he marries Laura Pennington, 
a village spinster who is severely plain as to feature but 
of a gentle disposition and a good heart. Immediately 
they are married the spell of the enchanted cottage in 
which they spend their honeymoon falls upon them, and. 
seeing each other through the eyes of love, see nothing of 
each other’s marred bodies. So long as they can avoid 
the world their happiness is supreme. And even after 
the world comes back, in the persons of relatives and 
misguided friends, and refuses to accept them as being 
outwardly changed, they are content. 
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“IF WINTER COMES” 

A play in four acts by A. S. M. Hutchinson and B. Mac- 
donald Hastings. Produced by Charles Dil- 
lingham, at the Gaiety Theatre, New 
York, April 2, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


DiRS a SOUT Orig wee ceva aVicun bs vale ude aoeeeds Mabel Terry-Lewis 
Rebecca Jinks Gladys Burgess 
Majors BUlets ce cccuass SilecddawascunGaes ces ew aces Echlin Gayer 
Rey. Sebastian: Rortunes.: <s/cs.so40.c% ccteersie'e oicios Henry Morrell 
ast dM ARE setae whee ois crrh ie Sh awe onbicie ni Sialt wal dstea en Edgar Kent 
Maris VSa brane cies ota kieis 1s 8 blasisiaceiessiess Ridiara sis leisieie Cyril Maude 
Harold y Uw yaa ini ge winic-c nls fioveisie nib) a:e-<tajels (orate) sicyere Saieiave Boyd Clark 
Bae ESPNS sopra gina aisicsa eid o:ale alae ninieiateicioeins see es Peggy Rush 
Mew, Bright «.c05'< «0+ ....Edmund Gurney 
Lady Tybar... ...+.Lydia Bilbrooke 
Darah se IOKG coleleraiaseiajeie sla (e'< aleiessjaie sheisioateimaisie eee Audrey Cameron 
RM OEOHOM airs’ v o:o1s tisie's (cuss au sis eal crbre.e sisiuis.are\< F. Gatenby Bell 
ERR MOMGE soeronis:s aT iWos a 5 Gk leer eae eimcohiares Se Herbert Ranson 
A Chemist....... .-..George Tawde 
Coronet a= OMI COL s. o's o'sv sco v\d'cicesslovieinn epetcas'y'e Frank Howson 
SR GrAED NOG ROE Ih cis a's n/a) / 4013.0) 510'4.0 ee Siainisiere bo mslelejem Eva McRoberts 


The Scenes—In Mark Sabre’s Home, in a _ Coroner’s 
Court, and at the Offices of Fortune, East & Sabre. 


In this dramatization of a widely read novel the hero, 
Mark Sabre, is picked up at the point in the story at 
which he is accepted by the recruiting sergeant and is 
off to the wars. His coldly critical wife, Mabel, refuses 
to exult with Mark. Rather is she sadly irritated by the 
confusion and fuss incident to the readjustment of her 
home affairs. Back from the army Mark undertakes 
the protection of Effie Bright, a stenographer from his 
office who must seek a home for her fatherless child. 
This act brings about the separation of the Sabres and, 
when Effie kills herself, the trial of Mark by a coroner’s 
jury to determine his responsibility. The discovery of 
Effie’s confession as to the paternity of her child, Sabre’s 
sacrifice in withholding the boy’s name at the cost of los- 
ing his own community standing, and the sympathetic 
support of Lady Tybar, bring the story to a reasonably 
happy conclusion. 
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“ELSIE” 


A musical comedy in three acts by Charles W. Bell; 
music and lyrics by Sissle and Blake and Carlo and 
Sanders. Produced by John Jay Scholl at 
the Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, 

April 2, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Marg éry. | PrastimmOnidisereissielt cislentslsistensselele sisvveletareiee sieve Luella Gear 
Bred Biakehyicie acc cicxa needa nmiioce on estas Stanley Ridges 
MHDS WW EMEOTA 15 a s'acic wv.cvielsy Ge cea ceieiare s o:e/acsl e's Ada Meade 
ALGSU WiGsthOrdlt).iicisc sarcciiclsic seein Saleicie sie siercis toe sis John Arthur 
Mrs. Philip Hammond...........+.+005 Maude Turner Gordon 
PRilip ‘Hangnrond fociicites ey seo nate setiele coterie’ 6 Frederic Burt 
LIS RECA ONC EISHLOr TO OE SODaBTOMPSNOOOdO Marguerite Zender 
PYRE vince cars corey tece ti scisiantie pbom sic civiereiacee Irma Marwick 
Harry: Hammond cici.niacialeisielrale sisteisisisieie'elalel0 lars Vinton Freedley 
PATROL clereivioa nso ofoiste isis semicremielsicciniatewisinatcrere William Cameron 
FULTS wine sin gisisidislcsaisiavsie cle ots sraineltisiel nies eieielainiaieia s/eosleibie Opal Hixson 
WIVIORHO ccc woke wiccate icc mence anniek we msinieg «ae ats Nell Ames 
Maiireeb sacs: ay ciaitepaiivadeacvenie ane aie ost ee ankye Elyne Yselle 
LS “2 Se dria EU IOS Rack CaSrm dkarnten to ot ay ey IE Helen Doty 
Specialty Dancers... oss) ss scs0e sts ees. ctu Layman and Kling 
BU DY ial svecatscaivtarelateieteeicc s\evaniovciviaia tin aias evelsiare Sela Maida Harries 
MOA sii craieseatie ain ero cree aceite «CE Se yirg Piece Hilda Burt 
BAB) Sorat scan aciaivin aisle sin eave aunieternicinta cela wiatala tte: sfatlere Neida Snow 
EAIBIG «6s iecs. cid sibs sco alu era itu el gisinl= 8) ieinlein 816 bias Nina Rothfield 
PUOUR eo dank wie bivjais bie cle Bosna tein siers w biab ESIN eveisiabiss Dawne Woods 
oldies ss caws src sale wisp eisteraran ateme Demi ib tetetste ein: Virginia Kelley 
DESL Ares Aerasiareivie tie on ak tit eres tear em ataLne ai Wins aoety Helen Borden 
PO asiraerercccee anise aiiemiecicackeet ie gehalecartetueniersi tens Flo Clark 
VEOR yea tials ein ciemas ne eon e cranes meateieele biel hoje Helen Christian 


Act I.—Philip Hammond’s Summer Residence at Idlewild. 
Act II.—Sun Parlor in the Same Home. Act IJI.—Same as 
Act I. Staged by Edgar MacGregor. 


Elsie is an actress who marries Harry Hammond, rich 
man’s son, and finds herself in bad with the family when 
he takes her home. Elsie is a wonder at singing, danc- 
ing and chin-chucking, however, and before the evening 
has even worn on apace she has all the men trailing her 
and all the women worried. It is quite a victory for 
Elsie in the end. 
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“UPTOWN WEST” 
A drama in three acts by Lincoln Osborn. Produced 
by Earl Carroll at the Bijou Theatre, 
New York, April 23, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


WU rad). nena mer cease nee To ese cowl ow techn es Florence Mason 
Mra Goer ute c Secrest ses wen aan cate octane Angela Jacobs 
SBERU a sineieelaies OPC co naitee ce mc eer aice eae Frances Victory 
Allan Reed. .. Carlton Brickert 
Sakamoto... ..»Henry Herbert 
WIGrOUCE wien nto te Hues UR ee Ree eT SUA eee Grace Heyer 
SEUNG) SPOCUOT accel acs fle Kee nrecalcnie oldie steers’ ov nia cibre William Podmore 
Me Carthy wine clase cs cisissivarsiin cissmree wieraieenaa Edmund _ Norris 


Scene—The Living Room of Sakamoto’s Apartment, Up- 
town, West. Time—The Present. Staged by Henry Herbert. 


Sakamoto, a liberally Anglicized Jap, marries Mildred, 
an American girl, as the result of a series of unusual 
adventures. A boy is born to them. Sakamoto, des- 
perately eager that he shall be able to become a good 
American in order that his “moon-flower” may be proud 
of having married him, does all that he can to make his 
marriage a success. He worships both his boy and his 
wife. Gradually Mrs. Sakamoto drifts away from him, 
however, and finally confesses that she has made a mis- 
take and is in love with a man of her own race. When 
the baby is killed Sakamoto determines to bring his 
unhappy adventure to an end, strangles a lady he believes 
to be his wife and cuts his own throat. The strangled 
one was only an unhappy drug addict, however, and the 
ending of the story may therefore be accepted as a happy 
one. 
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“CINDERS” 


A comedy with music in two acts; book and lyrics by 
Edward Clark; music by Rudolf Friml.. Pro- 
duced by Edward Royce at the Dresden 
Theatre, New York, April 3, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


UG OCR canna cacecsiss oi slepisiatetecn mete see Queenie Smith 
Slim Kelly.. .-Fred Hillebrand 
Cinders...... -Nancy Welford 
John Winthrop ...Walter Regan 
Mrs, Horatio Winthrop. «Margaret Dale 
Major Drummond...... John H. Brewer 


Mrs. Delancey Hoyt -Roberta Beatty 
Geraldine... ccssse0s Mary Lucas 
Birtlern, stcccteniec cts -Thomas Fitzpatrick 
Great Scott........ ....George Bancroft 
Misa? Breckenridge cisis cine vcisteostielemelnarecielesissia ns aes Lillian Lee 
Mime. Drvaliccciecisicioses, « ceireca's siteisle’elsiole's Edith Campbell-Walker 
A GUO isis clalsraisioain ss initials lols eSaneeasinec eames cornice Kitty Kelly 
1 Betas noe ads san gaceade AuiQdanodho boogoucaGobeun Estelle Levelle 
Plortenaee na coccalemaiivieinic he Ration cee apisa denne Alta King 
PANITIAD OLE tat ereleavstelels al ciolclateleterein,cversialeierelatatereisiere are Diana Stegman 
DEAtHUS 10's: cicisacce voce. cet ceisiansawe ea peek ey Dagmar Oakland 
DULG larsreve aia oistsrcys/sinlteieinisclarcioiteetelaietelerevelale tele cele Evelyn Darville 
NVC G wiacecletain ie cis cieibisicves eieisielsiete eteinteinisioinie le icierets\ere Elaine Gholson 
ININCELO re aoie a otprsietsicisis aie! Weitere oreleterelale eivialalelaleahsjatetelers Eden Gray 
Cecelianinnwacisciiectslarceeresivemtuciierire nit ciecers Vera De Wolfe 
SmNODE LS Lidscivcinaie|s viureafeameisteeme moma elnafeleledote Louise Bateman 
EUCO sn cle srak osc eros istetarsig a ve te amislainrs Sin eoinie 216: bin 'e Jack Whiting 
INGE aicve/s cissole tony evistaicinve c@lsieteieia aver reve cieeietoietero ors Nathaniel Gennes 
Frank, isa a[nio'einin w\Sighwinss lalelo eresipieielerpaccisre'» sieresoeiel es Frank Curran 
13 Eh ye ar oObo MA tO ONO Daa ols CONGHUSIO DoH HO tOn0 00 Harry Howell 
CO iia ocnocd SaOnusotononodcacboooucdGns Abner Barnhart 
1825 3h or guiene BOON OueA ten ariniadse ducoaniaucdiGae Denny Murray 
DOW tose saeswie anaes ctebienamecemee sansa’ Dewitt Oakley 
BE ROU aGere'aissaichos; rein sinieicinseine elelolewterninlelersisievaelets svsre Thomas Green 
Gene ssc ccale cous tee a slot crmetisinsiecisincia sits Eugene Jenkins 


Time—Present. Place—New York. Staged by Edward Royce. 


“Cinders,” they call the heroine, first, because she 
was found in an ash can when she was six or seven weeks 
old, and, second, because she is always wishing she 
could be like Cinderella. It is in the second act that she 
“borrows” the rich lady’s dress, which she was told to 
deliver, and goes to the charity ball. Here she meets 
the rich lady’s son, who loves her lyrically and at once. 
Here, too, she sees the comedian steal the pearls, and 
though she is revealed as an impostor and accused of the 


theft, she is able to clear herself with a song or two in the 
last act. 
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“THE DICE OF THE GODS” 


A drama in three acts by Lillian Barrett. Produced by 
H. H. Frazee at the National Theatre, 
New York, April 5, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Wohw Henderson... swsicscciccicvceveesee Tee caves Donald Cameron 
Buchanan Laurence............6+ -.-Robert Strange 


Roger Canby......... Ralveisinians Sareea eee tkateste Harry Stubbs 
Dr. Henry Armold.........-0. ahiaeiia setae we Joseph Macauley 
GHB Oaiererelute alajeisic! iors'e'ei bite aietsta wets Hdorhiondancous Francis Sadtler 
Griseppl, Alfano 5 eiscis sivcie ove sie siciee siaieis e's viens France Bendtsen 
MC Oalivawnin were tic siecccecewins siare Siete sein William T. Clarke 
Michele dau adudincieciseeisis cise saaiwaleeniveren's Rodolfo Badaloni 
GIOVANN Fosters ainels sis eocis'oisle ace isle a eleisip'eis eiaie(arcies William Lambert 
RI VRUOEC sap ci otieiee snclienis cis olden. k eecccccccese Frederick Scott 
Patricia, Baird (OPaday’ )idccscccececes sat accetess Mrs. Fiske 
RMUSIOLO = SREEG sic 0.0%is niaisiay cio cies She wetaseet cies Ernita Lascelles 
WOM y = GAGTONCH s gins cists. ciao's'r<c osicte'he acoewien cola Helen Jackson 
NOUIPR DING cocaine’ alain. 4,0 0ino'b a a:sle.sie aye e'elsine wiviviawenieir Clelia Benjamin 
MPN Gel atariela sis oa ate mate tee caret aisle raie!s sin eieminraa cc waime ire Evelyn Orton 
Maryit Mo Catterty scicws sclcievie cc cies aiionnic net acas Maggie Weston 
PTATCORCH so 0\0.c/cinis assis sions aps ai8ie'e us owieiaieicsia Eunice Osborne 
DEAT oso ccc sa 06.055 0:6 sulncaciee ceissieice ses seidscinie Caterina Barone 
BICBEEICE 2 dios wee (ers o-0,0's.ssipieyie o¥aiclere ais aaee crs Henrietta Jordan 
AMOI s Gin'aicie s orarniule/alate\ oja’a’s eisiaka) e7evale(s ereisielsiaievs.evelaisrare Nera Badaloni 


Act I.—Drawing-room at ‘“‘Idle Ease,’’ Mrs. Baird’s New- 
port Villa. Act II.—Charlotte’s Studio, McDougal Street, 
New York. Act III.—The Bairds’ Quarters in the Via Guic- 
ciardini, Florence. Staged by Harrison Grey Fiske. 


Patricia Baird, born of the Virginia aristocracy, 
acquires the morphine habit when young, along with a 
worthless husband. Later she lives and loves recklessly, 
touring the continent with a gay and loving deceiver to 
whom she bears a child. With the girl grown to woman- 
hood and eager to marry Roger Canby, poor but per- 
sistent, Patricia seeks to turn the girl’s interest to an 
older and richer man. Also she tries her best to keep 
from her daughter the knowledge of her mother’s addic- 
tion to drugs. Failing in both these desires Patricia 
bravely takes an overdose of morphine, and Charlotte 
is left free to marry her lover, now become successful. 
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“THE EXILE” 


A comedy drama in three acts by Sidney Toler. Pro- 
duced by Joseph Sidney, Inc., at the Geo. 
M. Cohan Theatre, New York, 
April 9, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


BAD LIGECs (sta wisinisintosssareloinielernseie u(t'eeralarra efersisialstetcare Etienne Girardot 
Madame sPerorne..c . es as:c1014 ecciois is 'a\s) e’nisis siaiois a x Oe Marion Abbott 
EFORCE. DIMUOL «2 seals india isis civrele erotals arn Sim eras wiaod Eleanor Painter 
SRCgIES. COMO se « oes eivisie des si eopieaiele dheeicl ke na talpeaes Jose Ruben 
MON GeL AO laskal@sres ciate rata lrareepialcineieisens oletarelelaia Sidney Riggs 
Jour batereie sicyaee > vieireleire steisielewlerirsien isc aa ae Aubrey Beattie 
Le Gomte: de iSanterre wisi... cise vee vee ols s eicisie cusie o/c Wallis Clark 
Marthe crcracuis aie Heteieaieia oniniore bie tay sigaiere (Oa fecaipictorars. heiche Tiny Allen 
REGED i cwawemcnesianieent natal esta cuomeniaare sain Leonard Ide 
BACRICh wigcangose he sae carention ue ras alle tease ce Rikel Kent 


Act I.—Madame Peronne’s Ledging House, Paris. Act 

IIl.—Scene 1—The Same. Scene 2—Hall in the Comedie 

Francaise, Scene 3—Peronne’s Lodging House. Act III.— 

Same as Act I. Paris, 1792. Staged by Jose Ruben. 
Jacques Cortot, an active young Republican in France 
before the Revolution, is exiled to England by the royal- 
ists for having made fun of Marie Antoinette. Returning 
to France in disguise he meets and loves a young singer, 
Berenice Millet, who, through the influence of the court, 
is given a chance at the Comedie Francaise. When the 
Revolution breaks, Berenice, in her fine stage clothes, is 
chased by a mob of citizens and takes refuge in Cortot’s 
rooms. He strips her of her finery, ties a red bandana 
about her head and sets her singing the ‘““Marseillaise” as 
the citizens break in. Thus is the situation, and the play, 

saved. 


“ZANDER THE GREAT” 


A comedy in a prologue and three acts by Salisbury 
Field. Produced by Charles Frohman, at 
the Empire Theatre, New York, 
April 9, 1923. 
Cast of characters — 


Jackson Pepper. ....cseseeeeseserersreccs William Wadsworth 
Oliver k Macy. cic cog cae nuacivrescls tia seeiote.c ecm oct Joseph Baird 
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prion Alice Brady 
seca eae Edwin Mills 
aymond Van Sickle 
--Joseph Allen 
-George Abbott 
Jerome Patrick 
...-Joseph Spurin 
James S. Barrett 
Minialere ep: anes hip to Winut a ie wereieletocaeie el acceaeTecls Dan Moyles 
Prologue—Weeweedin, New Jersey. Act I, II and II— 
A Ranch Near the Border in Southern Arizona. Staged by 
David Burton. 


Mamie was a sort of girl of all work in the house in 
Jersey in which Zander’s mother died. Zander, short for 
Alexander, is five and an orphan, but he is supposed to 
have a father some place in Arizona. So Mamie hitches 
up the old Ford, piles it high with what household 
goods she can salvage, not forgetting Zander’s rabbits, 
and starts for Arizona. Arrived there she wanders by 
mistake into a nest of cowboy bootleggers, one of whom 
swears he is Zander’s father to keep her from leaving and 
betraying the smuggling industry. Finding out the truth, 
Mamie threatens trouble until they take her baby from 
her. After that she is pretty unhappy until all her wor- 
ries are cleared away in the end. She marries a cowboy 
and adopts Zander. 


“ANATHEMA” 


A fantastic drama in seven scenes by Leonid Andreyev, 
translated by Herman Bernstein. Produced by 
Maurice Swartz at the Forty-eighth Street 
Theatre, New York, April 10, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


PBANOMA 6. cicis avinie cedieescaves ven sdeVaeess Ernest Glendinning 
Davis Lieizerais ote savole!steie%s, sie creas aerate ale uioreve.6 syns Maurice Swartz 
Saree HIG WAl Glee crale cleiee Celsis.cvsiele #eltislenluibe'els.e.s sto 018 Esther Lyon 
Resa,” thew “Caughtere sc ccs secs seis. cise wise Isabel Leighton 
INatiah, PRCT BOE ois oc vis.ncaisins cacele cic ee sowie owen Sidney Carlisle 
Shopkeepers— 

Avan the, Cobbler. cic cdscccks foe clcesegepciesichelds Emil Hoch 

Sonka the Jewess......cceccccenceccscucvas Sarah Fishman 


Purikes the Greek. ..c..sccseseccecscvecccece Arthur Ludwig 
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Dancing Master....sccsccsescccsesevseresers Edwin H. Morse 
The Young Riders si... cs. c esses ccicecessevicels Robert Woods 
PhescOlder’ Ridersisc cei siceviseie siselewiee siaiciers George Spelvin 
The Organ Grinder........ccccescscevcccseccs Walter Armin 
AL Wan dérerisiaciccieicjeoitieieisicieisiaraieiestbvels aivisisieiicies William Balfour 
Abraham Khessin.., ..2.cccscccscccsesscccccsverces Jack Soble 
Weeping Woman.........cssscccvccccccccccces Florence Earle 
Dytnkard ys. teveteccials cis nie viele viele s)ajesels c.elnisiela Abraham Kubansky 
Sonka’s Little Girl. ...6ccccccccccccescecceccess Jennie Brandt 
Die Parlot cic wcics e's cis’ bs 0s o/s's no n)ne'e' se aeie'eisve Alice Buchanan 

Scenes at the gates of heaven and in a Russian village 
on earth. 


A dramatic fantasy in which Anathema (Satan) is 
denied entrance at the gates of heaven and returns to 
earth determined to be even with God. Working through 
the mediumship of a pious Jew, David Leizer, whom he 
endows with great wealth and power, he excites a world 
of sufferers to a renewed faith in God. Then he strips 
David of both wealth and power and gloats as the mob 
revolts, denying God and demanding justice. Returning 
to heaven’s gates Anathema demands a second hearing, 
pointing to God’s failure to support his holy agent on 
earth. His only reward is to be told that the patient 
David has been admitted to immortality and is even then 
seated at the right hand of the throne. Whereupon 
Anathema returns cursing to earth to begin another 
campaign. 


“HOW COME?” 
A musical comedy in two acts by Eddie Hunter. Pro- 
duced by the Criterion Productions, Inc., at the 
Apollo Theatre, New York, April 16, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Meacon: Long. Dacks.s icine a caisisecidoaneesieat Andrew Fairchild 
Sarah Greens a'c.saicciersisiesiotorsic civists ioe si eisies tisre ices Alice Brown 
Brother) Ware Nall owvisiciveivarecreeleteetaineieciscctte Leroy Broomfield 
Dolores Love seiaiseisisisecsioiivisieqeneiciesiecistnesreccnivien Nina Hunter 
Sister MDOOLULttI OW cee scisvicie ce Uswisisoiteewasivieonine Hilary Friend 
Bibenezer UGreens cic. cicisieisisis/ciew dieveie’sinisiaiviore cusisibisistnee Amon Davis 
Brother) Hains cios voice sive oleicmielelsisiacihveciomminvicers Alec Lovejoy 
ASSmart sbawyern iscsi sisisssvesisecsiacicras «Chappy Chappelle 
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Malinda Joy......... cokes otter a wares ovieaeek Juanita Stinette 
MOLUw Wado ycsen wae ermiuk tone cicesiey cei George W. Cooper 
Rastus Skunkton—Eimes. 0.0600. sccsescceescs Eddie Hunter 
Dandy Dans tin oe wick eislae vives iarh cee Shee wee ...George C. Lane 
Oplrelin \Snowee o cde cine chasis caciioells one sven Andrew Tribble 
Brother Bow COGWA, 5.2 i <iscaccacitcute ceicaimnnces te James Dingbat 
Sister WHA csc c's ciciels cat's siete Saliareiucsreiomareraierace Betty Throck 
Chief ofS Rolicein jetties bis cetwlac eatin teers Sidney Bechet 
Wirat oP GHGOMAN puree cevctins aeehreiiiue ceule ciseh erate Harry Hunter 
Second Policeman.......0..ccccsevescoes Metecaine Adrian Joyce 
Third Policeman............ Fe earache rales gieiicin ciate Isaac Momen 
Cathrine Place............. miele ediafale eieraiainlaaisicte Helen Dunmore 


Laurette Wise...... .. Vivian Harris 
«Mabel Kemp 
-+-Dorothy Lewis 
Ruth Johnson... ++e.-Elvetta Davis 
ortense’ Carters cvecces cc ce cuicesiseccelsics .Carrie Edwards 
Act I.—Mobile, Alabama. Act ir =Chicage: Ill. Staged 
by Sam H. Grisman. 
A negro vaudeville strung loosely together in the 


form of a musical comedy. 


“WITHIN FOUR WALLS” 


A play in two acts by Glen MacDonough. Produced by 
Mack Hilliard at the Selwyn Theatre, New 
York, April 17, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


CRANGY cane aatcies amass ceccees'e aleale cm walelaiae Walter Lawrence 
Gerrit Minuit.......... Gelaieioreisio's/eraia elsicalevela west Leonard Doyle 
Agnes Meade.......... Miclsisiatainis atelstavelaie(plejeferetrs Anne Morrison 
Sam Pickering....... Kilts a{wiaie/eia's Sdewsitve sen seeeees John Keefe 
Jolin” Minuit. 50055 000.06%0% bleaee ay stein cieeior Warner Anderson 
Liotiser OnGerdonckscccc soles enseeatcloesuasiecesccis Violet Dunn 
DGB MAGE oie ele 0 v's ceeded en's 0.5 visiele's Dorian Anderson 
WGWI6S “WiBUE ese cisic sandecescacdtacesinsnpscce Florence Gerald 
Capea sy. Gurr a MAnMLoia aelsioia.c sis)sidte cio deecluie, cietas Sherman Wade 
Constable-Sparks iii... cscsusscccccccsccss svesnucess John Keefe 
Homer: Primes iis isc eccccecetecrcssas Eugene MacGregor 
SOP = oie ba silts edn osslecsia'sciv'els's cies om eine +ee«Clay Corroll 
Captain Dominick Minuit...........0.eeee ee Walter Lawrence 
I opie oh Ie bE Roe AU OEE RIC Cities POO OIE Florence Gerald 
Captain John Minuit.. ..Sherman Wade 
BALZAC so eats eed c velo eta elds vjadsieaved evs anew dad seas Nancy Lee 
Dr. Bayliss stotlaiers ..John Keefe 
Delphine « occiie id i didc ce siene vccs'e visieteusanessce¢ Helen Ware 
ABIIO G25 a dive ales vss alate aeleweinte vaichinieniedeama ces Marie Berno 
Tom Delmore 

Tony Lind.. 


PUA cia eine cie eG a varelnis stan e © seidin iste p/aisisiee .»Dorian Anderson 
Staged by Oscar Eagle. 
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Gerrit Minuit, the down and out surviving member of 
an old New York family, comes to Greenwich Village to 
take a last look at the Minuit homestead, which is to be 
wrecked the following day. At the door he meets 
Clancy, the watchman, and Agnes Meade, a reporter 
come to get a story about the old place. The three, going 
inside the house, read from the abandoned writings of 
Gerrit’s ancestors stories of the family’s early New 
York experiences. The scene changes and these episodes 
are enacted, proving that every man lives again some 
part of the lives of all his ancestors, good and bad. In 
the end the girl reporter, who used to be a neighbor, 
thinks perhaps she can make something of Gerrit. She, 
at least, is willing to take that chance. 


“AS YOU LIKE IT” 


The Shakespeare comedy presented by the American 
National Theatre. Produced under the direction 
of Robert Milton at the Forty-fourth Street 
Theatre, New York, April 23, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Av Shepherds x ssciaciepeleinsiiciiecdesisiieisinsouiels voice Albert Powers 
Oplandora cs risiercia side cvctauielelsia ess rcralspoit cxalerunicve'ersiereas ate oie Ian Keith 
Adam ccs <.sisicls ois Arnold Lucy 
Qe a icielentcsarels, Visieieiesiaseinetrielse oriole mieisie’eieteis is sins Jerome Lawlor 
BSNS sin Goa iaisiesmrntera siorsisie cows fet siatraeacraie sitive creleoveterres Hal Higley 
MOHEMON. clint a's wan sciatica seinen slatetains wa sateen Stanley Kalkhurst 
Pagesinjesie nut cistsloine stewiecibetees Edna Rivers, Dorothy Chase, 

Hilda Dallmann, Adele Schuyler 
Rosalind roses esisiiclsisiswisa nein oineisweincaiteae Marjorie Rambeau 
Gelia ene cisco eccihetearerslsretesietertitersta eter siete Margalo Gillmore 
Touchstone .icareic sin cis.cawlan macnn enremanieneee. Ernest Lawford 
Hes Beavers csisiianaenaisenenslosasiicum eee s Edgar Norton 
ME OAETICK ciatwcrvfoiscaisysicie cnreitiotusiel® ae etme’ veaieloiersatnye ee ais John Craig 


AMAT ONS sieinyacisisya alors Goi ss siviotn siete: s wlarpaveToeisinisherearcte Frank Arundel 
A 
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Phoebe a King Reale plarenwe Me caked obs kaos Rackieahiens Gwynedd Vernon 
William STIL GS GOS GHOS OSs Car OOO MOnACr RD Percival Vivian 
Nirpt-seawerdins qiadepoetenc ek mee St satacesiete ca G. Anderson 
MSOCONG WP ABO Sy ceciate latch soso eee aeahmitdes Norton Meyers 
PAGQUCR® DE BOG siete Sectersiee caiiev ee esi fae tela Walter Abel 
BL VIHOINsisieisirraiesslols cine oth cs earjeatinn cee savsie Mercedes De Cordoba 


The Daly version of the Shakespeare comedy. An 
important revival, inasmuch as it represented a newly 
formed National Theatre group organized by Augustus 
Thomas and the Producing Managers’ Association, of 


New York. 


“THE DEVIL'S DISCIPLE” 
A melodrama in four acts by Bernard Shaw. Produced 
by the Theatre Guild at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York, April 23, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs, Annie Primrose Dudgeon............. Beverly Sitgreaves 
BBL Ow. siola n'arwisinte dig ce Wale care 618 4,83 eis cles wesley Martha-Bryan Allen 
CBRISEN real celts ira wins ciefere sa ei n'y sictiinicieeiiaisios sere teiein Gerald Hamer 
ANUNORY. CAUGCTSOR «5. cis.c «wie-n's. sit eld aivieeeelelviciewe Moffat Johnston 
FRG ANAETION 6 5.050.056: v'e:c cn ecemee asa esol vines Lotus Robb 
Leg Wey Ore PAR WAUD ya.5 ones o:cicig anceps cts /e.ocalera e's inicieiaje Alan MacAteer 
OW Asis POO ED I eo. o clade cgi’ s's'u so Widia't0 0s aie'd wares Byron Russell 
Mrs. William Dudgeon.........sseseeeeseeees Kathryn Wilson 
RIMS, DIGOCCOM sy oie o.cis0.0'k sip tine ve pclae siokie op 160-0: Lawrence Cecil 
Miz seDattee «Pita POC as ciein s's/eraiuidjein's'viawleimie'alnis oheielaiete Maud Ainslie 
Richard: Dudgeon ac). -.(<<'s,0.arsivie as ivleiejaiec esgine 0G Seles Basil Sydney 
REG eOTT CHL oc aic ese ss isiiw ocare ce'aleln.s oreeisieiniers Lawrence Cecil 
Major Swindon: .(ic)cs\ sis + «sisiee'e lh 60's sieaivicsie ccam\s Reginald Goode 
General Burgoyne.......ccccrecscoessesesceese Roland Young 
Mig. BTUGeNON ys jeisiviears tise v' v'a/0,4idie, #/4/4)eieie'eis:¥ eeu viese Byron Russell 


Act I.—Kitchen and General Dwelling Room of the 
Dudgeon Farm House. Act II.—Chief Dwelling Room of 
Minister Anderson’s House. Act III.—Scene 1—Waiting Room 
in the Town Hall. Scene 2—Council Chamber in the Town 
Hall. Act IV.—Prison Yard Adjoining the Town Hall. 


The adventure of Richard Dudgeon, the black sheep of 
the Dudgeon family of New England in pre-Revolution- 
ary days, who returns for the reading of his uncle’s will. 
Richard, disgusted with the hypocrisy of his neighbor 
Puritans, has sworn allegiance to the devil, both in this 
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world and the one to come. Hating sentimentality and 
denying romance, he still permits the British Redcoats, 
come to arrest Pastor Anderson, to take him by mistake, 
over the protest of pretty Judith Anderson, the pastor’s 
wife. He is ready to be hung for a spy in the pastor’s 
place, to the glory of a courageous martyrdom and as an 
example to his snivelling relatives, when his reprieve 
arrives. 


“SYLVIA® 
A comedy in three acts by Leighton Osmun. Produced 
by the Players’ Company, at the Provincetown 
Theatre, New York, April 25, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


IASB RD 5:31 s!s veins aiviciels cp bix'v wineiavinaiew telex c wisi Eda Heinemann 
Simusy, | Cordoniiisic cis vin sics ocuiete ccrasseloserecee Benjamin Kauser 
Mars Rendletonin.cicislcieiee olein'eleinicinisisieis)e/alelelesinicle/cisivials Carl Glick 
SUG hiorels aseiale ve’ ela: osncsintelaloiate lavomearewrree els slelelelavale ore ers Norman Cope 
Gerald) Armstrong ss). '. ss «sec cosa ssieacscicsinsetes Elliott Cabot 
Bra Sholdow, wrericemiesisiciscciisise visinrelcieieleencie Lucy Ellen Shreve 
SWalliain« <i. cee sis ++--Donald C. McClelland 
Irene SRGldon i scirescc sence cwemaciouine deh isa asin eos Julia Cobb 
SylviageP endleton -.cie sie cjelc sis cies isle ecisicioie seis Catherine Cozzens 
Billy SCEA ea caalsincic sissies cutee isioiaa aelsiawa ein ale Lyons Wickland 


In and around Sylvia’s stopping places. 


Sylvia Pendleton is interested in her grandfather’s 
will, expecting to inherit two million. Grandfather, an 
irascible old gentleman of 90, is eager to see her mar- 
ried. She is married, in fact, but can’t acknowledge her 
husband because grandfather hates him. Also she has 
just heard the young man is dead in Russia. Therefore 
she is free to marry another young man whom grand- 
father picks out, though she does not love him, after 
which the secret husband turns up. When the tangle 
becomes complete Sylvia calmly decides to throw over 
a ee husbands and take on a third, an old bachelor 
riend. 
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“THE INSPECTOR GENERAL” 
A comedy in four acts by Nikolai Gogol. Produced by 
the Classic Theatre, Inc., at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theatre, New York, April 30, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


ANtOMie AMLONOVItCH se. cscs ticssn vs eeeticsens es Walker Dennett 
Anna Andreyevna.......cccccscceccecccecees Eda Von Buelow 
Marya Antonoyvnaes <.iccccncrcecscces Ninian aiearsinelsta Anna Vroom 
PUK S. LOURICH  w cicicin se,cisieie cic ieiinreipieere ie. os. clee wraenintets Emil Hoch 
Ammon); Fiodorovichs: vicacrscscsscsesccbaceces Wm. T. Hayes 
AYtemy. Filippovich ses csavcecauccceteveesess soem Walter Armin 
LVAR A INOSMUC Hades cwetiocccereccur cssectesiee cs Arnold Mural 
Piotr Ivanovich Dobchinsky............seeeeee0: Royal Tracy 
Piotr Ivanovich Bobchinsky..............++-+ W. A. Whitecar 
Ivan Alexandrovich Khlestakov.......sesesee0: Maurice Swartz 
Oa rcre ccs aiviclere v cie'etciesinicis clelsieince/anste cvereieereye Wm. A. Norton 
WER OVEHGN fc. cweccccsicsesawers -++»Ben H. Roberts 
Svistunov.... a -Arthur Ludwig 


Derzhimorda ...A.  Boyarsky 
Fevronya........ aioe -Florence Earle 
The Sergeant’s Ruth Tomlinson 
Servant at the Inn. Monte Crane 
Mishka.... -A. K. Miller 
MAG byAiaalca ren slo as srolaninies aatcie'slc pistsle slatisisiaes estes Celia Koch 
Merchants—Philip Sherman, Morris Freedman 

Sam Schneider, Fred Steinway, Jos. F. Sanoff 


Doctor..... Pe nlidies weialdsa cs cls visjauievisiesivieiase penis John Kline 
Koropkin...... -Edward M. Grace 
Artery 7s Wile ies sieve, cicis bole'cve vjcinjejersislb Beieleelen'sie sic. May Harmon 


Act IA Room in the Governor’s House. Act II.—A 
Room in an Inn. Act III.—The same as Act I. The action 
of the play takes place in the late ’30s of the last century. 
Staged by Maurice Swartz. 


Ivan Khleskatov, an imaginative clerk of St. Peters- 
burg, traveling with his faithful servant, finds himself 
out of funds in a remote Russian village, where the gov- 
ernor and all his staff have been grafting. Mistaking 
Ivan for an inspector general traveling incognito the 
guilty officials treat him handsomely and fee him gener- 
ously. After three acts of high living he escapes before 
the real inspector arrives. 
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“MY AUNT FROM YPSILANTI” 


A farce-comedy in three acts from the French of Paul 
Gavault. Produced by Henry Baron at the Earl 
Carroll Theatre, New York, May 1, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Parcivalis. vsag-nvics seewcaticve gale sikelele eines Colin Campbell 
Mrs. Armitage, from Ypsilanti............s.e00. Alice Fischer 
Charles Wikrarton sc pics sicicielcisteiessencie}eiersieisioiacelpialsie Richard Sterling 
MACY «ha, dicia sin'e Wis s:aiaisle viatertysietars pig's aia alaie ep rapa Jane Richardson 
GeOree WAIN Oe ciaie-s cine ls 4 avaiaiesclcversiniels einiaialare eo viaietss Paul Gordon 
Peery cenin tia eee nnn s anole inaene eens, 7S \ea Florence Shirley 
POW PLaLper niuaccwisis wcavieeilureere sewsmiares elem sieralaieis)« Frank Andrews 
DE 0G. p TIAL POR cic <.c.c ait so cid ohiaie Wheel emer sieceate eras eile siete Zeffie Tilbury 
Elizabeth Hammond... .-Gypsy O’Brien 
SAMO: oyore io: sicisi aisioloic’s ein aye eYevsra;elo\aiaTareistsvetsrstern is eisisiacs(o.k Albert Hyde 
MEY iiss cine ccapratvin ares bn aiale wes cinigeiawielaleiee tier games Kay Barnes 


Dr. -Bunees oc cestesccsvasecccecesticsenvereves William Eville 

Act I.—Drawing Room in Mr. Wharton’s Bachelor Apart- 
ment in Washington Square. Act IIl.—The Harper Home in 
Virginia. Act III—The Same. Staged by Armand Robi. 


George Harper and Charles Wharton, rich young men 
adventuring through Greenwich Village, take unto them- 
selves a pair of models and live happily until (1) George 
wants to break off his affair so he will be free to marry 
advantageously in Virginia, and (2) Charles’ aunt 
arrives from Ypsilanti on a tour of investigation. George 
beats it for Virginia, where he is followed by his model, 
Peggy. Charles follows after to help George, and the 
aunt from Ypsilanti trails them both. In Virginia they 
are asked many more questions than they have answers 
for, but a satisfactory adjustment is effected by 10.45. 


“PRIDE” 


A comedy-drama in three acts by Thompson Buchanan. 
Produced by Oliver Morosco at the Morosco 
Theatre, New York, May 2, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Thomas Burtons cists mac sroacienliereneeisncite ees William Austin 
Alicias; Burtonaiae vicsiswies sees cise caem cepa Martha Leffler 
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Bell Boviare sis apiitoam crt ahicne ce cite Seles canes one Leroy Kenneth 
Fisher i arnlorg N’s\Sraie'h {0 Wee seele lnvawe ale eine ve lutea ceeokyereiw elaienl Wm. Sellery 
IVIOEOR ate ciaccreininlt eso wee earn cya al vial a oteoiaeh eiereiolocel Radek Eugene Redding 
DucrderValmoatacs sos toca ccislae Stace warble Fred L. Tiden 
PELOR POON Mak baa ts soleiayeaReRee OTe Te eee Robert Fisher 
WGGHATA I SLEVENB Gs cass siclia rete caccmis neh rane Leon Gorden 
ARAE Ys WALNORE s,</iais'e vec stave tis cee cle beiets He nee Juliette Day 
Duehessede, Valmont c'. os(csic se cee we sseding oman Hilda Spong 
MEE SB OR iirc c dicjariorersieiths ase z.eleleiarae aw Saktswalesiwien Camilla Dalberg 
PATEL OWicxea'slaesiivs tiessie visiseiace sl aiowsisraiden Decent Fred J. Martell 
AR GETSON Ss Spain cia mincialeisicicisie asieisidlsietsisit’s ceatie wets sister Beach Cooke 
WEES i CRIAUNAWET oo i.5 Cea cae owed vice des gus cla chi Edelaine Roden 
MOTB AAO WAR cre: isis.2 ais. 0ic 4 wc siesanremaie soln cain Kenneth Dana 
GSLOMe— WAL HBO Dae inc lssies isis! siesen cates peel lee ek IDR OT Mary Fisher 
Wits. Chester ec Wal sonic. 4:5 46's t cise © Osis wojeiommewioers Jane Hope 


Act I.—Private Office of Peter Bohn at the Hotel Revere, 
New York. Act IIl—The Lounge. Treuville Inn on Long 
Island Sound. Act III]—The Same as Act II. Staged by 
Oliver Morosco. 


The Duchesse de Valmont, from Chicago, married the 
Duc when she was a young girl, and rich. Returning 
with him to France she bore him a daughter and, though 
unhappy, lived on at the chateau for eight years. By 
that time the Duc’s mistresses had become so numerous 
it was difficult to dodge them, so the Duchesse packed up 
her things and her daughter and went home. The Duc, 
much chagrined, promised never to see either of them 
again if she would agree not to prejudice his daughter 
against him. The play picks them up ten years later, 
with daughter 18, mother still unmarried and the Duc 
come to America, after being impoverished by the war, 
in search of work. He gets a job as a waiter in a 
swell hotel, meets his daughter face to face, tries to chap- 
eron her through a love affair with a rich American 
without letting her know the cause of his interest, or that 
her poor papa is a waiter. The wife recognizes him, and 
concealment is no longer possible. A general reconcilia- 
tion is promised. 
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“THE MOUNTEBANK” 


A play in four acts by W. J. Locke and Ernest Denny. 
Produced by Charles Frohman at the Lyceum 
Theatre, New York, May 7, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Andrew Lackaday, also known as ‘‘Petit Patou”’ 


Norman Trevor 
Horatio Bakkus.. .»Lennox Pawle 
Anthony Hylton..... 


. Wigney Percyval 
Harry Verity-Stewart -Charles Romano 


GUREVE LS fe cicscwace +---Louis La Bey 
Parkers acteeis\sicieculasiersts ais \sialalsinials btstarale toraeisteisroele F. Cecil Butler 
Lady Auriol Dayne. Lillian Kemble Cooper 
PilG Gi steccclereicievesersve’s -Gabrielle Ravine 
Lady Verity-Stewart ..»Marjorie Chard 
EVRONC Swine on isciAtinie oieielnic oig3:0 sine lo'sinie cle Uw em nies Nora Swinburne 

Act I.—1912. ng Room in the ‘Olympia 


Music Hall,’? Avignon. Act II.—1914. Andrew’s Flat in 
the Rue St. Denis, Paris. Act III.—1919. The Hall at 
Mansfield Court—The Verity-Stewarts’ House in the South 
of England. Act IV.—1919. Autumn. Same as Act II. 
Staged by David Burton. 

Andrew Lackaday, born an Englishman, reared in a 
French circus, teams up and lives with a French girl, 
Elodie. When the war breaks Lackaday joins with Eng- 
land, rises to the rank of brigadier general and retires, 
after the war, a hero. Through his army connections 
he meets and loves the highborn Lady Auriol Dayne, 
but from a sense of loyalty to Elodie, goes back to 
her and the circus, whither he is followed by her lady- 
ship, seeking an explanation of his desertion of her. 
When his old friend Bakkus runs away with Elodie it 


leaves Lackaday free to make Lady Auriol happy. 


“SALOME” 


Oscar Wilde’s poetic drama. Produced by the Ethiopian 
Art Theatre at the Frazee Theatre, New 
York, May 7, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Young: Syrian csicsasisisvieiicioe desene neucerisiiesmaean Arthur Ray 
Rage. of Herodigg. vccisiy.siesinie\sisielpisic vieieie's\s\sievvicis Lionel Monagas 
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Birst((Soldicriicen seaivestes deotios ecu gees ewes Lewis Alexander 
Second“ Soldier. ccsccsescetoasestsccvor dees Coy Applewhite 
Ranpadociany in cascoer ees ori en seein Charles Olden 
VOKADAGN Se cearss caus on ceins Hanan mace eees hess Solomon Bruce 
SELGT CHASA Se OF SBE SSE ae Sane Bence Aaron oles Evelyn Preer 
Herod. imierate da) aterere Grewia w'sie/athie,scareiovews ccckibre trae Sydney Kirkpatrick 
Herodias mie mop faih shale <i aislviwisia icisielsie) e(slera <iesistatelsierais, Laura Bowman 
BIFap Ow se U era Techie e eee eet uc ue eae Charles Olden 
MBEVQNG Dewees asinine sates dik seo ee eae maaed George Jackson 
Dhindio Sew ne cece ee bs es cle Lekeuo ews tees eee ee Walter White 
Pig ellintipas on visis wen sentde acc 'c oMacidvenwetin Arthur Thompson 
Slave of Herodias.:. ..ccocscc swe eeosvisaevaessinss Marion Taylor 


Scene—A Terrace in the Palace of Herod. 


“THE CHIP WOMAN’S FORTUNE” 
A comedy in one act by Willis Richardson. 


Cast of characters — 


HRGIR Go ote piclale alviars/ssioisiaisfotetslalnsd) 0! dle a\efaieleisicisisinistoiorelors(oin Evelyn Preer 
Neel ae edicsalaaisiasicielaiclcai iets eisia siele siaccisie aisieinne © Sydney Kirkpatrick 
PME Teias oie ee dae Ook wae ewisekeanaine cece One Marion Taylor 
OVE INGRICY:sioiore vias sols ieiele ol ciels cisieisielivacsle/e\6,are\oiere Laura Bowman 
BED alatoiatainiaialoieierorey a We aivia.s\eiere\c\o sielecers visinie® alewisiers Solomon Bruce 
EA redVAGE TD ale alehotaliel oh areleielainiein|eialisvers ele’ cis a/a7sjeiare cis aininteteevis/ere Arthur Ray 


Scene—The Home of Silas. 


A complete version of Oscar Wilde’s dramatic one- 
act play, preceded by a miniature folk drama, “The 
Chip Woman’s Fortune,” relating the incident of Silas’ 
failure to pay the installments on his victrola and the 
trouble it got him into. It happened the day Jim got 
out of jail and Aunt Nancy, who had been saving her 
money to help Jim, dug it up out of the back yard, with- 
out any idea of how much she had saved. It proved to 
be enough to pay for the victrola and give Jim enough 
for a grand bust, and they were all dancing merrily to a 
jazz record when the curtain fell. 


568 


A revival by Equity Players, Inc., of the Sheridan com- 
edy. Produced at the Forty-eighth Street 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1922-1923 
“THE RIVALS” 


Theatre, New York, May 7, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Sir Anthony Absolute...........seeeee ....Maclyn Arbuckle 
Captain “Absolates sco csucsi sercsileetesmtais ale Sidney Blackmer 
Papallland its nes cictues c sacnacsin seasjet tuavanen cos McKay Morris 
ROTEBR coeeaere.s laleaiersYorelnieieretaealatels eters ofatere Scaaoso4 Francis Wilson 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger....... iP toninise olaier eletelsrateiaats . M. Kerrigan 
Pag eerl wince a memiste were Spine ie Mae pat cagisele rac ee aes John Craig 
Davide caisicwicisictsisjaieislcictelseis eeansttsior ceretetnelsiers James T. Powers 
Megs Mala prop so.0sisecicy sacs eeige essai cuseiia gel Mary Shaw 
Lydia = Wangiishitic. o'visw ces accirasinacelite.s gerctas Violet Heming 
Julia.s se Mu inate leltisictece stan ee Mae Ree ORES SS Eva Le Gallienne 
Lucy Vivian Tobin 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Drawing Room in Mrs. Malaprop’s 
House. Scene 2—Captain Absolute’s Lodgings. Act Il.— 
Scene 1—The North Parade. Scene 2—The Drawing Room 
in Mrs. Malaprop’s House. Scene 3—Acre’s Lodgings. 
Act III.—Scene 1—The Drawing Room in Mrs. Malaprop’s 
House. Scene 2—King’s Mead Fields. The action of the 
play takes place at Bath. Staged by Mrs. Shelley Hull. 


“FOR VALUE RECEIVED” 


A melodrama in four acts by Ethel Clifton. 
at the Longacre Theatre, New 
York, May 7, 1923. 
Cast of characters — 
Almeric Thomson.. aieiehulacaiy sues nie ter ee Augustin Duncan 
Beverly. Mason's. 'astecisisisivigs ic siteliesesioe vices ¢ Maude Hanaford 
Lawrence: Banning. sss cos. «eeitentete ae onic Louis Kimball 
Hellman’ ThorndykKesaacseanedsciionacmetanaaoliees Cecil Owen 
Catherine: Mason sin0. omacinnceers cteimetesiies clot Eleanor Griffith 
SANUHGNY esecies ste aie ie isin odie cael wratsintareters Gieieceioeiaiare Harry Blakemore 
Bernice \Ouinlan NK accsconinoseauinces scene coe May Hopkins 


Almeric Thomson, rich author, and Beverly Mason, 
his secretary, a pretty girl and twenty years his junior, 
are back from a tour of the world. In many hotels they 


The action of the play takes place in the Study of the 
Country Home of Almeric Thomson. The Time is the 
Present. Staged by Augustin Duncan. 


‘ 


Produced 
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had registered as “Mr. and Mrs.” Thomson’s eyesight 
has gradually failed until he is entirely dependent on 
Miss Mason. He proposes that they marry, but is too 
proud to admit either his love or his need of her. Hurt, 
she would leave him, when his lawyer stops her with the 
accusation that she has systematically been robbing her 
employer. Her defense is that she has taken more than 
her salary because without Thomson’s knowledge she 
has written at least half the stories sold. The money she 
had spent to provide a younger sister with an education, 
and she felt she had given more than value received for 
all she had taken. She leaves Thomson for a year, 
but returns to find him pathetically in need of her and 
decides to stay. 


“THE APACHE” 


A play in a prologue, two acts and an epilogue, by 
Josephine Turck Baker. Produced at the Punch 
and Judy Theatre, New York, 
May 7, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Monsieur Le Von (The Apache)............-: Juan de la Cruz 
Madarne Viennese viccccss ccs daves'scanpsoce Thais Magrane 
Michelet......... ....Goldwyn Patten 
Wibliani NV ok 66 355 ised can vin« tin exw eaters Willard Dashiell 
Betty “Suimimvera. is vis ss vices a's seca e ewalens oad Mary Ellen Ryan 
Billy “Clare ocean's ainie wl ciedecsice dean's a ie SOR OU Barry Townsley 
Bram) Fritz. Sennitzlers <scvs svc cicie’s oes dice sielo'eelcials Ida Fitzhugh 
Signor Giovanni Lazzarie si 66. i.5s occ suces ve cic es Louis Alberni 
Madame Beaviclaires.<5.0.06 ccs cieccecsssese se sic Marie Bonsall 


The action of the play takes place between the hours of 
early evening and midnight. The locale is the music room 
of the studio apartment of Madame Viennese at the Hotel 
Napoleon. Time—The Present. Place—The Hotel Napoleon, 
Paris. Staged by Will H. Gregory. 


A dream play in which a jealous husband discovers 
the harm he might do the professional: pianiste who is 
his gifted wife. 
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LITTLE THEATRE TOURNAMENT 


Conducted by Walter Hartwig, in codperation with the 
New York Drama League for three $100 prizes and 
a David Belasco trophy, at the Bayes Theatre, 
New York, the week of May 7, 1923. 


Monpay Eventnc, May 7 


Little Theatre League of Bridgeport, Conn., in “The 
Rut,” by Sarah Sherman Pryor. 


The cast — 
Margaret *Kent<3)s sais cs ccic Daviclsiore coisieiereieiersiete Julia C. Farnam 
Beatrice Allison, her younger sister..Dorothy Ogden Wheeler 
Donald Allison, her brother-in-law.......... John MacDonald 
Her neighbors: 
Mrs. Senkine sissies /c/os%eo sicielsoisters Katherine Wheeler Clark 
Mrs Miles. Jciccis dees sense seeecrcavaue Eleanor R. Clifford 
Dr. Ralph Graham. ...cccccsvcsscsscsvesas Hal Thurman Kearns 


Scene: Margaret Kent’s home in a small New England 
village. Staged by the author. Scene by Charles H. 
Armstrong. 


The Huguenot Players, New Rochelle, N. Y., in “The 
Revolt of the Mummies,” by Theodore Pratt. 


The cast — 

ho rSlaye’ Mammy cise s\arcvielci\cle sioisieie'eielelciets Theodore Jacobson 

The Melancholy Mummy.........sesceessees Eugene Beaupre 

The Lively Mummy..... -..Jerome Brown 

The Pharaoh Mummy....... . Sylvan Hoffman 

Valeeta, former wife, at various stages in her career, of 
the other mummies... 6.0 cecsecscesvcens Hazel Deschere 

SOCTATES 7 BU SURTUOc scr\c cies icraeisinmecs ehinicietersonie tate James Lipser 


Scene: The entrance to a museum. 


The Riverside Players, Greenwich, Conn., in “Boccac- 
cio’s Untold Tale,” by Harry Kemp. 


The cast — 
Plorio..c cess Dials ptveisinia s/ecibeleleicisie sivieeleaieiecieis.s Baxter Liebler 
Oia ara cuter elele alareivisrelarecsie hunieiwiels slo talciereieieisisieiciel? Evelyn Wight 
IVA OLA NUE S 5 avers ols atn(a sta(siero-ore nisid arolvtelelele sielpisiaver eels Imogen | Reynolds 
Mca) See PAS OMe PUT Ore aT) AO Edith Mills Carleton 
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DIONSGins Kove svete buwiateicte doe coeur aeiceess Clarence Boylston 

Voices...... Merwin Stoughton, Gwendolyn Gray, Ruth Jaycox 

In the procession bearing the dead—E. Warfield Kelly, Jr., 

John Warner, Arthur Warner, William Crawford 

Scene: Lower room in Florio’s house, Florence, Pro- 
duced by Mary Hill-Brown. 


The Wayside Players, Scarsdale, N. Y., in “The Trysting 
Place,” by Booth Tarkington. 


The cast — 
Lancelot......++. apie Sinainlalcia als'ace Riba eS emete vig Roy Durstine 
MET Som COMPLIBN acatois,aiosio\elele ariatevarsin’s sieleievic amie ersetee Eleanor Besse 
JESSIOs tints acess aialeleigsera cloice sists) s[atele siateerate Margaret M. Conwell 
BEES scat TIO GS grate'e el'a)</cinin gislcissisielersiseisipisiecinsieicie Clara Pleuthner 
RH DERG sesictars uiniole oisiatinna else tele wie wails idsitiste Chester Van Tassel 
BEES -SOGOMIADG winds. 6.0) eins Sere sencac Uelesis esa Hobart B. Upjohn 


Scene: A room just off the lounge of a fashionable hotel. 


Tuespay Eveninc, May 8, 1923 


The Trenton Players’ Guild, Trenton, N. J., in “Under 
Conviction,” by Milnor Dorey. 


The cast — 
ORB DW GUCOR riviera dic cia'w vielsiaiulé sjele/sisele aig sis alo James Fitzcharles 
RUNG ESD MC UCase elise win S'7 6 ¢ 9 aia'le's'6j0 4.0:0(:1s\c',eslajsia eae Ellen O’Toole 
SAME PCICCLY sie btnls eeislewisis adie ce aaaciinne oman Otto Fischer 
Mag Metzger......cccccccssccccessccesseseces Marion George 


Scene: A Pennsylvania miller’s kitchen. Directed by 
Milnor Dorey. 


The Great Neck Players, Great Neck, L. I., in “A Thou- 
sand Generations and One,” by Ethelyn E. Keays. 


The cast — 
Nishi-gawa........ Rated ielarerel tetavalsseiatelcrecats' slave alo nrata John Muller 
Kan... ....Elizabeth Macdonald 
Yone. are raieietsca -Clara Vaughan Gaffney 
Scen shi-gawa’s home in Tokio. Directed by E. P. 


Gaffney. 
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The Circle Players of Manhattan, in “None Are So / 
Blind,” by Mark Hellinger. | 


The cast — 
Mary’. oso: ccrats iach etnibicrs' ca Wns siaigsardlais or eleiaiaser mcipiels Lucile Arnold 
Migs Smit rsiess stewing aire ans ae wicvielee Mala greats © vere Miriam Ravitch | 
SSROVOE ORR. yar ccicie c vies eels sealaw as eie'sj eleven Murray Phillips 


Scene: A room in a house on one of the principal streets | 
of Derelict Land. Directed by Murray Phillips. 


The Brooklyn Institute Players, Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
“Thursday Evening,’ by Christopher Morley. 


The cast — 
Gordon J OHVS.\cercicveictorsiatsyoicisivislaisiv'sle atele’sisictalsts's Bennett Kilpack 
JECT hy ISAStNe On CL OUCT DODO UCEUCOCER DAC DTCC Esther Davis 
Miras: Sloe Wield siete oii eae scare ein ois wiolo etn eles Effie Lawrence Palmer 
Mires DONGG seas a swe pale smal cle ae wresiniazaiaie Rose Blanchfield 


Scene: A kitchen in the suburban home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon Johns. Directed by Bennett Kilpack. 


WeEDNEsDAY EVENING, May 9, 1923 


*The Fireside Players, White Plains, N. Y., in “The 
Crowsnest,” by William Manley. 


The cast — 
The ‘Greenhorny. Kids < o\ss.eienieie\s oisisre/e cles eserves David Pritchard 
TeJo. Gockney GA. Bs diesicjsjeic'siciein ereless thaisyecleieis, Thomas Scofield 
Mr. Peturson.........+¢ aloiereretstevorate nei ietalaieie eerste Stuart Snelling 


Scene: Aboard the old hooker Jessamine. Directed by 
Warren Ives. Scenes by the Fireside Players, 


The Alliance Players, Jersey City, N. J., in “Punk, or 
The Amateur Rehearsal,” by Henry Clapp Smith. 


The cast — 
Mrs. Harry Cooper (Ethel)...........e.eee, Edith, Finkeldey 
Miss “Bertha | Balle vs. .ccisis a sive sists sates cin sip Jeannette Aadnesen 
Miss Isabel Griffen... ....csccccesncwsvere Katherine Ehrhardt 
Mr. Harold W. Griffen (her brother)....... W. Walter Dippel 
Mr, Lincoln Anderson's) secs nse ce vac ebaees neice Alan Stark 
Myr. Marty.) Cooper tn atwhilss sca eacesinca cn res John Ehrhardt 
Mr; Frank “THGMpsoW. sven. wecnse rev erane ues one ee John Bruno 
Scene: Anywhere east of St. Louis. Directed by Paul W. 
Millelot. 
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*The Gardens Players, Forest Hills, L. [., in 
“The Clock,” by Robert Courtney. 


The cast — 
Hugh, the eldest brother........cssencecseces Edward Swazey 
Benton, the youngest brother...............005 Melville Greig 
Mold ROLE SBIALO c aaiee care vars oS i cinaine vee bewhinwes Blanche Lopez 
Roger, the second brother...............-++- Frederick Smith 


Scene: Interior of a lonely farmhouse. 


The Temple Players of Manhattan, in “The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife,” by Anatole France. 


The cast — 
A Chickweed Man............000. Sawrenmeaiaent saree Sol Bachrach 
Giles Boiscourtier........ ache caters eis'e aisiera Theodore M. Bernstein 
ALISON, | Wid, SELVA cis 96,0 2 605.6 viediekine wesc vor Evelyn Keller 
Master Adam Fumee, lawyer......... ++s+++.sMortimer Offner 
Master Leonard Botal, judge...........Leonard F. Manheim 
A Water Cress Girl.........00000. arevatavetersence) Dorothy Bachrach 
Catherine, Leonard’s wife i Claudia Ullmann 
Master Simon. Colline, doctor............. Julian Wolfenstein 
Master Jean Maugier, surgeon and barber..Jerome M. Ullman 
Master Serafin Dulaurier, apothecary....... ..George Maurel 
Mlle. de la Grandiere....... Wanintconarele wens Florence Morris 
Dime. de: 34) Brune: cv disenscacn decvaceemesesanaes Ruth Winter 
Time and place: Medieval Pace Staged by Leonard 

Manheim. 


TuHurspay Eveninc, May 10, 1923 


*The East-West Players of Manhattan, in “The Little 
Stone House,” by George Calderon. 


The cast — 
Warvatit,) @ BOLVAM tees os ocie wisieictea cisvvceidce wats ..Lola Frild 
Asteryi,. a lodger...c.scccccccscvecceveceeres Henry B. Forbes 
Spiridon, a stonemason.........+. ecto: S. Robert Wyckoff 
Gmay Wp LOAGEN eels hiss clclcceee alse es-eivisln vows George Lamont 
Praskovya, a pee Rosie keeper. ..Regina Sadokerski 
Al SHON gE oe iies cae he ccb iw ec esve ees .+..Gustav Blum 
A Sergeant..... Paidteld: aoe ejerneidis' a ale talaleee-aieiers Robert J. Lance 


Scene: Sitting room of Praskovya’s inn; a small pro- 
vincial town in Russia. Directed by Gustay Blum. 
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Adelphia Dramatic Association, Brooklyn, in “The Will 
O’ The Wisp,” by Doris F. Halman. 


The cast — 
The Country Woman.........++ de'vaibinnwieeaiias Helen Malmud 
The Lady <occcew ses aisiv'an ee osisle Mamie een ai eetaeaiaak et Edith Hurd 
PT Te), Maid siccosiisis'e ataisisiniace areisicle'ipiole‘elsiefseleinre Carola Tuchschmid 
The Will 0’ the Wisp......ccccceccesecceecs Eleanor Coryell 


Scene: At the land’s end. Directed by Eleanor Coryell. 


The Cranford Dramatic Club, Cranford, N. J., in 
. “Torches,” by Kenneth Raisbeck. 


The cast — 
Gismmondarien e ceiisieiieiaeiactiaeleoimeciersrertcleisisievercia Margaret Low 
Al GupanidrOirs'sa\sie'sissis'elolociceieislecicreisielsisieie'eleisteleraies Robert Whiton 
Bietrovaisinciesicisoisivieleleiaisieveinid lois arsleleraisinisivisvete vieietsreisiote Carl Mason 
Madama’: Giulia cis cle nleccisici stele ctouslcraleielslslereierelcieisc'sfeis/ele Vera Smith 
WNP Ages ian cles tear dsieicusc cx eisteels suis aecsisn Helen Tatnall 


Scene: A castle in Lombardy. Directed by Clara Low. 


The Clark Street Players, Brooklyn, in “The Pot Boiler,” 
by Alice Gerstenberg. 


The cast — 
Gas, rarstage (hands. sccssicic cles sive sisesisciceins Arthur B. Davis 
Thomas Pinickles Sud, the playwright. -B. Meredith Langstaff 
Wouldby, the novice.,...ccccoccccscsvcccsceed Earl B. Harris 
Inkwell;-‘the: ‘villain 0. .2.s.0/ccsieleeisiee Theodore Fitz-Randolph 
Mr. Ivory, the financier......ccccsseses Roy B. Fitz-Randolph 
Mrs "Ruler, ‘the Rerocy o.ss0.ssiecis colecveceee Bruce D. Bromley 
Miss Ivory, the heroine........csssccoseccees Florence Sparks, 
Mrs. Pencil, the woman......seseccsseses Dorothy C. Cochran 


Scene: The stage of a theatre during rehearsal. Directed 
by Helen Chichester Otis. 


Fripay Eveninc, May 11, 1923 


The Nyack Club Players, Nyack, N. Y., in “Three Pills 
in a Bottle,” by Rachel Lyman Field. 


The cast — 
TONY SIMS. warsv ie siciwolewerncalersiclsrelsieinecisletviercateltis Hilda J. Couch 
The Widow Sims, his mother............... Edith B. Vickers 
A Middle-aged Gentleman.......,.. toveeegeveeN. C. Robbins 


\ 
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Hist Sale cece ener 
A Scissors Grinder. 


...F. W. Randerbrock 
.+..»Malcolm F, Smith 


His Soul..... Sete aoe ewenree Ma vighine enpacateele James H. Blauvelt 
As Scrab) Womancd. oi. deces doe Siva war ounce ce Anne K. Hays 
Her Soul...... einhars vals tier ainielere O's areca sts cra tin/ayteterale Alice Crosby 


Scene: A room in the house of the Widow Sims. Pro- 
duced under direction of Arthur F, Buys and C. Arthur 
Coan. Street scene by Frances C. Challoner Coan. 


The Stockbridge Stocks of Manhattan, in “The Mistletoe 
Bough,” by Dorothy Stockbridge. 


The cast — 


Edward Hope Coffey, Jr. 
sieaye ...-Benjamin Hoagland 
arata/atese ¢isiern) ora seeeeeeeee-+Dorothy Stockbridge 

Scene: A shop on a by-street. Set designed by Archie 
Austin Coates. 


The Players League of Manhattan, in “Another Way 
Out,” by Lawrence Langner. 


The cast — 
Margaret Marshall’. <i. ccisccciee cos cone cncavedss Elizabeth Hill 
Mra. Abbey. 060 oede0 cece Havatere aleioa pine Sivcoinislevelolae arate Jane Baker 
Pomeroy Pendleton ..2.....s.cccecscsevees Charles L. Trout, Jr. 
Baroness de Meauville. Biersis Della Mounts 
Charles: PP. (K.> Fenton... cisewesces sis ee Arthur Levy 


Scene: A _ studio in Greenwich Directed by 


Charles L, Trout, Jr. 


The Montclair Players, Montclair, N. J., in “The 
Monkey’s Paw,” by W. W. Jacobs, dramatized 
by Louis N. Parker. 


The cast — 
Mr, White. .<......... Oh ORAS Aa Rr Carr otobn Robert G. Bellah 
MMT Bet WiitOricidnic cele eeleicivelncwisids'cies cos eleciae Alice Ham Brewer 
ROTM er tcracipia sictossrareielalews siete slaleia:neie-Wiers avicraeinin,e Harvey Mansfield 
Sergeant-Major Morris......+++--+eseeeee Herbert W. Dutch 
Mr.  Samipsonies ccs ce cee nesses Py Ok F. Layton Brewer 
Scene: Interior White’s Cottage. Directed by Harvey 
Mansfield. 


* The East-West Players were awarded the Belasco Trophy and shared with 
the Gardens Players of Forest Hills and the Fireside Players of White Plains 
the three $100 prizes. 
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“DEW DROP INN” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Walter DeLeon and 
Edward Delaney Dunn; music by Alfred Goodman; 
lyrics by Cyrus Wood. Produced by the Messrs. 
Shubert at the Astor Theatre, New 
York, May 17, 1923. 


Principal performers — 


James Barton Evelyn Cavanaugh 
Harry Clark Mabel Withee 
William Holden Marcella Swanson 
Jack Squire Beatrice Swanson 
Spencer Charters Mary Robson 
Robert Holliday Sylvia Highton 
Frank Hill 


Richard Dore 
Staged under the supervision of J. J. Shubert. 


“SWEET NELL OF OLD DRURY” 


A comedy in four acts by Paul Kester. Produced by 
the Equity Players, Inc., under the direction of 
J. Hartley Manners, at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theatre, New York, 
May 18, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


NEMS Gwe sirens ctarsivie tieinisints eines eccleyeiatersie Saisie Laurette Taylor 
Lady Castlemaine)... occ suse veins oes asivenes Lynn Fontanne 
Duchess of Portsmouth...........eeeeees Helenka Adamowska 
Lady “Olivia: Vernomts. scsi vis ciatie squepiias cus Marguerite Myers 
Ab Attain eraterelavereiioty eiatainis eieteero oreo eel rasle e.arsiesscfensineleisielete Laura Burt 
Charles Ii-35 King of) Englands ci..icctensies.s ele avecle Alfred Lunt 

(By Courtesy of Distinctive Pictures Corporation) 
Lotd, Tellreysi scar wists eelcesmvaes tote sek Herbert Grimwood 
Sin ROgOr. War LAR sis sour aie ae isl ae sian ores eb ee Regan Hughston 
LGrd PROGHGEtOIA Linh /ale sais iisetdcre mises ile sisicivios Richie Ling 
Tord Lovelace: staves reis cic atiiate sieeieeteceeaiple. clas Schuyler Ladd 
POLCitel aeiieia cimsin's Wales comer nara ee cise wit signe sia kis erator Leo Stark 
Rollinaslesctea co ucctenenisrs veiecrermaiets piers eur oiele Howard Lindsay 
Teac yicinvrcioeisieipiavereciots wiaitic eve sve ieteeleeielelers tts aie e Leonard Booker 
Captain UClaverimigetartamicc cticis eileen sale siviee abies Edwin Holland 
ATPL MAN hss nsiolereive de tisisisicreimerpercteisleleisssitininra’sielatie George Baxter 
nid = Al deriitamy vccteslerseiae asiricienielesieveseacaninrecs iis Charner Batson 


MGLGOR sacs wa cke et om mas rw sre s Wie w cieininiel sin cate nt Lionel Chalmers 
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WElsam vacaeicisin ev Sanpee meine Ames e cae CRU esas Seymour Jamison 
Lhord=n- Waiting donciass «aioe ee aw ee chess base awe oe James Bell 
Mastent (BIG vam cvnwasecictan ee ioeuaese eee ee Paul Jacchia 


Act I.—Before the King’s Theatre, Drury Lane. Act 
II.—Drawing Room at Nell Gwynne’s House, Pall Mall. 
Act III—A Room in Lord Jeffreys’? House. Act IV.—A 
Room in the Palace, Whitehall. 


Nell Gwynne, bantering wit with King Charles II at 
the door of Drury Lane, so charms the monarch that she 
later becomes his most treasured mistress. In attempting 
to aid the escape of Sir Roger Fairfax, accused of trea- 
son, Nell impersonates the Lord Chief Justice and other- 
wise gets herself and her friends involved in a pretty 
mess, from which she as prettily extricates all concerned 
when the Justice himself is proved the villain of the 
cabinet. 


“AREN'T WE ALL?” 
A comedy in three acts by Frederick Lonsdale. Pro- 
duced by Charles Dillingham at the Gaiety 
Theatre, New York, May 21, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


DlOrONe ere aieae ivr cu rel sie gavin ee aus ney George Tawde 
Hons Willie a Wat Wao raie-aisssersce aie oid siaiaatemaikialale’ Leslie Howard 
EADY: Peta os are ess 6 v0 nie e's vw eiviet-ais eis ar Mabel Terry-Lewis 
Prt Wiis a oie vee eea A ate eie: Sok em re sojeroieles Denis Gurney 
Martin Steele site sias.sivata siem sista sie ore,acoeee less co ataieialieis Jack Whiting 
Bitty (ACAGs Sate cieisianre dA sda daa cia oe ne we epee Roberta Beatty 
Ror: Gremlawncs to's sie «0505008 4 wae ein so nays oe Grd Cleon’ Cyril Maude 
Margot “Pathanir sce ucas esses shesee ss vs uetac widens nes Alma Tell 
ROD OTE Sets tacos cronrataie winpe are aie hci aiclel “iole' alate sveieislcvsiare F. Gatenby Bell 
Hon. Mrs. Ernest Lynton.............005 Marguerite St. John 
Revaelivnesti DL ymton'sciviiss's tisineisies oars sine oe civiasjars Harry Ashford 
FORE WALLO CUA iy’ cistsicrs:a/vicveia Ziv a ulessile'saielei eo sietersiaieiare Geoffrey Millar 


Act I—A Room in Willie Tatham’s House in Mayfair. Act 
II—A Room in Lord Grenham’s House in the Country. 
Act III.—Same as Act II. Staged by Hugh Ford. 


Margot Tatham, returning unexpectedly from a trip 
to India, walks in upon her husband, the Hon. Willie 
Tatham, kissing Kitty Lake full upon the lips. Both sur- 
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prised and hurt, Margot threatens to leave Willie forth- 
with, but Lord Grenham, Willie’s father, a boastful old 
beau who is proud of his own escapades, manages to 
save his son by coming accidentally upon a young Aus- 
tralian who had met Margot in India and who remem- 
bers one famous moonlight night when even she forgot 
her home and Willie long enough to permit herself to be 
kissed. A happy compromise follows. 


“COLD FEET” 


A farce in three acts by Fred Jackson and Pierre Gen- 
dron. Produced by the Biltmore Producing 
Co., Inc., at the Fulton Theatre, New 
York, May 21, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Dr. Harry) Nollegy sc scss <cicins aces oe vicuicels saineee Glenn Anders 
Coralie Pretitic€. .icicvislsins sors eiiscwissenwo sis wine Annette Bade 
Agdrey) Stanton. x. iissisecve ds scpistieiss eee e ceins g's Beth Martin 
GACK « PTENUCE vi0:5 6.50 ao 5 vies wee bpineisiuisreivislse cis sieis Gay Pendleton 
Diana Ainsley............ -Catherine Calhoun Doucet 
Count Louise De! La. Towne). sciatic eiciareccie’o'es.eie Louis D’Arclay 
George Prenticesaresaseccccteessosiecnars wenaiee John T. Doyle 
DOPNICs. oes vig cass wraicis tie cio aiele nm eine Ome saaine Owens May Vokes 


Koelly..c ccansrs sisson hesicnestisiceRaien secon Leighton Stark 

The Scene—Sitting Room Occupied by Dr. Nolles in Mrs. 
Ainsley’s Country House in Connecticut. Staged by Edgar 
MacGregor. 

Coralie Prentice, having thrown over Dr. Harry 
Nolles, marries Count De La Tour. Dr. Nolles is best 
man and the wedding takes place in the house in which 
he has an office. After the wedding Coralie, while get- 
ting out of her bridal gown into her traveling things, 
feels faint. Rushing into the doctor’s office in her negli- 
gee she asks for a restorative, and the doctor, in his 
excitement, gives her chloral. Thereafter he is kept 
busy hiding the sleeping Coralie and drugging the rest 
of the cast that they may not think the worst, which they 
do anyway. 
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“NOT SO FAST” 
A comedy in three acts by Conrad Westervelt. Produced 


by John Henry Mears at the Morosco Theatre, 
New York, May 22, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


OMI. Standish ci asians alee kiciere iectie James Dyrenforth 

(Courtesy of Jessie Bonstelle) 
Sylvester Vane. Gs. siss<se ess iccses vuve Theodore Westman, Jr. 
INTAD OTA castle HIS da se TG a ioe Shee ne dele alahine ews Beatrice Bradley 
OSL Stan Gio lnc cnteicisicis eiremiaia cise cereiaicar enieinse pais Marian Mears 


Marty - Stamdioly, csirccs cscles ye cess oo 
James Barton Acton.... 
Henry Watterson Blake ae 
Bay Povhergil arcs sp aserccee eee sesiscveietgo cs Jeane Greene 

Act I.—Living Room of the Standish Apartment, New York 
City. Act II.—Acton’s Office, Woolworth Building. Act 
TlI.—Same as Act I. Staged by Leon Gordon. 


Henry Watterson Blake, of Louisville, Ky., appointed 
one of two guardians of the Standish children of New 
York, stands out against the other guardian, James 
Acton, when the latter seeks to invest the children’s 
money in a questionable stock scheme. Henry, who is 
called “The Blimp” because he is slow to move and hard 
to maneuver, becomes quite unpopular with the Stand- 
ishes, especially with Mary, the oldest. But in the end 
she realizes how wise and noble he is and agrees to 
marry him. 


“SUN UP” 


A drama in three acts by Lula Vollmer. Produced by 
the Players’ Company, Inc., by arrangement with 
Lee Kugel, at the Provincetown Theatre, 

New York, May 25, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Widow; Calor nienista wer arsia dis sicieipiulclorels ajoateere Lucille La Verne 
PAP LOU ie csi clos sices sie. ieieieinvitis oie neleres ae ASC Owen Meech 
DVS OORe Ancododde uGn SOO Re UCOU OCR OT OOU UC BODOG Anne Elstner 
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Baad, o'scisces sin iaye csrnietnie ey ate arises Bs mal Staten Eugene Lockhart 
Sheriff Weeks... HAT ORAe France Bendtsen 
Rufe Cagle...... ....Alan Birmingham 
Preacher........ .-Burnside Babcock 
The t/Stranger-iccciyg acces ald ci ols vis oses'ole bisieletie ona Elliott Cabot 
Babigic' vc cvie alates piaatans arte mine caja via caw imac eoleated Norman Dale 


Living Room of Widow Cagle’s Cabin in the North Caro- 
lina Mountains. Staged by Henry Stillman and _ Ben- 
jamin Kauser. 


For the better part of sixty years the Widow Cagle 
has lived in her mountain cabin in North Carolina, lov- 
ing few things and hating many. Her father was killed 
in the Civil War, the revenuers shot her husband and 
when her boy, Rufe, is drafted for the great war she is 
pretty bitter. It is, she assumes, another war with the 
Yanks, and France is somewhere forty miles or more the 
other side of Asheville. Later word comes that Rufe 
has been killed in action, at about which time the old 
lady discovers that she has been harboring in her house 
the son of the revenuer who killed her husband. : She 
raises her rifle to shoot him and thus be sweetly revenged, 
when the spirit of her dead son whispers to her that the 
world will never be right until there is more love and 
less hate in it. Her change of heart is immediate and 
complete, and she determines to spend the rest of her 
days in peace. 


“ADRIENNE” 


A musical play in two acts from a story by Frances Bry- 
ant and William Stone; book and lyrics by A. Sey- 
mour Brown; music by Albert Von Tilzer. 
Produced by Louis F. Werba at the Cohan 
Theatre, New York, May 28, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Sid Darrel, alias Nadir Sidarah........ Charles Cahill Wilson 
Nora Malone, alias Nadja..........ccscccccccecs Laura Arnold 
Prisons Cuando. Gesicsiasiee ean ave civicnscot ene John Kearney 
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Bunk Allen, alias Ali Bunjke..............000. Billy B. Van 
CPHES HEMAG TON hc teins he ce heel ecb e No eee Mable Ferry 
BURMA Barre aeileiorarcioniie we eree seinatels ORS oldisiane eieies a Robert Starr 
JUD aGray tomaisngcaue «sues wicatis Onan casbists eves Richard Carle 
MYAc ORME Sc Cancciee ae coats ane beeinn le ee ce Jean Newcomb 
Obi Cordonciacces dais vo ae oe eae Sees eRe ae eee Dan Healy 
AGPIONNE AGTEW.. cian vids pose Reco eels emdeeeeee Vivienne Segal 
StOphone Hayes. ie ck nes sek biereviakrenlae rN mrr a coors Harry Fender 
Attendant at the Shrine of Ramah............. John Kearney 


Act I.—Scene 1—Outside Sing Sing Prison, Ossining, 
N. Y. Scene 2—The Terrace of John Grey’s Home, Near 
New York. Act Il—At the Shrine of Ramah. Staged by 
Edgar J. MacGregor. 


Adrienne Grey, becoming fascinated with the study of 
occultism, is tricked by comic sharpers into wearing all 
her jewels to a shrine, where she hopes to meet the spirit 
of the prince who loved her several centuries back. The 
spirit prince is impersonated by her real lover, and the 
crooks are caught, but not until everybody has done his 
share of the singing and dancing. 


“THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL” 
A revival of the Sheridan comedy under the direction of 
the Players’ Club. Produced at the Lyceum 
Theatre, New York, June 4, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Sit POOR A CAZIC ticle cioldlnie sits Switiaiw py olore wieia tt Asieeials s7oiece John Drew 
Bay CVOE. OUT CBece cai via eters sls ssa ewiczavae hewn auicleme Tom Wise 
PORODIU (SULLACEs ose ux aie sfowsin) «sae sid ope wails va.eiels)s McKay Morris 
Carles SULEROO x icleleiic-«. o/c cieisiole's ev oictsis ciaieteialeia\e Charles Richman 
Sir Benjamin Backbite. ...Henry E. Dixey 
Crabtree.. Etienne Girardot 
DNAKGCs gece eae casas. -Robert Mantell 


GEATERE BE store iwc. bre wits tals-siece eysictol sale ila a vielsvateiaitfeldie/ota\dlnjeve John Craig 
Sir Harry Bumper. ......-sececenssscesens Reinald Werrenrath 
INNOBOR s! iolamtaleleaie s1attigisidaieiese'sleisiole!s/sia0'scbiuvajerele Albert G. Andrews 
PLOW IOs exile idle weaiaie aivie nice ac’) de/e sapiednectia wns Albert Bruning 
BREA calc ciel eiotste aot sip felsia.siehe aie/nievoleieie vieieksiecaisinraie ales Ernest Lawford 
Servant to| Sir Peter Teazle........sscceeeve us Grant Mitchell 
Servant to Lady Sneerwell...............-+ Walter Hampden 
Servant to Joseph Surface.............-seeees Francis Wilson 
Leddy Teazle..s 0c. ccc cce cee ccinsensaselsasien Ethel Barrymore 
Lady Sneerwell.....cdeesceccesereoevcs Violet Kemble-Cooper 
Mrs. Candour........cceccsccertcensrvceeoes Charlotte Walker 


NE ALER SG claire dv at oc a wisiecasai sib olds 0 viais ate aid wale aiacale Carrol McComas 
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“PASSING SHOW” 


A musical revue produced by the Messrs. Lee and J. J. 
Shubert; books and lyrics by Harold Atteridge; 
music by Sigmund Romberg and _ Jean 
Schwartz. Produced at the Winter Gar- 
den, New York, June 14, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


George Hassell Joan Hay 
Walter Woolf Helen Shipman 
Roy Cummings Josephine Drake 
George Jessel Olive Ann Alcorn 
James Watts Louise Dose 
Barnett Parker Vera Ross 
Flanagan and Morrison Jean Steele 
Libby and Sparrow Jeanette Gilmore 


Staged by J. C. Huffman, under the supervision of 
J. J. Shubert. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


(June 15, 1922-June 15, 1923.) 


Plays Performances 
Adding Machine, The 72 
* Adrienne 24 
Anathema 15 
Antigone 4 
Anything Might Hap- 
pen 

Apache, The 16 
*Aren’t We All of 
As You Like It 8 
Awful Truth, The 144, 
Banco 69 
Barnum Was Right 88 
Beranger 4, 
Better Times 409 
Bombo 24 
Bootleggers, The 32 


Brothers Karamazoff, 
The 8 
Bunch and Judy, The 63 


*Caroline 149 
Chastening, The 18 
Chip Woman’s For- 
tune, The 

(Ethiopian Art) 
Cinders al 
Clinging Vine, The 184 
Cold Feet 24 
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Plays Performances 
Comedian, The 87 
Comedie Francaise 16 
(Cecile Sorel) 
Comedy of Errors 8 
(Ethiopian Art) 
Crowns 
Daffy-Dill (ai 
Dagmar 56 


Dancing Girl, The 126 
*Devil’s Disciple, The 64 


*Dew Drop Inn ot 
Dice of the Gods, The 20 
Dolly Jordan 5 
Doormat, The 4 
Dragon, The 4 
Dreams For Sale 13 
East of Suez 100 
Egotist, The 48 
Elsie 40 


Enchanted Cottage, The 6 
Endless Chain, The 40 
Ever Green Lady, The 13 


Exciters, The 43 
Exile, The 52 
Extra 21 


Faithful Heart, The 31 
Fantastic Fricassee, A 112 
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Plays Performances 
Fools Errant 64, 
*Fool, The 2t2 
49ers, The 16 
For Value Received 48 
From Morn to Mid- 
night 24 
George White’s Scan- 
dals 88 
Gingham Girl, The 422 
*Give and Take 172 
Glory 64 
God of Vengeance, 
The 133 
*Go-Go 102 
Greenwich Village 
Follies 216 
Gringo 35 
Guilty One, The on 
Hail and Farewell 40 
Hamlet (John Barry- 
more) 101 
Her Temporary Hus- 
band 92 
Hospitality 46 
How Come? i 
Humming Bird, The 40 
Humoresque 32 
Hunky Dory 43 
*Tcebound 145 
If Winter Comes 40 
Inspector General, 
The 8 
It Is the Law 125 
It’s a Boy 63 


OF 1922-1923 


Plays Performances 
Jack and Jill 92 
Jitta’s Atonement oo 
Johannes Kreisler 65 
King Lear 2 


Lady Butterfly 

Lady Cristilinda, The 24 

Lady from the Prov- 
inces & 


Lady in Ermine, The 232 
Last Warning, The 238 
La Tendresse 64 
Laughing Lady, The 96 
Life of Man, The 4, 
Lights Out 12 
Listening In 88 
*Little Nellie Kelly 248 
Little Theatre Tourna- 
ment 8 
Liza 169 
Love Child, The 167 
Love Habit, The 69 
Love Set, The 8 
Loyalties 220 
Lucky One, The 40 
Malvaloca 48 
Manhattan 86 
March Hares 4 
*Mary the 3d 152 


Masked Woman, The 115 
Merchant of Venice, 

The (Warfield) 92 
*Merton of the Movies 248 
Mike Angelo 48 
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Plays Performances 
Molly Darling 99 
Monster, The 101 
Morphia 64 
Moscow Art Theatre 96 
Mountebank, The a2 
Mr. Malatesta (Papa 
Joe) 96 


*Music Box Revue DANS 
My Aunt from Ypsi- 


lanti 
*Not So Fast ol 
Old Soak, The 423 
On the Stairs 80 
Orange Blossoms 95 
Our Nell 40 
Papa Joe (Mr. Mala- 

testa ) 96 


Passing Show of 1922 85 


*Passing Show of 1923 4 
Passions for Men 86 
Pasteur 16 
Peer Gynt 120 
Persons Unknown 5 
Pinwheel Revue 35 
Pinwheel Revue ie 
edition ) 24 
Plantation Revue 40 


Plot Thickens, The 15 


*Polly Preferred 184 
Pride 13 
Queen of Hearts 39 
*Rain 256 


Red Poppy, The 13 
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Plays Performances 
Revue Russe 20 
Rita Coventry 24, 
Rivals, The 24 
Roger Bloomer 50 


Romantic Age, The 31 
Romeo and Juliet 

(Ethel Barrymore) 29 
Romeo and Juliet 


(Cowl) Se 
Rose Bernd 87 
Rose Briar 88 
R. U. R. 184 


Salome (Ethiopian Art) 8 
Sally, Irene and Mary 312 
Sandro Botticelli 24, 
School for Scandal, 

The (March 12) 4, 
School for Scandal, 

The (June 4) 8 
Secrets 168 
Serpent’s Tooth, A 36 


*Seventh Heaven 293 
Shore Leave 151 
Six in Search of an 

Author 136 
*So This Is London 343 
Spice of 1922 1 
Spite Corner 121 
Sporting Thing To 

Do, The 40 
Springtime of Youth 68 
Square Peg, A Al 
Strut Miss Lizzie 32 
Sue, Dear 96 
Sun Showers 40 


586 
Plays Performances 
*Sun Up 28 
*Sweet Nell of Old 
Drury 35 
Swifty 24. 
Sylvia 13 
Texas Nightingale 32 
That Day 15 
Thin Ice 105 


Three Sisters, The 8 


Tidings Brought to 
Mary, The 32 
To Love 59 
Torch Bearers, The 135 
Up She Goes 256 
*Uptown West 73 


*Still running June 15, 1923. 
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Plays Performances 
Virtue 3 
Wasp, The 95 


Whispering Wires aoe, 
Why Men Leave Home 135 


Why Not? 120 
*Wildflower 142 
Wild Oats Lane 1B 
Will Shakespeare 80 


Within Four Walls 15 

Woman Who Laughed, 
The 13 

World We Live In, The 111 


Yankee Princess, The 80 
*You and I 136 


*Zander the Great 80 


PLAYS THAT HAVE RUN OVER FIVE HUNDRED 


PERFORMANCES 
Lightnin’ ses iS 1291 
TheeBat ore. seek aN 867 
The First Year...... 760 
Peg o’ My Heart .... 692 
East Is West ....... 680 
Trene ass vat eee eae 670 


A Trip to Chinatown 657 


‘ 


ON BROADWAY 


Adonis sy. .suenes 603 
RAKE cial betta ee 600 
Blossom Time ...... 576 
Dallyt acide een 570 
The Music Master... 540 
The Boomerang..... ane 
Shuffle Along....., » 904, 


WHERE AND WHEN THEY WERE BORN 


#Wharbanell, Lina... i 4. Berg isis tee oo scr 1880 
Adams, Maude.......... Salt Lake City, Utah. ..1872 
Adelaide, La Petite...... Coboes.t Na Xi5 ke scwsias 1890 
Potets Viola isie 33 fetes as Huntsville, Ala.........1869 
Ames,. Robert... iscsi Hartford, Gonre<.5 3s 4% 1893 
Anglin, Margaret........ Ottawa, Canadas... 2.4 1876 
Arbuckle, Maclyn........ San Antonio, Texas... .1866 
Arliss, George........... London, England...... 1868 
Peeevir, | Jia. bck wea. nse Hamilton, Onticc ce os acs 1869 
ENCE SIROY 256 Ge seid tie syracuse, N. Yo.io.55 1880 
PAtWILl LAonel 66s aa-d Xs, London, England....... 1885 
Bacon, Frank... 6.5086 <,sss ASUTE ORT: oo 3 gee Sis ata ec 1864 
prerater, Fay. 3.3... 363 Los Angeles, Cal....... 1892 
Barbee, Richard......... Lafayette, Indica Us. 1887 
Barrymore, Ethel........ Philadelphia, Pa... <3 1879 
Barrymore, John........ Philadelphia, Pa....... 1882 
Barrymore, Lionel....... London, England....... 1878 
Bates, Blanche........... Portland, Orése.is5.0-0% 1873 
PeAVOS,) INGOTS «69-8 ig) sia aieis Milwaukee, Wis........ 1880 
Beban, George. .%.. 0:6 02 3% San Francisco, Cal... ..1873 
Beckley, Beatrice........ Roedean, England...... 1885 
Beécher, Janet.......... Chicaso, Wn o.0ae eas 1884 
Belasco, Davids. o...6s<6 San Francisco, Cal.....1862 
Ben-Ami, Jacob......... Minsk, Russias....2..5%. 1890 
Bennett, Richard........ Cass County, Ind....... 1873 
Bennett, Wilda.......... Asbury Park, N. J...... 1894, 
Benrimo, J. Harry....... San Francisco, Cal.....1874 
Bernard, Barney......... Rochester, N. Yio ..%<./65 1877 
ermard,- Sam 2s -wisnici ? :. Birmingham, England.. .1863 
Bernhardt, Sarah........ Paris, France sssices Fs 4-5 1844, 
Bingham, Amelia........ Hickville, Ohio........ 1869 
Binney, Constance........ Philadelphia; Pay. <4 0s:siz 1900 


987 
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Blinn, Holbrook......... San Francisco, Cal...... ; 
Bordoni,  lrenés(55/0.< 01, ents Parts. France2)ch avaber 
Brady, Alices sess eos New: Vorkait. sci .a.h eee 
Brady, William A........ San Francisco, Cal..... 
Breese, Edmund......... Brooklyn Neo eee 
Brian, Donalds 70a St.John’ suNePil re soe 
Broadhurst, George H....England ............. 
Bruns: -Juliase teers St Louis sas te ae 
Bryant, Charleseee 5" ngtind <3 2). 1 eee 
Brooks, Virginia Fox..... New Yorks. P2s¢soenrs 
Buchanan, Thompson....Louisville, Ky.......... 
Burke, Billie?’ Wee. oh'2e Washington, D. C...... 
Burton, Frederick........ Indiana's 644/78 tee 
Byron, Arthurs..ificeees: Brooklyn, : No Yo. Wie 
Gahill, -Maries25 ss Brooklyn: Nw ¥osrasase 
Cantor. Lddie: + su fev hres Newovork,. scorn oes 
Campbell, Mrs. Patrick...England ............. 
Carle, Richard vs, ; 28. Somerville, Mass....... 
Carlisle, Alexandra...... Yorkshire, England..... 
Carter, Mrs. Leslie...... Lexington; Ky.03. fin oe 
Catlett, Walter........... San Francisco, Cal...... 
Cawthorne, Joseph....... New York,22 5.3. 
Chaplin, Charles Spencer.London .............. 
Chatterton, Ruth......... New Yorks. scs'pie) me 
Cherry; Gharleg ia, j.an England oso. 3 ete 
Glaire, “Ina; cAacuhs estes Washington, D. C...... 
Clarke, Marguerite ...... Cincinnati, Ohio....... 
Clite; HW. Cooperdtcn ass Englands. oee eee 
Clifford, Kathleen....... Charlottesville, Va...... 
Coghlan, Gertrude....... Fngland |i). 22 eee 
Cooblan; Rosen. sakes Petersboro, England.... 
Cohan, George M..i30000. Providence, (ROT tt: 
Cohan, Georgette........ Los Angeles, Cal....... 
Collier, Constance........ Windsor, England...... 
Collier, William....:.... New: York. co. 02a 
Collinge, Patricia........ Dublin, Ireland........ 


Collins, Jose.,... eae AG London, England 


oe ee ee 


‘ 
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Conroy, Pranks 654.280 London, England...... 1885 
Cooper, Violet Kemble...London, England...... 1890 
Corrigan, Emmett........ Amsterdam, Holland... .1871 
Corthell, Herbert........ Boston; . Mass. 2000063 1875 
Courtenay, William...... Worcester, Mass........ 1875 
Courtleigh, William...... Guelph; Ont nt. : 1869 
Cpwil, Jane ois ws Ps ion Boston, Mass........... 1887 
Crane, William H........ Leicester, Mass......... 1845 
Graven, Prank :.....00...% Boston, Mass¢.'.)....000: 1875 
Crews, Laura Hope...... San Francisco, Cal... ..1880 
Crosman, Henrietta...... Wheeling, W. Va....... 1865 
Crothers, Rachel......... Bloomington, IIl........1878 
Cumberland, John....... Si John, NsBatee ak 1880 
Dale, Margaret.......... Philadelphia, Pa....... 1880 
Dalton, Charles.......... Beeland secs. se ek 1864. 
DabysArnold od. 83 News Yorks. 2a % 1875 
Daniels, Frank: .)...0. 5. Dayton, Ohio..... be eeiee 1860 
Dawns Hazel: eis es Osden:- Utaho 235-0 i, 189] 
Dray WEA) SEA, 88 Minneapolis, Minn...... 1896 
De Angelis, Jefferson..... San Francisco, Cal...... 1859 
Bled Julies cio ees St.Paul, Minn. i327. 1880 
De Belleville, Frederic...Belgium ............. 1857 
De Cordoba, Pedro...... New? Yorks. 2622504 2% 1881 
Dickson, Dorothy........ Kansas’ Gity'i24/0...2505 1898 
Dillingham, Charles B....Hartford, Conn.........1868 
Dinehart, Alan...’ Missoula, Mont........ 1889 
Ditrichstein, Leo........ Temesbar, Hungary.....1865 
Dixey, Henry E.......... Boston, Massisnce 1859 
Dodson, John E......... London, England...... 1857 
Molly, Rosiesccce ...'.. D0 ss Mungary nn Acie 1892 
Dolly, Jennies ./.) 6a </2a vs Hungary: is FES Bes 1892 
Donnelly, Dorothy Agnes. New York............. 1880 
Dore, Maries bn) ois Duncannon, Pais...) 5/1882 
D’Orsay, Lawrence....... upland 2). (es a 1860 
Dressler, Marie.......... Cobourg, Canada...... 1869 
iew,: John 2 6e8E P66 00% Philadelphia, Pa....... 1853 


Drew, Louise..,....... WNews Yorks c0ge0e asit 1884, 
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Druce, Herbert.......... Briglatid . c.cisaad tps 1870 
Duncan, Isadora... ...<:.. San Francisco, Cal.....1880 
Duncan, Augustin........ San Francisco, Cal.....1873 
Dunn, ; Exmama. 5.54 as England) scaetnd5 0 1875 
Dupree, Minnie.......... San Francisco, Cal...... 1875 
Duse, Eleanora......... Vigerano, Italy........ 1859 
Eagels, Jeanne.......... Kansas City, Mo....... 1894, 
Eames, Clare.sii i. oi: Hartford, Conn.........1896 
Eddinger, Wallace....... Welw. CY ork...:..05 chastaiasceeg 1881 
Edeson, Robert.......... Baltimore, Md......... 1868 
Elliott, Gertrude......... Rockland, Me.......... 1874 
Elliott, Maxine.......... Rockland, Me.......... 1871 
Elliott, Willian ois oncts Boston, Mass.......... 1885 
Elliston, Grace.......... Wheeling, W. Va....... 1881 
Elisler, Ethes scan. sais Philadelphia, Pa....... 1898 
Eliinge,. Julian .ix.).Sic6 3% Boston, Mass.......... 1883 
Emerson, John.......... Sandusky, Ohio........ 1874 
Eepol, Leon. cn. deed Sydney, Australia...... 1881 
Bevel Loisscat ack Memphis, Tenn........ 1885 
Fairbanks, Douglas...... Denver, ‘Colo. cues sun 1883 
Farnum, - Dustinst'). 3.254 Hampton Beach, N. H...1874 
Farnum, William........ Boston, Mass.......... 1876 
Farrar, Geraldine........ Melrose, Mass......... 1883 
Faversham, William..... Warwickshire, England. 1868 
Fealy, Maudesisc} . 0.5 Memphis, Tenn........ 1883 
Fenwick, Irene.......... Chicago, <I... wedet cae 1887 
Ferguson, Elsie.......... New York...ésiot cisvauie 1883 
Fields, Lewis............ New: York... J2hevakttiy 1867 
Findlay, Ruthiccyucl.\s fea New Y ork... 0% seee's ore ei 
Fischer, Alice........... Pudiaiia.., s/s, seamless 1869 
Fisher] Lotas..picnesans Chicago, I icnasst aie 1892 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern...New Orleans, La....... 1867 
Fontanne,. Lynn’ i3.0)edis London, England...... 1882 
Forbes-Robertson, Sir J...London, England....... 1853 
Foy, Edward Fitzgerald..New York............. 1854 
Frederick, Pauline....... Boston, Mass... cess). : 1884, 


Friganza, Trixie..,..,,,,Cincinnati, Ohio....... 1870 


LN 
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Frohman, Daniel........ Sandusky, Ohio........ 
Fulton, Maude.......... Stolows: Moet we 
Garden, Mary ....caa% . acs « SOOUand. “00. sok as 
Gaythorne, Pamela...... Pretend 2... siya 2 
isearge, Grace ih «i666 025. Blew: York... 3s ee: 
Gillette, William........ Hartford, Conn........ 
Gillmore, Frank......... NeW: SY Orkis Seas sax 
Gillmore, Margalo....... England «i. 50388 «iat 
Glaser, Dubraine sien: us Alleghany, Passsia-. cas 
Glendinning, Ernest...... Ulverston, England..... 
Gottschalk, Ferdinand....London, England...... 
GPOY, Janieigcciicn 6 «00% Hes Middlebury, Vis caus. 
Grey, Katherine......... San Francisco, Cal..... 
Hackett, James K........ Wolf Island, Ont....... 
Haines, Robert T........ Muncie, Ind........... 
Hale, Louise Closser..... Chicazo, Ub se eae cat 
Hall, Laura Nelson...... Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Hamilton, Hale.......... Jepeks, Kan ccawicnns 
Hampden, Walter........ Brooklyn, N. Y..'s6.i. 
Harding? Lyn... 6. osc ess Newport: oe: ¢8s0, bens 
Hawtrey, Charles........ Eton, England......... 
Hayes, Helen. .......4:.% Washington, D. C...... 
Hazzard, John Ey. ...... NewYork isi dares 
Hedman, Martha........ SWEGEH Ale cde cules 
Heggie, O. P25... wociees Mistialin: eon Ss aes 
Heming, Violet......... Leeds, England........ 
Herbert, Victor... $6.4 Dublin, Ireland....... 
Herne, Chrystal......... Dorchester, Mass....... 
Hilliard, Robert S........ New-York... 3 foicielvaiee 
Hitchcock, Raymond...... Maburn,) NN 5 isteras tis 
Hodge, William......... Abbion NN. 2 Vie. werd .% 
Hopper, DeWolf..,.....%.. New Yorks i315 3 ikea ein 
Hopper, Edna Wallace...San Francisco, Cal..... 
Holines, “Taylor... ....%.. Newark, (N. -Jieducn ins ss 
Howard, Leslie.......... London, England...... 
Pian, Ween 6. ie 6 oid ies Loughrea, Ireland ..... 
Poll, Henry os. Phils Sea phouisville, Kye. skis 
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Illington, Margaret....... Bloomington, Ill....... 1881 
Irving, Isabel -i:.cter. Bridgeport, Conn....... 1871 
frwin;..May 0030 ee Whitby, Ont... 7a. ue 1862 
Sanis,  Elsiee 5) 5 Cee Delaware, Ohio........ 1889 
Hoel: Claracct. i deta Jersey City, .N.oji. ae 1890 
Folson, Al. 40, 6. Eee Washington, D. C...... 1883 
Keane, “Doris... 0.00.8 Nichivan 2250? eee 1885 
Keenan, «Frank... 2.2/6." Dubuque, lanncoriwaes 1858 
Keightley, Cyril......... New South Wales, Aus..1875 
Kennedy, Madge......... Chicago, Tl) aie 1890 
Kerrigan, JOOMis..0 2a Dublin, Ireland........ 1885 
Kerr, Geoffrey. 2.220.085: London, England...... 1895 
Kershaw, Willette........ Clifton Heights, Mo... .1890 
Nosta, ‘Llessae.7 2028 8 Chicago, Hi. .e35 33% 1893 
Kruger, Otto S732). oV 082 ‘Foledo,: O..). 1250 a as 1885 
Lackaye, Wilton......... Virginia A tie eee 1862 
Larrimore, Francine..... Russias.s ths. POR ae 1888 
ia Rue, Graces iis tee Kansas City, Mo........ 1882 
Lauder, Harry). .00).20 Portobello, Eng.2223% 1870 
Lawton, Thais........... Lowiaville; Ky..s 23. 2228 1881 
Lawrence, Margaret...... ‘Treaton, -NOVi ane 1890 
Véeans Cécils We nee Plinois! vail eee 1878 
LeGallienne, Eva........ London, England...... 1889 
Levey;-Kthel. 0463 0" San Francisco, Cal.....1881 
Lewis, Ada soe New Yorks J29.204 1871 
Lewis, Mabel Terry...... London, England...... 1872 
Loraine, Robert ys) . 0 Bngland)s ee 1876 
Lorraine, Lillian........ San Francisco, Cal.....1892 
Lou-Tellegen: 53.03 02.5 Holland:...¢) 2022590, 1881 
Mack, Andrew. 2 30.20% Boston; Mass... 0.8 1863 
Mack, Willard. < ..3230.% Ontario, Canada.....+. 1873 
Mackay, Elsie. . 22202 3.% London, England....... 13894, 
MacKellar, Helen........ Canada 225) ke OR ae ee 1896 
Marin; Lois )issis02 ee New? Yorks soos 1 oS! 1865 
Mantell, Robert B........ Ayrshire, Scotland..... 1854 
Marinoff, Fania......... Russia Vic eae ee 1892 


Marivale, Philip........ Tndiae. vs ste Jase seOOD 
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Marlowe, Julia.......... Caldbeck, England..... 1870 
Matthison, Edith Wynne..England .............. 1875 
entades Cyril. so. kis Bek London, England....... 1862 
McIntyre, Frank......... Ann Arbor, Mich....... 1879 
McRae, Bruce........... L108 A, Uproar eS 1867 
Melba, Nellie........... Melbourne, Australia. . .1866 
Mellish, Fuller........5... Bnelands .cncdeti ds «ths 1865 
aereet, beryl: eta ds. 4 peville-Spain. cb... 1882 
Miller, Henry... ....5.5.. London, England.......1859 
Miller, Marilynn........ Findlay, Ohios,, «jf... 2 1898 
Mitchell, Grant.......... Columbus, Ohio........ 1874 
Bie ae( Hajoskeeea.. «sss Bidapest. 5... cesedas 1891 
Moores, Clara......0.... Omaha: Nebicsioi4 es 1897 
Maorris. Clara scdusnk Toronto, Canada....... 1846 
Mirphy, Tims. ca kileoes Maiperte N bina were k <c 1860 
Nash, Florence.......... Bays ¥ joc. aie. daa: 1888 
Nash, Mary...... rite Sr Peo Ney see aci ss 1885 
Nazimova, Mme.......... Crimea, Russia........ 1879 
Nielsen, Alice........... Nashville, Tenn........ 1876 
Olcott, Chauncey........ Providence, R. I....... 1862 
O’Neil, Eugene Gladstone. New York............. 1888 
O’Neill, Nance.......... Oakland, Cali sctccc hie 1875 
O’Ramey, Georgia....... Mansfield, Ohio....... 1886 
Painter, Eleanor......... LOW Arid Axcis ohana wee 1890 
Pawle, Lenox. ceccd vis. s London, England...... 1872 
Pennington, Ann........ Philadelphia, Pa...:... 1898 
Pickford, Mary.......... OORT O 5.5 scans state = 1893 
Post, Guy Bates......... Seattle, Wash.......... 1875 
Powers, James T......... NEw Vike cd sel oo 1862 
Bower, lyronéscae é os 192 London, England....... 1869 
Rambeau, Marjorie...... San Francisco, Cal.....1889 
Reed, Florence.......... Philadelphia, Pa....... 1883 
Rennie, James........... Toronto, Canada....... 1890 
Revelle, Hamilton........ Gibraltar’: 5.5 sueoh ao. oe 1872 
Pecnard, AMY. ciate Wits as s Boston; Mass... yx. » 1880 
Richman, Charles........ Ghicagos Wei cs seraadit: 1870 


Fema, Blanche isi... «ha dis Boston, Mass.......... 1876 
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Ring, Francese. ie. os 8 New: York: 220 fave olsws 1882 
Roberts, Theodore....... San Francisco, Cal.....1861 
Robson, May...... raga Aisttaliais..05. Gee Joee 1868 
Ross, Thomas W......... Boston, -Massive2a 23 1875 
Raben, (Jose. ioi-ceve. 8 Belgium: -2.).25:65 0200 1886 
Russell, Annie........... Liverpool, England... .1864 
Riséell, Lithan...... 4e5% Clinton,. Towa sen 205.0 1860 
Ryan, Mary.0 ve. c8e4 New: Yorkin. .¢ Saxe vers 1885 
Sanderson, Julia........ Springfield, Mass....... 1887 
Santley, Joseph.:........ Salt Lake .Gity iia 1889 
Sawyer, -lvyune ie ....London, England...... 1897 
Scheff, Fritzi,..</e.e58es Vienna,. Austria... ....:. 1879 
Scott, Cyril. oo vaeinn sie Ireland. ...s abn 1866 
pedrs, Zeldacesside. eae Brockway, Mich........ 1873 
Segal, Viviennes3..% 2528 Philadelphia, Pa....... 1897 
Selwyn, Edgar. ........0% Cincinnati, Ohio....... 1875 
Serrano, Vincent........ New.) ork: 5.n) ees 1870 
Shannon, Eiiess.00. 626% Cambridge, Mass....... 1867 
Shepley, Ruth... 20. ov: New. York...c..2:0 4.08 1889 
Schildkraut, Joseph...... Bucharest, Roumania. .. 1896 
Sherman, Lowell......... San Francisco, Cal.....1885 
Sidney, George.......... News ¥ ork.:..i...aees ane 1876 
Sitgreaves, Beverly....... Charleston, S$, C?..5... 1867 
Suinner, Otis. cuisuteen as Cambridgeport, Mass...1857 
Sothern, Edward H....... New Orleans, La....... 1864 
Sponge; Hilda: se jaeeeieons Australia (.2508iiannwn 1875 
Stahl Roses case uc cae Montreal, Canada ..... 1872 
Starr, Frances()3i i J. Oneonta, Ne oY oekissess, 1886 
mteveris, Emily... 30 2% INGWSV.Ork ccs Pst aA Bee 1882 
Stone, freds soci see Denvers Coljiiviesd®. 23 1873 
Taliaferro, Edith........ WNewicY¥ orkigiiacncsitives 1892 
Taliaferro, Mabel........ New. York: scenes es 1887 
Tatiguay, Eva iia. 005% Middletown, Conn...... 1878 
Taylor, Laurette....)..ce0 News York.. -tiuus cae 1884 
Pell. Abita. ctu ere Wews York. acicke gnome 1892 
Pell) Oliveri pes aatolere New-Yorks: “aie eee 1894, 


Terry, Ellen. ccna! Coventry, England..... 1848 
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Thomas, Augustus....... St. Louie Mo.cccoie: 52 
Thomas, John Charles....Baltimore, Md......... 
Tumey,) Prank ..05. cs Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Tobin, Genevieve........ ING@WLOLKi 5 fa cam bse 
Mouin. Vivianet. ss cence News Varkons cca coke od 
Potpr,  Sidudy Cs 1.8). 68% Warrensburg, Mo....... 
Trevor, Norman......... Caloutia sac cs oye ss hws 
‘Peruex.> Frnest, 400 doe Gs Denvers Gok. cca ei ess 
Tynan, Brandon......... Dublin, Ireland........ 
Uric; Lenore... 2. 6c New Ulm, Minn cece get 
Valentine, Grace......... Indianapolis, Ind....... 
Watesi, Gildagie. 660i Milan, Ttaly iq cigs ss 
Victor, Josephine........ Hungary orca in Sie 
Wainwright, Marie....... Philadelphia, Paciitck 
Walker, Charlotte...... ..Galveston, Texas....... 
Warfield, David......... San Francisco, Cal...... 
Warwick, Robert........ Sacramento, Cal........ 
Ware, Helen............ San Francisco, Cal..... 
Weber 71082 6. ae ee New York:.2.4 2.4455 
Welford, Dallas......... Liverpool, England.... 
Westley, Helen.......... Brooklyn, N. Y........ 
Whiffen, Mrs. Thomas....London, England...... 
Whiteside, Walker....... Logansport, Ind........ 
Wilson, Francis.....4.... Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Winant, Forrest.......... New York. 222. Gon 
Winwood, Estelle........ Bngland 065s eV 
Wise; Tom A. ie. ess. Erighand 60 F362 Blas 
Wood, Peggy..26 0.0.06: Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Wycherly, Margaret...... Kngland= 55. 4k o5.6655% 
Wyndham, Olive......... Cineago, “Wis. aa es 
Wynn, Bad. ees e ee ed Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Hapetle, ‘Ploraz ohn... 86 Constantinople ........ 
Ziegfeld, Florenz, Jr...... Chicago Ul es. 63% 


NECROLOGY 
June 15, 1922-June 15, 1923 


William Rock, comedian and dancer, 53. Long career in 
musical comedy and vaudeville. Died, Phila- 
delphia, June 27, 1922. 

Bobby Connelly, juvenile picture star, 13. Died, Lyn- 
brook, L. I., July 5, 1922. 

Robert Dooley, comedian, 52. Father of Gordon, Ray, 
Johnnie and the late William Dooley. Died, New 
York, August 4, 1922, 

Edwin Lee Wrothe, comedian, 54. Born in Indianola, 
Ia. Died, Bayside, L. I., August 6, 1922. 

Millie De Leon, dancer, 52. The first “girl in blue.” 
Died, New York, August 6, 1922. 

Genevieve Ward, English actress, 85. Born, New York, 
1837. Daughter of Col. Sam Ward. Appeared in 
opera and legitimate drama. Died, August 18, 
1922. 

Harold Otis Skinner, actor, 33. Nephew of Otis Skinner. 
Died, San Diego, September, 1922. 

Frederic S. Isham, playwright and novelist, 57. Wrote 
“Three Live Ghosts” and “Nothing But the Truth.” 
Died, New York, September 6, 1922. 

George R. Sims, dramatist and novelist. Wrote many 
plays: “Lights o’ London,” “Romany Rye,” “Merry 
Duchess.” Died, London, September 7, 1922. 

Rowland Buckstone, actor, 60. For many years a mem- 
ber of the Sothern-Marlowe Company. Died, Lon- 
don, September 15, 1922. 

Marie Lloyd, English music hall star, 51. Known in 
American vaudeville theatres. Died, London, 
October 7, 1922. 
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Lillian Dix, actress, 58. Twenty-five years on stage. 

nea Bellevue Hospital, New York, October 10, 
2. 

Henry A. DuSouchet, author and playwright. Wrote 
“My Friend from India” and “The Man from 
Mexico.” Born in Indiana. Died, Kingston, New 
York, October 27, 1922. 

Mme. Rita Fornia, singer, 44. Died, Paris, October 27, 
1922. First sang in New York under direction of 
Henry W. Savage sixteen years ago. Proper name 
Rita Newman. Born in California. 

James Burton Green, song writer and pianist, 48. Hus- 
band of Irene Franklin. “Franklin and Green” 
were one of the first acts to volunteer for overseas 
duty during the war. Died, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
November 17, 1922. 

Frank Bacon, actor and playwright, 58. Born in Marys- 
ville, Cal. Played character parts in small theatres 
in California. Played in “The Fortune Hunter” in 
Chicago. New York engagements in “Stop Thief,” 
“Miracle Man” and “The Cinderella Man.” Char- 
acter of Bill Jones in “Lightnin’,” his concluding 
triumph. Played the part two thousand _ times. 
Died, Chicago, where he was playing “Lightnin’,” 
November 19, 1922. 

George Bronson Howard, author and playwright, 38. 
Killed himself by inhaling gas. Best known play 
“The Only Law.” Did book for one “Passing 
Show.” Died, Los Angeles, November 20, 1922. 

Kate Ryan, 65. One time member of old Boston Mu- 
seum Stock Company. Born in Boston. Died at 
Trumbull Hospital in Brookline, Mass., November 
27,1922, 

John H. Gilmour, 65. Veteran of the stage. Died at his 
home in Yonkers, N. Y., November. 

William Raymond Sill, press agent, dramatic editor, war 
correspondent, 53. Born in Hartford, Conn. Son 
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of Lieut.-Gov. George Griswold Sill. Left news- 
paper work and went with Weber and Fields 
as publicity man. First publicity agent for 
Keith’s Palace, New York. Died, December 1, 
1922, Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 

Mrs. Josephine Preston Peabody Marks, poetess and 
playwright. Died, Cambridge, Mass., December 4, - 
1922. 

Cheridah Simpson, musical comedy actress, 58. Engaged 
in theatricals for over 30 years. Died, New York, 
December 26, 1922. 

Harrison Hunter, actor. Born in England. Played lead 
in “The Bat.” Died, Boston, January 3, 1923. 

Dr. Anselm Goetzl, musical composer, 44. Born in 
Bohemia and came to United States in 1913. Com- 
posed scores for “The Wanderer,” “Aphrodite,” 
“Deburau” and “Gold Diggers.” Wrote “The 
Royal Vagabond,” and made production of his own 
work, “The Rose Girl.” Died, Barcelona, Spain, 
January 9, 1923, after an operation. 

Georgia Lawrence, actress, 46. Played in “Sonny.” 
Family name was Griffin. Died, January 12, 1923, 
in Palatka, Florida. 

George Hamlin, operatic tenor. Appeared in 1912 
with Mary Garden in Victor Herbert’s opera, 
“Natoma.” Born, Elgin, Ill. Died, New York, 
January 11, 1923. 

William H. Thompson, character actor, 71. Fifty-five 
years on stage. Member Empire State Stock Com- 
pany. Died February 4, 1923, New York. 

Francis M. Byrne, actor, 47. Born, Newport, R. I. On 
stage twenty-eight years. Was leading man for 
Ethel Barrymore, Elsie Ferguson, Rose Stahl and 
Maude Adams. Died, February 6, 1923. 

William Hanlon, acrobat, 87. Leader of Six Hanlon 
Brothers. On stage for sixty-four years. Died, 
February 7, 1923. 
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May Naudain, singer, 50. Born in Omaha. Prominent 
light opera prima donna. First success in “It 
Happened in Nordland” in 1904. Played prima 
donna role in “Katinka.” Died February 8, 1923, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Joseph Herbert, comedian and librettist, 56. On stage 
thirty years. Wrote “Honeymoon Express,” “The 
Beauty Spot,” “Mlle. Napoleon,” “Alone At Last,” 
“Waltz Dreams,” and “Honeydew.” Born, Liver- 
pool, England. Died, New York, February 18, 
1923. 

Frederic De Belleville, actor, 68. On stage for fifty 
years. Born in Liége, Belgium. In his youth was 
officer in Belgian army. Came to America forty 
years ago. Supported many famous stars. Died, 
New York, February 25, 1923. 

Harry Corson Clarke, actor, 62. Died, Los Angeles, 
March 3, 1923, following a fall during a per- 
formance of “The Rotters” in Detroit. In pro- 
fession for fifty years, Played in India, Africa, 
Australia and China. 

Ida Vernon, actress, 80. Died, Sheldon, Vt. Born in 
the South. Made début in Boston in 1856, in “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.” At time of Civil 
War was appearing on stage in Richmond, Va. 
Played leading réle in “The Two Orphans” when it 
was produced in the Union Square, New York. 

Marie Bates, actress, 70. A veteran of the legitimate 
stage. Born in Boston. Supported Mrs. Leslie 
Carter in “Zaza,” and David Warfield in all his 
successful plays. Died March 12, 1923, Glen- 
brook, Conn. 

Mrs. A. M. Palmer (Laura A. Palmer), president of the 
Professional Women’s League. Widow of Austin 
M. Palmer, well-known theatrical manager and one 
of the founders of the Actors’ Fund of America. 
Died, New York, March 15, 1923. 
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Sarah Bernhardt, actress, 78. Died, Paris, March 26, 
1923. For years recognized as the leading 
emotional actress of the world. Her final Ameri- 
can tour was in 1918. 

Maggie Le Clair, comedienne, 65. Born, New York. 
Member of variety team of Casey and Le Clair, and 
of Le Clair Sisters. Frequently appeared in musical 
comedy. Died, Toronto, Canada, April 7, 1923. 

Jess Dandy, actor, 52. Born, Rochester, New York. 
Family name, Jesse A. Danzig. In vaudeville till 
1903. Played Hans Wagner in the “Prince of 
Pilsen” five thousand times. Died, Brookline, 
Mass., April 15, 1923. 

Rev. George C. Houghton, rector of the Church of the 
Transfiguration, known generally as the “Little 
Church Around the Corner,” and “The Actors’ 
Church.” Died, New York City, April 17, 1923. 
Said to have married more theatrical people than 
any other ecclesiastic in the world. 

John O. Lambdin, critic, 50. Conductor of the “Three 
Arts” column of the Baltimore Evening Sun. Son 
of Dr. Alfred Cochrane Lambdin. Was with Phila- 
delphia Times and Ledger. Went to Baltimore in 
1910 and in 1911 joined editorial staff of the 
Evening Sun. Died, Baltimore, April 25, 1923. 

Frank Finley Mackay, veteran actor, 92. Teacher of elo- 
cution in Baltimore. Was with Mrs. John Drew’s 
celebrated company. Managed Chestnut Street 
Theatre in Philadelphia. Appeared with DeWolf 
Hopper and William H. Crane. Founded National 
Congress of Dramatic Art. Died, Coytesville, N. J., 
May 5, 1923. 

Sadie Martinot, actress, 61. Born, Jamaica, L. I. 
Entered theatrical profession in 1876 in “Ixion.” 
Popular light opera star in “Nanon.” Died, 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., May 7, 1923. 

Charles Kent, veteran stage and picture actor, 69. Died 
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in Brooklyn hospital, May 21, 1923. Born, Eng- 
land. On stage for fifty years. With Thomas 
Keene’s Shakespearean Company, and later with 
Vitagraph pictures. 

Guy Lindsley, Shakespearean actor. Born, St. Louis. 
Started career as a boy, appearing in “Jim the Pen- 
man.” Was with Robert Mantell for eighteen 
years. Died, New York City, May 26, 1923. 

Harry E. Fisher, vaudeville and musical comedy come- 
dian, 55. Born in England and came to this coun- 
try thirty-five years ago. Featured comedian in 
first Winter Garden production. In vaudeville was 
member of team of Fisher and Carroll. Died, 
Brooklyn, May 28, 1923. 

Gus Pixley, comedian, 58. Died, Saranac Lake, June 2, 
1923. Long in musical comedy. Was in pictures 
for last ten years. 

Pierre Loti, 74. Famous French novelist and man of 
letters. Died, June 10, 1923, Hendaye, France. 
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